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Thoii mnst bo like a promontory of th(^ sea, ogaiiut which, thov 
Ihe H'sveB boat continuaUy. yet il both ilaelf etjuids, and nbonM 
ara those airelliDg waves stilled and quieted. 

MaBCDS AUBELtMrf 

I say ; Fear not ! Life still 
Leaves human effort scope. 
But, since life teems with ill, 
Nuree no extravagant hope ; 
thou must not dream, thou neod'st not then deeft 

Uatihsw Ahjsqu}, Emptdodts on £fiM,4 
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many the frost of custom haa made oven these im- 
poBing annual ceremonies cold and lifeless. To yoa, 
t of tliose present, tbejr should have the solemnity of 
m ordinance — called as you are thia day to a high dignity 
ud to eo weighty an office and charge. Tou have clioeen 
Genius, have passed beneath the Tlirone of NccosKty, 
with the voices of the fatal sistcra still in your ears, 
will Bocm enter the plain of Forgetfulness and drink of the 
wateis of its river. Ere you are driven all mannoi of 
ij*. like the souls in the tale of Kr the Pamphylian,* it is 
my duty to say a few words of encouragement and to bid 
yoa, iu tli« name of the Faculty, God-speed on your journey. 
I ooukl have the heart to spare you, poor, careworn 
■urvivon of a hard struggle, so " lean and pale and leaden- 
eye " with study ; " and my tender mercy constrains ma 
to consider but two of the score of elements which may 
make or mar your Uvea — which may contribute to your 
or help you in the days of failure. 
hi the first place, in the physician or surgeon no quality 
takes rank with imperturbability, and I propose for a few 
minutes to diroct youi attention to this essential bodily 
virtue. Periiapa I may be able to ^vo those of you, in 

• Valadkitoiy Addrew, Uniienity (A Paniuylvaiu», May 1, 1B89 

* nU JtfpHbKc Book X. 
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whom it haa not developed during the critical scenes ol tht 
paat month, a hint or two of ito importance, poBsibly ( 
soggestioD for its attainment. Imperturbability meam 
coolness and preeenoe of mind under all circumstanceB 
calmoess amid stonn, cleamess of judgment in moment 
ol grave peril, immobility, impassiveneae, or, to use an olc 
and expressive word, phlegm. It is the quality which i 
most appreciated by the laity though often miaunderstooi 
by them ; and the physician who has the misfoTtune to b 
without it, who betrays indeciaion and worry, and wh 
shows that he is flustered and flurried in ordinary emei 
gencies, loses rapidly the confidence of his patients. 

In full development, as we see it in some of our old« 
colleagues, it has the nature of a divine gift, a blesaing I 
the possessor, a comfort to all who come in contact wi1 
him. You should know it well, for there have been befo 
you for years several striking illustrations, whose examp 
has, I trust, made a deep impression. As imperturbabil^ 
is largely a bodily endowment, I regret to say that Um 
are those amongst you, who, owing to congenital defed 
may never be able to acquire it. Education, howevi 
will do much ; and with practice and experience t 
majority of you may expect to attain to a fair measoi 
The first essential is to have your nerves well in hu 
Even under the most serious circumstances, the physici 
or surgeon who allows " his outward action to demi 
strate the native act and figure of his heart in complemi 
extern," who shows in his face the slightest alteratii 
expressive of anxiety or fear, has not his medullary cent 
under the highest control, and is liable to disaster at a 
moment. I have spoken of this to you od many oooaau 
4 



AEQUANIMITAS 
and have ui^d you to edncate your nerve oentrea so that 
not the slightest dilator or coatractor influence shall pass to 
the vessels of yoai face onder any professional trial. Far 
be it from me to urge you, ere Time has carved with hia 
hours those fair brows, to quench on all occasions the 
blushes of ingenuous shame, but in dealing with your 
patienta emergencies demanding these should certainly 
not arise, and at other times an inscrutable face may prove 
a fortune. In a true and perfect form, imperturbability 
is indissolubly associated with wide experience and an 
intimate knowledge of the varied aspects of disease. With 
such advantages be is so equipped that no eventuality 
can disturb the mental equilibrium of the physician ; the 
possibilities are always manifest, and the course of action 
clear. From it« very nature this precious quality is liable to 
be misinterpreted, and the general accusation of hardness, 
so often brought against the profession, has here its foanda- 
tion. Now a certain measure of insenmbility is not only 
an advantage, but a positive necessity in the exercise of a 
calm judgment, and in carrying out delicate operations. 
Keen sensibility is doubtless a virtue of high order, when 
it does not interfere with steadiness of hand or coolness of 
nerve ; but for the practitioner in hia working-day world, 
a callousness which thinks only of the good to be eflcct«d, 
and goes ahead regardless of smaller considerations, is the 
preferable quality. 

Cultivate, then, gentlemen, such a judicious meaaote 

of obtusenesa as will enable you to meet the ezigenciea of 

practice with firmness and courage, without, at the same 

hardening " the human heart by which we live." 

S^te second place, there is a mental equivalent to thia 
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bodily endowment, which is as important in our pilgrimage 
as impcrtmbability. Let me recall to your minds an 
incident related o( that best of men and wisest of rulers, 
Antoninus Pius, who, as he lay dying, in his home at Lortuni 
in Etruria, summed up the philosophy of life in the watch- 
word, AequanimUtu. As for him, about to pass flammantia 
moenia mundi (the flaming rampart of the world), so foi 
yon, fresh from Clotho'a spindle, a calm equanimity is tht 
desirable attitude. How difficult to attain, yet hon 
necessary, in sucoess as in failure ! Natural tempera 
ment has much to do with its development, but a clea: 
knowledge of our relation to our fellow-creatures and t< 
the work of life b also indispensable. One of the tirs 
essentials in securing a good-natured equanimity is not ti 
expect too much of the people amongst whom you dwell 
" Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers," and in matter 
medical the ordinary citizen of to-day has not one whi 
more sense than the old Romans, whom Lucian scourge 
for a credulity which made them fall easy victims to th 
quacks of the time, such as the notorious Alexander, whot 
exploits make one wish that his advent had been delays 
some eighteen centuries. Deal gently then with this d 
liciously credulous old human nature in which we w(^ 
and restrain your indignation, when you find your pi 
parson has triturates of the 1000th potentiality in & 
waistcoat pocket, or you discover accidentally a case ' 
Warner's Safe Cure in the bedroom of your best patiefi 
It must needs be that offences of this kind come ; expe 
them, and do not be vexed. 

Curious, odd compounds are these fellow-creatures, 
whose mercy you will be ; full of tada and eccentricitii 
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AEQUANIMTTAS 
of whims and fancies ; bnt the more closely ve study their 
little foibles of one sort and another in the inner life which 
we see, the more surely is the conviction borne in upon us 
of the likeness of their weaknesses to our own. The fflmi- 
larity would be intolerable, if a happy egotism did not often 
render us forgetful of it. Hence the need of an infinite 
patience and of an ever-tender charity toward these fellow- 
creatures ; have they not to exercise the same toward us ? 
A distressing feature in the life which you are about to 
enter, a feature which will press hardly upon the finer 
spirits among you and ruffle their equanimity, is the un- 
certainty which pertains not alone to our science and art, 
but to the very hopes and fears which make us men. In 
seeking absolute truth we aim at the unattainable, and 
must be content with finding broken portions. Yon re- 
member in the Egyptian story, how Typhon with his con- 
Bpiratora dealt with good Osiris ; how they took the \Ti^in 
Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces, and 
scattered them to the four winds ; and, as Milton says, 
" from that time ever since, the sad friends of truth, such 
as durst appear, imitating the careful search that Isia 
made for the mangled body of Osiris, went up and down 
gathering up limb by Hmb still as they could find them. 
We have not yet found them all," ' but each one of us may 
pick up a fragment, perhaps two, and in moments when 
mortality weighs less heavily upon the spirit, wo can, as 
in a vision, sec the form divine, just as a great Naturalist, 
an Owen or a Leidy, can reconstruct an ideal creature 
from a fcnwil fragment. 
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It has been eaid that in prosperity oar equanimity | 
chiefly exercised in enabling us to bear with composoi* 
the miafortuneB of our neighboure. Now, while nothing 
disturbs our mental placidity more aadly than straightened 
means, and the lack of those things after which the Gentiles 
seek, I would warn you against the trials of the day soon 
to come to some of you — the day of large and successful 
practice. Engrossed late and soon in professional cares, 
getting and spending, you may so Uy waste your powers 
that you may find, too late, with hearts ^ven away, that 
there is no place in your habit-stricken souls for thon 
gentler influences which make lite worth living. i 

It is Bad to think that, for some of you, there is in store 
disappointment, perhaps failure. You cannot hope, ol 
coarse, to escape from the cares and anxietiea incident tt 
professional life. Stand up bravely, even against th< 
worst. Your very hopes may have passed on out of sight 
as did all that was near and dear to the Patriarch at thi 
Jabbok ford, and, like him, you may be left to strug(^ 
in the night alone. Well for you, it you wrestle on, for q 
perwstency lies victory, and with the morning may com) 
the wished' for blessing. But not always ; there is a strug^ 
with defeat which some of you will have to bear, and b 
will be well for you in that day to have cultivated a cheer 
ful equanimity. Remember, too, that sometimes " froo 
our desolation only does the better life begin." Even witJ 
disaster ahead and ruin imminent, it is better to face then 
with a smile, and with the head erect, than to crouch if 
their approach. And, if the fight is for principle an( 
justice, even when failure seems certain, where many hav 
hiled before, cling to your ideal, and, Uke Childe Rolan( 
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lefore the dark tower, set the elug-hom to yoor lips, 
dow the challenge, and calmly await the conflict. 

It has been aaid that " in patience ye shall win yout 
louls," and what is this patience but an equanimity which 
inables you to rise superior to the trials of life ? Sowing 
e you shall do beside all watera, I can but wish that you 
lay reap the promised blessing ol quietness and of assur- 
tac« forever, until 

Within this life, 

Though lifted o'er its atrifo, 

1 may, in the growing winters, glean a little of that 
n which is pure, peaceable, gentle, full of mercy and 
[ fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy. 
The past is always with us, never to be escaped ; it 
done is enduring ; hut, amidst the changes and chances 
Vhich succeed one another so rapidly in this life, we are 
Ipt to live too much tor the present and too much in the 
hture. On such an occasion as the present, when the 
Uma Mater is in festal array, when we joy in her growing 
asperity, it is good to hark back to the olden days and 
^tefuUy to recall the men whose labours in the past 
have made the present possible. 

The great possession of any Univernty is its great names. 
It is not the " pride, pomp and circumstance " of an insti- 
tution which bring honour, not its wealth, nor the number 
of its schools, not the students who throng ite halls, but 
Ibe men who have trodden in its service the thorny road 
iirough toil, even through hate, to the serene abode of 
bme, climbing " like stars to their appointed height." 
Sieae bring glory, and it should thrill the heart of every 
inus of this school, of every teacher in ita faculty, 
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AEQUANIMITA8 
as it does mine tKia day, reverently and thankfully to 
recall such names amongst its founders as Morgan, Shippen, 
and Rush, and such men amongst theii successors as 
Wifltar, Physick, Barton, and Wood. 

Gentlemen of the Faculty — Noblesse oblige. 

And the aad reality of the past teaches us to-day in the 
freshness of sorrow at the loss of friends and colleagues, 
" hid in death's dateless night." We miss from our midst 
one of your best known instructors, by whose lessons you 
Lave profited, and whose example has stimulated many, 
An earnest teacher, a faithful worker, a loyal son of thii 
University, a good and kindly friend, Edward Eruer 
has left behind him, anud regrets at a career imtimelj 
closed, the memory of a well-spent life. ■ 

We mourn to-day, also, with our sister colle^, til 
grievous loss which she has sustained in the death of on< 
of her most distingmshed teachers, a man who bore witi 
honour an honouied name, and who added lustre to th 
profession of this city. Such men as Samuel W, Gros 
can ill be spared. Let us be thankful for the exampi 
of a courage which could fight and win ; and let ua emulat 
the zeal, energy, and industry which characterized hi 
career. 

Personally I mourn the loss of a preceptor, dear to a 
as a father, the man from whom more than any other 
received inspiration, and to whose example and prooe| 
I owe the position which enables me to address you b 
day. There are those present who will feel it no exa| 
geration when I say that to have known Palmer Howai 
was, in the deepest and truest sense of the phrase, a libes 
education — 
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Whatever way my days deolinej 
1 felt and feel, tbo' left alone. 
His biung working in mine own. 

The footalops of his life in mine. 

While preaching to yoa a doctrine of equaDimity, I am, 
myaell, a castaway. Recking not my own rede, I illustrate 
the inconaiateiicy which ao readily besets us. One might 
have thought that in the premier achool of America, in 
this Civitos Uippocratica, with aaaociations so dear to a 
lover of his profession, with colleagues so distinguished, 
and with student* so considerate, one might have thought, 
I say, that the Hercules Pillars of a man's ambition had 
here been reached. But it has not been so ordained, and 
to-day I sever my connexion with this University, More 
than once, gentlemen, in a life rich in the priceless blessings 
of friends, I have been placed in positions in which no 
words could express the feelings of my heart, and ao it is 
with me now. The keenest sentiment* of gratitude well 
up from my innermost being at the thought of the kind- 
liness and goodneaa which have followed me at every step 
during the past five years. A stranger^I cannot say an 
alien — among you, I have been made to feel at home — 
more you could not have done. Could I say more 1 
Whatever the future may have in store of success or of 
trials, nothing can blot the memory of the fiappy days 
1 have spent in this city, and nothing can quench the pride 
I shall always feel at having been associated, even for a 
time, with a Faculty so notable in the past, so distinguished 
in the present, aa that from which I now part. 
Gentlemen, — Farewell, and take with you into the struggle 
\ Ute watchword of the good old Roman — AequanimiUu. 
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^K Gentlemen, — Farewell, and take with you into the struggle 
^H Ute watchword of the good old Roman — AequanimiUu. 
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DOCTOR AND NURSE 



HiAra ore men &nd claases of men tbat stand above the oonunon 
herd : tlie soldier, the sailor, and the ebepherd not infrequently ; 
the artist rarely ; rarelier still, the clergyman ; the physician olmonf 
as a rule. He is the flower {such as it Is) of oar civilization ; one 
wben that stage of man is done with, and only to be mftrvellec 
at in history, ho will be thought to have shared as little aa any it 
the defects of the period, and most notably exhibited the virtuei 
of the race. Oeneroeity bo haa, such as is poesible to those ivbi 
practiso an art, never to those who drive a trade ; discretion, toet«i 
by a hundred secrets ; tact, tried in a thousand embarrassmenta 
and what are more important, Heraclean oheerfuhieHa and courage 
80 that he brings air and cheer into the sick room, and ofton onougL 
thoogb not BO often as he wishes, brings healing. 

EoBSKT LotJia Stkvbnbon, Preface to Underwoods. 

Think not Silence the wisdom of Fools, but, if rightly timec 
Uie honour of wise Men, who have not the Ittlinnity, but the Vlrta 
of Taoitumity, and speak not out of the abundanoe, but tha wel 
weighed thoughts of their Hearts. Such Silence may be Eloqueoot 
and speak thy worth above the power of Wiirds. 

6ni TuoMAS Bbowkb. 
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THERE are individuals — doctors and nurees, for ex- 
ample — whose very existence ia a constant reminder 
of oui frailties ; and considering the notoriously irritating 
character of such people, I often wonder that the world 
deaU so gently with them.- The presence of the parson 
suggests dim possibilities, not the grim realities conjured 
np by the names of the peiaons just mentioned ; the 
lawyer never worries ua — in this way, and we can imagine 
in the future a social condition in which neither divinity 
nor law shall have a place — when all shall be friends and 
each one a priest, when the meek shall possess the earth ; 
but we cannot picture a time when Birth and Life and 
Death ehall be separated from that " griszly tioop " which 
we dread so much and which is ever associated in oui minds 
with " physician and nuree." 

Dread ! Yes, but mercifully for us in a vague and 
misty way. Like schoolboys we play among the shadows 
cast by the turrets of the tcraple of oblivion, towards 
which we travel, regardless of what awaits ua in the vale 
of years beneath. Suffering and disease are ever before 
OB, but life is very pleasant ; and the motto of the world, 
whea well, ia " forward with the dance." Fondly imagio* 
* Johas HopkiOi HoapiUl, I8S1. 
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ing that we are in a happy valley, we deal with oureelvea 
as the King did with the Gautama, and hide away every- 
thing that suggests our fate. Peihaps we are wise. Who 
knows ? Mercifully, the tragedy of life, though seen, is 
not realized. It is so close that we lose all sense of its 
proportions- And better bo ; for, as George Eliot has 
said, " if we had a keen vision and feeling of all ordinary 
human life, it would be like hearing the grass grow, or the 
sqairrel's heart beat, and we should die of that roar which 
lies on the other side of silence." 

With many, however, it is a wilful blindness, a sort of 
fool's paradise, not destroyed by a thought, but by the 
stern exigencies of life, when the "ministers of human 
fate " drag us, or — worse still — those near and dear to us, 
upon the stage. Then, we become acutely conscious of 
the great drama of human suffering, and of those inevitable 
stage accessories — doctor and nurse. 

If, Members of the Graduating Qaaa, the medical pro- 
feswon, composed chiefly of men, has absorbed a larger 
share of attention and regard, you have, at least, the 
satisfaction of feeling that yours is the older, and, as older, 
the more honourable calling. In one of the lost books 
of Solomon, a touching picture is given of Eve, then aa 
early grandmother, bending over the little Enoch, and 
showing Mahala how to soothe his auSerings and to altay 
his pains. Woman, "the link among the days," and so 
trained in a bittoj' school, has, in successive generations, 
played the part of Mahab to the little Enoch, of Elaine 
to the wounded Lancelot. It seems a far cry from the 
[^aiaof Mesopotamia and the lists of Camelot to the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, but tha spirit which mokes tbia soeoa 
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possible is the same, tempered throu(^h the ages, by the 
benign influence of Christianity. Among the ancientB, 
many had risen to the idea of forgiveness of Enemies, oi 
patience under wrong doing, and even of the brotherhood 
of man ; but the spirit of Love only received its incarna- 
tion with the ever memorable repiy to the ever memor- 
able question, Who is my neighbour ? — a reply which has 
changed the attitude of the world. Nowhere in ancient 
history, sacred or profane, do we fuid pictures of devoted 
heroism in women euch as dot the annals of the Catholic 
Church, or such as can be paralleled in our own century. 
Tender maternal affection, touching filial piety were 
there ; but the spirit abroad was that of Deborah not 
Rizpah, of Jael not Dorcas. 

In the gradual division of labour, by which civilization 
has emerged from barbarism, the doctor and the nuise 
have been evolved, as useful accessories in the incessant 
warfare in which man is engaged. The history of the 
race is a grim record of passions and ambitions, of weak- 
nesses and vanities, a record, too often, of barbaric in- 
biunanity, and even to-day, when philosophers would 
have OS believe his thoughts had widened, he b ready as 
of old to shut the gates of mercy, and to let loose the doge 
of war. It was in one of those attacks of race-mania that 
your profession, until then unsettled and ill-defined, 
took, under Florence Nightingale — ever blessed be her 
name — its modern position. 

Individually, man, the unit, the microcosm, is fast bound 
in chains o( atavism, inheriting legacies of feeble will and 
Btrong desires, tainta of blood and brain. Wliat wonder, 
then, tb»t nuuty. sore let and liindered in running the 

■ AS. n 
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race, fall by the way, and need a shelter in which to 
recruit or to die, a hospital, in which there sliall be no harsh 
comments on conduct, but only, ao far as b possible, 
love and peace and rest ? Here, we learn to scan gently 
our brother man, judging not, asking no queationB, but 
meting out to all alike a hospitality worthy of the Hotel 
Dieu, and deeming ouraelvea honoured in being aUowed 
to act as its dispensers. Here, too, axe daily before our 
eyes the problems which liave ever perplexed the human 
mind ; problems not presented in the dead abstract of 
books, but in the living concrete of some poor fellow in 
his last round, fighting a brave fight, but Badly weighted, 
and going to his account " unhouaell'd, disappointed, 
unanel'd, no reckoning made." As we whiaper to each 
other over his bed that the battle is decided and Euthanasia 
alone remains, liave I not heard in reply to that muttered 
proverb, so often on the lips of the physician. " the fathers 
have eaten sour grapes," your answer, in clear accents — 
the comforting words of the prayer of Stephen ? 

Bat our work would be much restricted were it not 
lor man's outside adversary — Nature, the great Moloch, 
which exacts a frightful tax of human blood, spar- 
ing neither young nor old ; taking the child from the 
cradle, the mother from her babe, and the father from 
the family. Is it strai^ that man, miable to dis- 
sociate a personal element from such work, has incarnatec 
an evil principle — the devil ? If we have now so fai 
outgrown this idea as to hesitate to suggest, in seasons o 
epidemic peril, that " it is for our sins we suffer " — whei 
we know the drainage is bad ; if we no longer mock th 
heart prostrate in the grief of loss with the words " wlum 
18 
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the Lord loveth He chastencth " — wbcu we know tUe milk 
should tiave been sterilized — if, I say, we have, ui a measure, 
become emancipated from such teachings, we have not 
yet riacn to a true conception of Nature. Cruel, in tte 
sense of being inexorable, ehe may bo called, but we can 
no more npbriud her great lawa than we can the lesser 
laws of the stat«, which are a terror only to evildoers. 
The pity ia that we do not know them all ; in our ignor- 
ance we err dally, and pay a blood penalty. Fortunately 
it is now a great and growing function of the medical pro- 
fession to search out the laws about epidemics, and these 
outside enemies of man, and to teach to you, the pubUc — 
doll, stupid pupils you are, too, as a rule — the ways of 
Natuto, that you may walk therein and prosper. 

It would be interesting. Members of the Graduating 
Class, to cast your horoscx>peB. To do so collectively 
you would not like ; to do so individually — I dare not ; 
but it is safe to predict certain things of you, as a whole. 
You will be better women for the life wliich you have led 
here. But what I mean by " better women " is that the 
eyes of your souls have been opened, the range of your 
Bympathtea has been widened, and your characters have 
been moulded by the events in which you have been 
paiticipat«rs during the past two years. 

Practically there should be for each of you a busy, useful, 
and happy life ; more you cannot expect ; a greater bles- 
sing the world cannot bestow. Busy you will certainly 
be, as the demand is groat, both in private and public, 
for women with your training. Useful your lives must be, 
u you will care for those who cannot care for themselves, 
40(1 who need about them, in the day of tribulation, gentle 
19 
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hande and tender hearte. And happy Uvea shall be yours, 
became biuy and useful ; having been initiated into the 
great secret — that happiness lies in the absorption in 
some vocation which satisfies the soul ; that we have here 
to add what we can to, not to get what we can }rom, life. 
And, finally, remember what wo are — useful super- 
numeraries in the battle, simply stage accessories in the 
drama, playing minor, but essential, parts at the exits and 
entrances, or picking up, here and there, a strutter, who 
may have tripped upon the stage. You have been much 
by the dark river — so near to ua all — and have seen so 
many embark, that the dread of the old boatman has 
almost disappeared, and 



When the Angol of the darker Drink 

At last ehotl find you bj the river brink. 

And offering his cup, invite your soul 

Forth to your lips to quaff— yon flhall not shrink : 
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your passport shall be the blessing of Him m whose ft 
steps you have trodden, unto whose sick you have minis- 
tered, and for whose children you have cared. 
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A Cniveruty oonsists, and baa ever oonmatod, in demand and 
snpplv, in wants which it alone oan eatiafy and which it does Batisfy, 
in the conunonication of knowledge, and the relation and bond 
which eiiBtB between the teacher mid the taught. Ila constituting, 
animating principle is this moral attraction of one closa of persons 
to another ; wliich is piior in its nature, nay commonly in its history, 
lo any other tit whalcTer ; so that, where this ia wanting, a Uni- 
venity is aUve only in name, and has lost ila true essence, whatever 
be the advantagcB, whether of position or of afijuence, with whiolL 
the civil power or private benefactors contrive to encircle it. 

John Hehby Newmait. j 

It would seem, Adeimantus, that the direction in which educa 
ataiin a num will determine hia future life. 

Fl^to. Rcfvhlie, iv. — Jowett's Translaticak 1 
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TRULY it may be said to-day that in the methods ol 
teaching medicine the old order ehangeth, giving 
place to new, and to this revolution let me briefly reter, 
since it has an immediate bearing on the main point I wish 
to make in the flrst portion of my address. The medical 
schools of the coimtry have been either independent, Um- 
versity, or State Institutions. The first class, by far the 
most numerous, have in title Uoiversity affiliations, but 
ate actually devoid o( organic union with seats of learning. 
Necessary as these bodies have been in the past, it is a 
cause for sincere congratulation that the number is steadily 
diminishing. Admirable in certain respects — adorned too 
in many instances by the names of men who bore the bur- 
den and heat of the day of small things, and have passed to 
thor rest amid our honoured dead — the truth must be 
acknowledged that the lamentable state of medical 
educstJon in this country twenty years ago was the direct 
result of the inherent viciouancas of a system they fostered. 
Something in the scheme gradually deadened in the pro- 
fessora all sense of the responsibility until they professed 
to teach (mark the word), in less than two years, on* 4 
' CJoiveraity of Minncfots, 189^ 
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the most difficult arts in the world to acquire. Fell 
teachers in medicine, believe me that when fifty or e 
years hence some historian traces the development of the 
profession in this country, he will dwell on the notable 
achievemeDts, on the great discoveriea, and on the un- 
wearied devotion of its members, but he will pass judg- 
ment — yes, severe judgment — on the absence of the sense 
of responsibility which permitted a criminal laxity in 
medical education unknown before in our annals. But 
an awakening has come, and there is sounding the knell 
of doom for the medical college, responsible neither to the 
pubhc nor the profession. 

The schools with close university connexions have been 
the most progressive and thorough in this country. The 
revolution referred to began some twenty years ago with 
the appearance of the President of a well-known University 
at a meeting of its medical faculty with a peremptory com- 
mand to set their house in order.^ Universities which 
teach only the Liberal Arts remain to-day, as in the middle 
ages, Scholoe minores, lacking the technical faculties which 
make the Schote majores. The advantages of this moat 
natural muon are manifold and reciprocal. The profes- 
sors in a University medical school have not that inde- 
pendence of which I have spoken, but are under an 
influence which tends constantly to keep them at a high 
level : they are urged by emulation with the other faculties 
to improve the standard of work, and bo are givea { 
strong stimulus to further development. 

To anyone who has watched the growth of the i 

■ Soe HohnM on Prewdent Eliot in Lift and Ldttrt of 0. I 
RiimtM. ISM, iL 187, 188, lOQ. 
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ideas in educ&tion it is evident tliat the most solid advances 
ID methods of teaching, the improved equipment, clinical 
and laboratory, and the kindlier spirit of generous rivalry — 
which has replaced the former debased method of counting 
heads as a teat of merit — all these advantages have come 
from a tightening of the bonds between the medical achool 
and the University. 

And lastly there are the State scboob, of which thia 
college is one of the few examples. It has been a char- 
acteristic of American Institutions to foster private 
industries and to permit private corporations to meet any 
demands on the part of the public. This idea carried to 
extreme allowed the unr^tricted manufacture— note the 
term — of doctors, quite regardless of the quali&»tions 
usually thought necessary in civilized communities — of 
physicians who may never have been inside a hospital 
ward, and who had, after graduation, to learn medicine 
somewhat in the fashion of the Chinese doctors who re- 
ot^ized the course of the arteries of the body, by noting 
just where the blood spurted when the acupuncture needle 
was inserted. So far as I know. State authorities have 
never interfered with any legally instituted medical school, 
however poorly equipped for its work, however lax the 
qualifications for licence. Not only has this policy of 
non-intervention been carried to excess, but in many 
St«te« a few physicians in any town could get a charter 
for a school without giving guarantees that laboratory or 
dinical facilitieB would be available. This anomalous 
condition is rapidly changing, owing partly to a revival 
of loyalty to higher ideals within the medical profession, 
•nd partly to a growing appreciation in the public of the 
I 2& 
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value of physiciaDB thoroughly educated in modem 
methods. A practical acknowledgment of this ia found 
in the recognition in three States at least of medicine aa 
one of the technical branches to be taught in the University 
supported by the people at large. 

But it is a secondary matter, after all, whether a school 
is under State or Univermty control, whether the endow- 
ments are great or small, the equipments palatial or 
humble ; the fate of an institution rests not on these ; 
the inherent, vital element, which transcends all material 
interests, which may give to a school glory and renown 
in their absence, and lacking which, all the " pride, pomp 
and circumstance " are vain — thia vitalizing element, I 
say, lies in the men who work in its halls, and in the ideals 
which they cherish and teach. There is a passage in one 
of John Hem'y Newman's Historical Sketches which ex- 
presses thia feeling in terse and beautiful language ; " I 
say then, that the personal influence of the teacher ie 
able in some sort to dispense with an academical system. 
but that system cannot iu any way dispense with persona' 
influence. With influence there is life, without it then 
IB none ; if influence is deprived of its due position, it wil 
not by those means be got rid of, it will only break on 
irregularly, dangerously. An academical system withou 
the personal influence of teachers upou pupils, is an Arcti 
winter ; it will create an ice-bound, petrified, cast-iroi 
University, and nothing else." 

Naturally from thia standpoint the selection of teaohei 

is the function of highest importance in the Regents ( 

a University. Owing to local conditions the choice of me 

lor certain of the cluurs ia restricted to residenta in tl 
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UnJTersity town, as tlie salaries in most schools of this 
country have to bo supplemented by outside work. But 
in all departments this principle Hhould he acknowledged 
and acted upon by trusteea and faculties, and supported 
by public opinion — that the very beat men available 
fihouM receive appointments. It is gratifying to note the 
brood liberality displayed by American colleges in welcom- 
ing from all parts teachers who may have shown any 
special fitness, emulating in this respect the liberality of 
the Athenians, in whose porticoes and lecture halls the 
stranger was greeted as a citizen and judged by his mental 
gifts alone. Not the least by any means of the object 
lessons taught by a great University is that literature 
and science know no country, and, as has been well said, 
' acknowledge " no sovereignty but that ot the mind, and 
DO nobility but that of genius." But it ia difficult in this 
matter to guide public opinion, and the Regents hava 
often to combat a provincialism which is as fatal to thfl 
highest development ot a University as is the shibboleth 
of a sectarian institution. 

I " 

I To paraphrase the words of Matthew Arnold, tb« 
(tmctioEi of the teacher is to teach and to propagate the 
best that is known and taught in the world. To teach 
the current knowledge of the subject he professes — sifting, 
analyzing, assorting, laying down principles. To pro- 
pegate i.e., to multiply, [acts on which to base principles 
—experimenting, searching, testing. The best that is 
known and taught in the world^nothing less can satisfy 
a t«acher worthy of the name, and upon ua of tho medical 

I 27 
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(acultica lies a bounden duty in this respect, ance o 
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co-oidinate with burofin atiSering, is cosmopolitan. 

Tbere are two aspecte in wbicb we may view the teacbei 
— as a worker and instructor in science, and as practitioner 
and professor of the art ; and these correspond to tbe 
natural divialon of the faculty into the medical school 
proper and the hospital. 

In this eminently practical country tbe teacher ol 
science has not yet received full recognition, owing ir 
part to the great expense connected with bis work, an^ 
in part to carelessness or ignorance in the public as t< 
the real strength of a nation. To equip and main- 
tain separate Laboratories in Anatomy, Physiology 
Chemistry (physiological and pharmacological), Patho 
logy and Hygiene, and to employ aldlled teachers, wh* 
shall spend all their time in study and instruction 
require a capital not to-day at the command of any medica 
school in the land. There are fortunate ones with two o 
three departments well organized, not one with all. Ii 
contiast, Bavaria, a kingdom of the German Empire 
with an area less than this State, and a population of fiv 
and a half millions, supports in its three University town 
flourishing medical schools with extensive laboratoriet 
many of which are presided over by men of world-wid 
reputation, the steps of whose doora are worn in man 
cases by students who have crossed the Atlantic ; seekin 
the wisdom of methods and the virtue of inspiration nc 
eaaily accessible at home. But there were professors i 
Bavarian medical schools before Marquette and Jolii 
had launched their canoes on the great stream which tl 
iatcepid La Salle had discovered, baf(K« Du Lhut mi 
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Father Hennepin below the falls of St. Aothony ; and 
justice compels ua to acknowledge that while winning an 
empire from the back-woods the people o! this land had 
more ni^nt needs than laboratories of research. All 
has now changed. In this State, for example, the phe- 
nomenal growth of which has repeated the growth of 
the nation, the wilderness has been made to blossom as 
the rose, and the evidences of wealth and prosperity on 
every side almost constrain one to break out into the now 
old song, " Happy is that people that is in such a case." 
But in the enormous development of material interesta 
there ia danger lest we miss altogether the secret of a 
nation's life, the true test of which is to be found in its 
intellectual and moral standards. There is no more potent 
antidote to the corroding inHuence of mammon than the 
presence in a community of a body of men devoted to 
science, living {or investigation and caring nothing for 
the lust of the eyes and the pride of life. We forget that 
the measure of the value of a nation to the world is neither 
the bushel nor the barrel, but mind ; and that wheat and 
pork, though useful and necessary, are but dross in com- 
pariaon with those intellectual products which alone are 
impel sbable The kindly fruits of the earth are easily 
grown , the finer fruits of the mind are of slower develop- 
ment and require prolonged culture. 

Each one of the scientific branches to which I have 
referred has been so specialized that even to teach it 
takes more time than can be given by a single Professor, 
while the laboratory classes also demand skilled assistaDoc, 
The aim of a school should be to have these depart- 
I in the charge of men who have, first, enthuai^^ 
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that de«p love of a aubject, that desire to t«ach and extend 
it without which all instruction becomca cold and iifclesa ; 
secondly, a full •personal knowlcdtie oj the- hranch taught ; 
not a second-band information derived from books, but 
the hving experience derived from experimental and 
practical work in the beat laboratories. This type ol 
instructor is fortunately not rare in American achoola 
The well-grounded students who have pursued then 
studies in England and on the Continent have added deptl 
and breadth to our professional scholarship, and tbeii 
critical faculties have been sharpened to discern what L 
beet in the world of medicine. It is particularly in thesi 
branches that we need teachers of wide learning, whoa 
standards of work are the highest known, and whos' 
methods are those of the masters in Israel. Thirdly, mei 
are required who have a sense of obfigaUon, that feelin 
which impels a teacher to be also a contributor, and to ad 
to the stores from which he so freely draws. And precisel 
here is the necessity to know the best that is taught i 
this branch, the world over. The investigator, to be sui 
ceasful, must start abreast of the knowledge of the da; 
and he differs from the teacher, who, living in the presen 
expounds only what is current, in that hia thoughts mu. 
be in the future, and his ways and work in advance of tl 
day in which he lives. Thus, unless a bacteriologist hi 
studied methods thoroughly, and is familiar with the e 
traordinarily complex flora associated with healthy at 
diseased conditions, and keeps in touch with every labc 
atory of research at home and abroad, he will in attemptii 
original work, find himself exploring ground already we 
known, and will probably burden an already ovei-ladi 
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literature with faulty and crude obscrvationfl. To avoid 
mistakes, he must know what is going on in the laboratories 
of England, France and Gemmny, as well as in those of his 
own oountry, and he muat receive and read six or ten 
joomals devoted to the subject. The same need for wide 
and accurate study holds good in all branches. 

Thoroughly equipped laboratories, in charge of men, 
thoroughly equipped as teachers and investigators, is the 
most preseinq want to-day in the medical schools of this 
country. 

The teacher as a professor and practitiuner of his art 
is more favoured than his brother, of whom I have been 
speaking ; he is more common, too, and less interesting ; 
though in the eyes of " the fool multitude who choose by 
show " more important. And from the standpoint of 
medicine as an art for the prevention and cure of disease, 
tho man who translates the hieroglyphics of science into 
the plain language of healing is certainly the more useful. 
He is more favoured inasmuch as the laboratory in 
which he works, the hospital, is a necessity in every centre 
of population. The same obligation rests on him to 
know and to teach the best that is known and taught 
in the world — on the surgeon the obligation to know 
thoroughly the scientific principles ou which his art is 
baaed, to be a master in the technique of hia liandicraft, 
ever studying, modifying, improving ; — on the physii 
the obbgation to study the natural history of diseases 
and the means for their prevention, to know the tme 
value of regimen, diet and drugs in their treatment, ever 
testing, devising, thinking ; — and upon both, to teach 
to tbeii students habite of reliance, and to be to tham 
81 
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examples of gentlenesA, forbearance and coTirtesy in dealin 
with their sufiering brethren. 

I would fain dwell upon many other points in the reh 
tion of the hospital to the medical school — on the neceesit 
of ample, full and prolonged clinical instruction, and c 
the importance of bringing the student and the patiei 
into close contact, not through the cloudy knowledge 
the amphitheatre, but by means of the accurate, critic 
knowledge of the wards ; on the propriety of eneouragit 
the younger men as instructors and helpers in ward worl 
and on the duty of hospital physicians and surgeons 
contribute to the advance of their art — but I pass on wi 
an allusion to a very delicat« matter in college facultiei 

From one who, like themselves, has passed la en 
de quarante ans, the seniors present will pardon a few pU 
lemarks upon the disadvantages to a school of liaving t 
many men of mature, not to say riper, years. losensib 
in the fifth and sixth decades, there begins to creep oi 
most of us a change, noted physically among other we 
the silvering of the hair and that lessening of elastic) 
which impels a man to open rather than to vault a fi 
barred gate. It comes to all sooner or later ; to some il 
only too painfully evident, to others it comes unconsciouf 
with no pace perceived. And with most of us this physi 
change has it« mental equivalent, not necessarily acc< 
psnied by loss of the powers of application or of ju 
ment ; on the contrary, often the mind grows cles 
and the memory more retentive, but the change is s 
in a weakened receptivity and in an inability to ad 
oneself to an altered intellectual environment. It is 
loss of mental elasticity which makes men over foitj 
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slow to receive new tmths. Harvey complained in his 
day that few men above this critical age seemed able to 
accept the doctrine of the circulation o( the blood, and tn 
OOT own time it is interesting to note bow the theory of 
the bacterial or^in of certain diseases baa had, as other 
truths, to grow to acceptance with the generation in which 
it was announced. The only safeguard in the teacher 
against this lamentable condition is to live in, and with 
the third decade, in company with the younger, more 
receptive and progresaive minds. 

There is no sadder picture than the Professor who has 
outgrown hia asefulnesa, and, the only one unconscious 
of the fact, insists, with a praiseworthy zeal, upon the 
performance of duties for which the circumstances of the 
time have rendered him unfit. When a man nor wax 
□or honey can bring home, he should, in the interests of 
an institution, be dissolved from the hive to give more 
labourere room ; though it is not every teacher who will 
echo the sentiment — 

Let me not live . . . 
Aftor m; Bame locks oil, to be the snofi 
Of younger Bpirite whose apprehensive aenaee 
All but now things disdain. 

As wo travel farther from the East, our salvation liea 
in keeping our faces toward the rising sun, and in letting 
the fates drag us, like Cocus his oxen, backward into the 
cave of oblivionj 

ni 

StodeotB of Medicine, Apprentices of the Guild, irith 
'bom are the promises, and in whom centre our hopea 
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— let me congratulate you on the choice of calling 
which oSers a combinatioa of intellectoal and moral 
interests found in no other profession, and not met with 
at all in the common pursuits of life — a combination which, 
in the words of Sir Jame« Paget. " offers the most com- 
plete and constant union of those three qualities which 
have the greatest charm tor pure and active minds— novelty, 
utility, and chanty," But I am not here to laud 
profession ; your presence here on these benches : 
guarantee that such praise is superfluous. Rather allow 
me, in the time remaining at my disposal, to talk of the 
influences which may make you good students — now in 
the days of your pupilage, and hereafter when yon en( 
upon the more serious duties of life. 

In the first place, acquire early the Art. of Detachment, 
by which I mean the faculty of isolating yomBcIves from 
the pursuits and pleasures incident to youth. By nature 
man is the incarnation of idleness, which quahty alone, 
amid the ruined remnants of Edenic characters, remains in 
all its primitive intensity. Occasionally we do find an 
individual who takes to toil as others to pleasure, but the 
majority of us have to wrestle hard with the original Adam, 
and find it no easy matter to scorn delights and live 
laborious days. Of special importance ia this gift to those 
of you who reside for the first time in a large city, the 
many attractions of which oSer a serious obstacle to its 
acquisition. The discipline necessary to secure this art 
brings in its train habits of eelf-control and forms a valu- 
able introduction to the sterner realities of life. 

I need scarcely warn you against too close attention to 
studies. I have yet to meet a medical stud* 
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the hey-day in whose blood hod been quite tamed in his 
college days ; but if you think I bave pUoed too mnch 
etreas upon isolation in patting the Art of Detachment 
first in order amongst the detidenta let nw temper tbe 
hard sayii^ by telling you bow with " Uboia i 
due pleasures to mix." Ask of any active l 
or A leader in a profession the secret which enables htm 
to accomplish much work, and he will reply in one word, 
system ; or as I shall tenn it, the Fi'rfue 0/ Method, the 
harness without which only the horses of genius teavel. 
There are two aspects of this subject ; the fiTEt relates to 
the orderly arrangement of your work, which is to some 
extent enforced by the roster of demonstrations and 
tures, but this you would do well to supplement in private 
tdy by a schedule in which each boor finds its allotted 
duty. Thus faithfully followed day by day system may 
become at last engrained in the most shiftless nature, and 
at the end of a semester a youth of moderate ability may 
find hiniaeli far in advance of the student who works 
spasmodically, and trusts to cramming. Priceless as this 
virtue is now in the time of your probation, it becomes in 
the practising physician an incalculable blessing. The 
incessant and irregular demands upon a busy doctor make 
it very difficult to retain, but the public in this matter 
can be educated, and the men who practise with system, 
allotting a definite time of the day to certain work, accom- 
plish much more and have at any rate a little leisure ; 
while those who are unmethodical never catch up with 
the day's duties and worry themselves, their confrhvt, 
and their patients. 

The other aspect of method has a deeper signifioanoe. 
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hard for you to reach, not consoling when attained, since 
it lays bare our weaknessea. The practice of medicine is 
an art, based on science. Working with science, in science, 
for science, it has not reached, perhaps never will, the 
dignity of a complete science, with exact laws, like astron 
omy OT engineering. la there then no science of medicine ' 
Yes, but in parts only, such as anatomy and physiology: 
and the extraordinary development of these branches 
during the present century has been due to the culti' 
vation of method, by which we have reached some degree 
of exactness, some certainty of truth. Thus we can weigh 
the secretions in the balance and measure the work o( the 
heart in foot-pounds. The deep secrets of generation 
have been revealed and the sesame of evolution has given 
us fairy tales of science more enchanting than the Arabian 
Nights' entertainment. With this great increase in out 
knowledge of the laws governing the processes of life, hai 
been a corresponding, not less remarkable, advance in al 
that relates to hfe in disorder, that is, disease. Tht 
mysteries of heredity are leas mysterious, the operating 
room has been twice over robbed of its terrors ; the law 
of epidemics are known, and the miracle of the threshini 
floor of Araunah the Jebosite, may be repeated in an 
town out of Bumbledom. All this change has come abou 
by the observation of facts, by their classification, an 
by the founding upon them of general laws. Emulatin 
the persistence and care of Darwin, we must collect fact 
with open-minded watcbfolness, unbiased by crotche 
or notions ; fact on fact, instance on instance, experimei 
on experiment, facts which fitly joined together by son 
aukatei who grasps the idea of their relationship may estai 
86 { 
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liah a general principle. But in the practice of medidne, 
where our atrength should be lies our great weakneaa. 
Our study ia man, as the subject of accidents or diseases. 
Were he always, inside and outside, cast in the same mould, 
instead of differing from his fellow man as much in consti- 
tution and in his reaction to stimulus as in feature, we 
should ere this have reached some settled principles in our 
art. And not only are the reactions themselves variable, 
but we, the doctors, are ao fallible, ever beset with the 
common and fatal facility of reaching conclusione from 
superficial observations, and constantly misled by the ■ 
ease with which our minds fall into the rust of one or two | 
experiences. 

And thirdly add to the Virtue of Method, the Qvalily 
of ThorovghrKss, an element of such importance that I had 
thought of making it the only subject of my remarks. 
Unfortunately, in the present arrangement of the curri- 
culum, few of you as students can hope to obtain more 
than a measure of it, but all can learn its value now, and 
ultimately with patience become living examples of ite 
benefit. Let me tell you briefly what it means. A 
knowledge of the fundamental sciences upon which our 
art is based — chemistry, anatomy, and physiology — not 
a smattering, but a full and deep acquaintance, not with 
all tiie facts, that is impossible, bat with the great principles 
baaed upon them. You should, as students, become 
hmiliar with the methods by which advances in knowledge 
are made, and in the laboratory see clearly the paths the 
grtat maat«rB have trodden, though you yourselves cannot 
walk therein. With a good preliminary training and a 
due apportioning of time you can reach in thesa three saaen- 




taal studies a degree of accuracy which ia the true prepara- 
tion lor your hfe duties. It means such a knowledge of 
diseases and of the emergencies of life and of the means 
for their alleviation, that you are safe and trustworthy 
guides for your fellowmen. You cannot of course in 
the brief years of pupilage so grasp the details of the various 
branches that you can surely recognize and successfully 
treat all cases. But here if you have mastered certain 
principles is at any rate one benefit of thoroughness — 
you will avoid the sloughs of charlatanism. Napoleon, 
according to Sainte Beuve, one day said when somebody 
was spoken of in his presence as a charlatan, " Charlatan 
as much as you please, but where is there not charlatan- 
ism 1 " Now, thoroughness is the sole preventive of this 
widespread malady, which in medicine is not met with 
only outside of the profession. Matthew Arnold, who 
quotes the above from Sainte Beuve, defines charlatanism 
OS the " confusing or obliterating the distinctions betweer 
excellent and inferior, sound and unsound, or only hali 
sound, true and untrue or hall true," The higher th( 
standard of education in a profession the less marked wil 
be the charlatanism, whereas no greater incentive to iti 
development can be found than in sending out from ou: 
colleges men who have not had mental training sufiicien' 
to enable them to judge between the excellent and tin 
inferior, the sound and the unsound, the true and the hal 
true. And it we of the household are not free from th' 
seductions of this vice, what of the people among whoc 
we work ? From the days of the sage of Endor, even th 
rulers have loved to dabble in it, while the public of a! 
sges have ever revelled in its methods — to-day, as in th 
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time of the Father of Hedicine, one of wbooe coot 
aries (Plato) thus sketches the world old trait : " And 
what a delightful life they lead I they are always doctoiiig 
and increasing and complicatang their disorders and always 
fancying they will be cored by any nostmtn which anybody 
advises them to try." 

The Art of Detachment, the Tutiu: of iSetbod, and tlie 
Quality of Thorooghness may make you students, in the 
true sense of the word, sncceatfiil practitaoners, or even 
great investigators ; bat yoor characters may still lack that 
which can alone give permanence to powers — the Oraee of 
EumSity. As the divine Italian at the very entrance to 
Purgatory was led by his gentie Master to the banks of 
the island and girt with a mfih, indicating thereby that he 
had cast off all pride and aelf-ctmceit, and was prepared 
for his perilous ascent to the realms above, so sboold you, 
now at the outset of your journey take the reed of humility 
in your hands, in token that you appreciate the length of 
the way, the difficulties to be overcome, and the fallibility 
of the faculties upon which yoo depend. 

In these daya of aggressive self-assertifm, when the 
stress of competition is so keen and the deare to make the 
most of oneself so universal, it may aeem a litUe old- 
fashioned to preach the necessity of this virtue, but I insist 
for ite own sake, and for the sake of what it brings, that a 
due humility should take the place of honour on the list. 
For its own sake, since with it comes not only a reverence 
for truth, but also a proper estimation of the difficulties 
encountered in our search for it. Uore perhaps than any 
other professional man, the doctor has a curious — shall 
I say morbid! — senativeness to (what he regards) per- 
09 
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sonal error. In a way this is right ; but it is too often 
accompanied by a cocksureness of opinion which, if en- 
couraged, leads him to bo lively a conceit that the mere 
suggestion of mistake under any circumstances is regarded 
as a reflection on his honour, a reflection equally resented 
whether of lay or p£ professional origin. Start out with 
the conviction that absolute truth is hard to reach in 
matters relating to our fellow creatures, healthy or diseased, 
that slips in observation are inevitable even with the best 
trained faculties, that errors in judgment must occur w 
the practice of an art which consists largely in balancing 
probabilities ; — start, I say, with this attitude of mind, 
and mistakes will be acknowledged and regretted ; but 
instead of a slow process of self-deception, with ever in- 
creasing inability to recognize truth, yon will draw from 
your errors the very lessons which may enable you to avoid 
their repetition. 

And, for the sake of what it brings, this grace of bnmilit}! 
is a precious gift. When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought you summon up the remembrance of your owr 
imperfections, the faults of your brothers will seem lesf 
grievous, and, in the quaint language of Sir Thomas 
Browne, you wiU " allow one eye for what is laudable ir 
them." The wrangling and unseemly disputes whid 
have too often disgraced our profession arise, in a great 
majority of cases, on the one hand, from tfiis morbid sen- 
sitiveness to the confession of error, and, on the other, 
from a lack of brotherly consideration, and a convenient 
forgetfulneas of our own failings. Take to heart the worde 
of the son of Sirach, winged words to the sensitive soul; 
of the sons of Escnlapius : " Admonish a friend, it ma; 
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be he haa not done it ; and if he have done it, that he do it 
no more. Admooish thy friend, it may be he hath not 
said it ; and if he hare, that he apeak it not again. Ad- 
monish a friend, for many times it ia a slander, and believe 
not every tale," Yes, many times it is a slander, and be- 
lieve not every tale. 

The tmth that lowliness is young ambition's ladder 
ia hard to grasp, and when accepted harder to maintain. 
It is BO dlfBcolt to be still amidst bustle, to be quiet amidst 
noise ; yet, " es bitdet e»n Talent sick in der StiSe " alone, 
in the calm life necessary to continuous work for a high 
purpose. The spirit abroad at present in this country 
is not favourable to this Teutonic view, which galls the 
quick apprehension and dampens the enthusiasm of the 
young American. All the same, it is true, and irksome 
at first thongh the discipline may be, there will come a time 
when the very fett«r3 in which you chafed shall be a strong 
defence, and your chains a robe of glory. 

Sitting in Lincoln Cathedral and gazing at one of the 
loveliest of human works — for such the angel Choir haa 
been said to be — there arose within me, obliterating for 
the moment the thousand heraldries and twilight saints and 
dim emblazonings, a strong sense of reverence for the minds 
which bad conceived and the hands which had executed 
sncli things of beauty. What manner of men were they 
who could, in those (to us) dark days, build such trans- 
oeodent monuments ? What was the secret of their art i 
By what spirit were they moved ? Absorbed in thought, 
I did not hear the boginmng of the music, and then, as a 
respottse to my reverie and arousing me from it, rang out 
tiui clear voice of the boy leading the antiphon, " That thy 
41 
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power, thy glory and mightiness of thy kingdom might 
be known unto men." Here was the answer. Moving in 
a world not realized, these men sought, however feebly, 
to express in glorious structures their conceptions of the 
beauty of holiness, and these works, our wonder, are but 
the outward and visible signs of the ideab which animated 
them. 

To us in very different days life oflers nearly the same 
problems, but the conditions have changed, and, as has 
happened before in the world's history, great material 
prosperity has weakened the influence of ideals, and blurred 
the eternal difference between means and end. StiU. 
the ideal State, the ideal Life, the ideal Church— what thej 
are and how best to realize them — such dreams continue t< 
haunt the minds of men, and who can doubt that their con. 
tcraplation greatly assists the upward progress of our race ' 
We, too, as a profession, have cherished standards, aomi 
of which, in words sadly disproportionate to my subject 
I have attempted to portray. 

My message is chiefly to you. Students of Medicine, sino 
with the ideals entertained now your future is indissolubl; 
bound. The choice lies open, the paths are plain befor 
you. Always seek your own interests, make of a high ani 
sacred calling a sordid business, regard your fellow creature 
as BO many tools of trade, and, if your heart's desire is fo 
riches, they may be yours ; but you will have bartered awa; 
the birthright of a noble heritage, traduced the physician' 
well-deserved title of the Friend of Man, and falsiBe 
the best traditions of an ancient and honourable Guile 
Od the other hand, I have tried to indicate some of tb 
ideals which you may reasonably cberiah. No mattt 
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"To one amall people ... it was given to create tbe prinripl 
of Prognes. That people waa the Greek. Except the Win 
forces of Nature, nothing moves in thie world which is not Greo 
in its origin." 

Madix. Quoted in Greek Thinkers by Gomperz. 

From the lifelees background of an unprogreesive world^Egyj 
Syria, frozen Scythia — a world in which the uncooscioua aocii 
aggregate had been everything, the cooscioua individual, h 
capacity and righte, ohnoet nothing, the Greek had stepped fortl 
Uke tiie young prince in the fable, to set things going. 

Walteb Patkb, Plato and PUOonism. 

Theee (yeara of vague, reetleas speculation) had now lostad lot 
enough, and it was time for the Mei^erjahre of quiet, molhodi<i 
reeeareb to auoceed if acieaco was to acquire steady and aedentAi 
habits instead of losing itself in a maze of phanlaHJes, rovolvii 
in idle circlce. It is tiie undying glory of the medical school ' 
Cos that it introduced this innovation in the domain of iU art. ai 
thus exercised tlie mo t beDoflcial infiuence on the whole IntellectD 
life of mankind. " Fiction to the right I Reality to the left ! 
was the battle-cry of this school in the war they were the first ' 
wage against the exoeasm and defects of the nature- philosoph 
Nor could it have found any more suitable champions, for ll 
serious and noble calling of tbo physician, which brings him evoi 
day and every hour in close communion with nature, in the esc 
cise of which miai^lrfM in theory engender the most fatal practic 
consequences, has aerred in all ogee as a nursery of the most genuii 
and incorniptible sense of truth. The beet physicians must I 
the beet observers, but the man who seee keenly, who bean clearl 
and wboae senses, powerful at the start, are sharpened and refim 
by constant esercise, will only in exceptional instances be a visiona: 
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PHYSIC AND PHYSICIANS AS 
DEPICTED IN PLATO ' 



OUR Historical Club had under consideration last ] 
winter the subject of Greek Medicine. After in- 
troductory remarks and a description of the jEsculapUn 
temples and worship by Dr. Welch, we proceeded to a 
Bystematic study of the Hippocratic writings, taking up 
in Older, as found in them, medicine, hygiene, surgery, 
and gynecology. Among much of interest which we 
gleanod, not the least important was the knowledge that 
as an art, medicine had made, even before Hippocrates, 
great progress, as much almost as was possible without a 

t basis in the sciences of anatomy and ph}-siology. Minds 
inijuistttve, acute, and independent bad been studying the 
-problems of nature and of man ; and several among the 
pre-Socratic philosophers had been distinguished physi- 
cians, notably, Pythagoras, Empedocles, and Democritus. 
Unfortunately we know but little of their views, or even 
of the subjeota in medicine on which they wrote. In the 
n*e of Democritus, however, Diogenes Laertius ha.1 pre- 
I list of his medical writings, which intensifies 
I Joluu Hopkins Hoepital Sstorioal Oub, 1B93. 
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PHYSIC AND PHYSICIANS 
regiet at the loas of the works of this great man, the i 
of one of whose essaya, " On Those who are Attacked wi 
Cough after ninesB " indicates a critical observation 
disease, which Darembei^ seems unwilling to allow to t 
pre-Hippocratic philosopher-phyfliciana. 

We gathered also that in the golden age of Grew 
medicine had, as to-day, a triple relationship, with acieni 
with gymnastics, and with theology. We can imagine 
Athenian father of the early fourth century worried abc 
the enfeebled health of one of his growing lads, asking t 
advice of Hippocrates about a suspicious cough, or sendi 
him to the paleeetra of Taureas for a systematic course 
gymnastics ; or, as Socrat«s advised, " when human si 
was exhausted," asking the assistance of the divine Apol 
through his son, the " hero-physician," iEsculapiua, at 
temple in Epidaurus or at Athena itself. Could the Gn 
live over his parental troubles at the end of the nineteei 
century, he would get a more exact diagnosis and a m 
rational treatment ; but he might travel far to find 
eminent a " professor " of gymnastic as Miccus for his b 
and in Christian science or faith-healing he would find 
bastard substitute for the stately and gracious worship 
the vSsculapian temple.* 

From the Hippociatic writings alone we have a \ 

' For an acocrant of " .Sflculapiua at Epidauria and Atlie 

cbapter vi. of Dyer's Gida of Oreece {Macmillan. 1891), a cha 

which oanUins also on excellent diacussioa on the relation of ae< 

I lo prkeUy medioine. In Qiapter III of Pater'a delightful a 

f Jfontu the Epicurean, ia a description of one of the RomanjS^uli 

, and an aoooont of the metJtod of procedure in the " cure," 

ridiooloiu aepecta of which are eo graphically deecribed is 

" Piutos " of AriatoiriiBOM. 
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r imperfect knowledge of the atate of medicine in the most 
' brilliant period of Grecian history ; and many details re- 
lating to the character and to the life of physicians are 
gleaned only from secular authors. So much of the daily 
liie of a civilized community relates to problems of health 
and disease that the great writers of every age of necee«ty 
throw an important side-hght, not only on the opinions of 
the people od these questions, but oft^n on the condition of 
special knowledge in various branches. Thus a consider- 
able lit«rature already illustrates the medical knowledge 
of Shakespeare, frum whose doctors, apothecaries, and 
mad-folk much may be gathered as to the state of the pro> 
feeaion in the latter part of the sixteenth century. So al«o 
the satire of Moli^re, maUcioue though it be, has preserved 
for us phases of medical bfe in the seventeenth century, 
for which we scan in vain the strictly medical writings 
of that period ; and writers of our times, like George Eliot, 
have told for future generations in a character such as 
Lydgate, the little every-day details of the struggles and 
■Bpirations of the profession of the nineteenth century, of 
which we find no account whatever in the files of the Lanceti 
We are fortunate in having had preserved the writings 
of tiie two most famous of the Greek philosophers — the 
great idealist, Plato, whose " contemplation of all time and 
all existence " was more searching than that of his pre- 
decessors, fuller than that of any of his disciples, and the 
great realist, Aristotle, to whose memory every department 
of knowledge still pays homage, and who has swayed the 
master-mind!) of twenty-two centuries. From the writings 
of both much may be gathered about Greek physic and 
physicians; but I propose in this essay to reatriut myself 
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to what I have culled from the Dialogues of , 
ehall first speak of his physiological and pathological specii- 
latJons ; then I shall refer to the many interesting allusions 
to, and analogies drawn from, medicine and physieians ; 
and, lastly, 1 shall try to estimate from the Dxaloguet 
the social standing of the Greek doctor, and shall speak on 
other points which bear upon the general condition of the 
profession; The quotations are made in every instance 
from Professor Jowett's translation, the third edition, 1892.' 



1 



To our enhghtened minds the anatomy and physioli 
of Plato are crude and imperfect ; as much or even more 
BO than those of Hippocrates. In the Tinmus he con- 
ceived the elements to be made up of bodies in the form of 
triangles, the different varieties and combinations of which 
accounted for the existence of the four elementary bodies of 
Empedocles — fire, earth, water, and air. The differences 
in the elementary bodies are due to differences in the size 
and arrangement of the elementary triangles, which, like 
the atoms of the atomist, are too small to be visible. Mar- 
row had the most perfect of the elementary triangles, and 
from it bone, flesh, and the other structures ol the body 
were made. "God t4X)k such of the primary triangles as 
were straight and smooth, and were adapted by their 
perfection to produce fire and water, and air and earth ; 
these, I say, he separated from their kinds, and mingling 
them in due proportions with one another, made the 

■ Tht Diaioguea af Plato, translated into English by B. Jui 
ALA., Mast«r of Batliol Cblloge. Oxlord. At Uia narm^sm I 
•ditiaa. 1871 ; Ihiid edition. IHVa. 
50 
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liow out of them to be a onivasa] seed of the whole race of 

BnuLokind ; and is thia seed he then planted and enclosed 

■the souls, and in the original distribution gave to the mar- 

X)w aa many and various fonuB oe the different kinds of 

louls were hereafter to tecave. That which, like a field, 

B to receiye the divine seed, he made round every way,* 

nd called that portion of the marrow brain, intending 

that, when an animal was perfected, the vessel containing 

this substance should be the head ; but that which waa 

intended to contain the remaining and mortal part of the 

I he distributed into figures at once round and elon- 

pited, and he called them all by the name ' marrow ' ; and 

> theae, as to anchors, fastening the bonds of the whole 

I, he proceeded to fashion around them the entire frame- 

rork of out body, constructing for the marrow, first of aH, 

a completo coverii^ of bone." ' 

The account of the etructure of bone and flesh, and of 
fonctiona of respiration, digestion, and circulation is un- 
intelUgible to our modem notiooa. Plato knew that the 
blood was in constant motion ; in speaking of inspiration and 
_«xpiration, and the network of fire which interpenetrates 
J body, he says : " For when the respiration is going in 
md out, and the fire, which is fast bound within, follows 
i, and ever and anon moving to and fro, enters the belly 
I reaches the meat and drink, it dissolves them, and 
them into small portions, and guiding them 
btbe paasages where it goes, pumps them as from a 
iinto the channels of the veins, and makes Ihe 
f the veing fUm through the body as through a am- 
A complete circulation was unknown ; but Plato 
■ AotiOMM. iii. 493. * tfaid. Ui. SOI. 
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PHYSIC AND PHYSICIANS 
understood lully that the blood was the eoorce ot nonmh- 
ment, — " the liquid itself we call blood, which nourishes 
the flefth and the whole body, whence all parts axe watered 
and empty spaces filled." ' In the young, the triangles, 
or in modern parlance we would aay the atoms, are new, 
and are compared to the keel of a vessel just off the stocks. 
They are locked firmly together, but fonn a soft and deli- 
cate maas freshly made of marrow and nourished on milk. 
The process of digestion is described as a struggle between 
the triangles out of which the meats and drinks are com- 
posed, and those of the bodily frame ; and as the former 
are older and weaker the newer triangles of the body cut 
them up, and in this way the animal grows great, being 
nourished by a multitude of similar particles. The triangles 
are b constant fluctuation and change, and in the " Sym- 
posium " Socrates makes Diotima say, " A man is called 
the same, and yet in the short- interval which elapses be- 
tween youth and age, and in which every animal is said to 
have Ufa and identity, he is undergoing a perpetual pro- 
cess of loss and reparation —hair, flesh, bones, and 
whole body are always changing." ' 

The description of senility, euthanasia, and death 
worth quoting : " But when the root« of the triangles 
loosened by having undergone many confltcto with many 
things in the course of time, they are no longer able to cut 
or assimilate the food which enters, but are themselves 
easily divided by the bodies which come in from without. 
In this way every animal is overcome and decays, and this 
affection is called old age. And at last, when the bonds by 
which tlie triangles of the marrow are united no longer 
Dialogua. m. 503. ' Ibid. i. ( 
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AS DEPICTED IN PLATO 
bold, and are parted by the strain of existence, they in 
turn loosen the bonds of the soul, and she, obtaining a 
natural release, flies away with joy. For that which takes 
place according to nature is pleasant, but that which is 
contrary to nature is painful. \nd thus death, it caused 
by disease or produced by wounds, is painful and violent ; 
but that sort of death which comes with old age. and fulfilfl 
the debt of nature is the easiest of deaths, and ia accom- 
panied with pleasure rather than with pain." * 

The mode of origin and the nature of disease, as de- 
scribed in the Timwus, are in keeping with this primitive 
and imperfect science. The diseases of the body arise 
when anyone of the four elements is out of place, or when 
the blood, sinews and 6esh are produced in a wrong order. 
Much influence is attributed to the various kinds of bile. 
The worst of all diseases, he thinks, are those of the spinal 
marrow, in which the whole course of the body is reversed. 
Other diseases are produced by disorders of respiration • 

by phlegm " when detained within by reason of the air 
babbles." This, if mingled with black bile and dispersed 
about the courses of the head produces epilepsy, attacks 
of which during sleep, he says, are not so severe, but when 
it assails those who are awoke it is hard to be got rid of, 
and " being an aSection of a sacred part, is most justly 
called sacred " morbtu aacer. Of other disorders, excess 
of fire causes a continuous fever ; of air, quotidian fever ; 
of water, which is a more sluggish element than either fire 
or air, tertian fever ; of earth, the moat sluggish element 
of the (our, is only purged away in a four-fuld period, that 
quartan fever.' 
' DiaioguM, iii. 603^. * Ibid, iii, OOT-*. 
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Tbc peychology of Plato, in contrast to hia anatomy 
and physiology, has a strangely modern savour, and the 
thiee-fold divisions of the nund into reason, spirit and 
appetite, represents very much the mental types recog- 
nized by students of the present day. The rational, im- 
mortal principle of the soul " the golden cord of reason " 
dwells in the brain, " and inasmuch as we are a plant not 
of earthly but of heavenly growth, raises us from earth to 
our kindred who are in heaven." The mortal soul con- 
sista of tvo parts ; the one with which man " loves and 
hungers and thirsts, and feels the flutterings of any othei 
desire," is placed between the midriff and the boundarj 
of the navel ; the other, passion or spirit, is situated ii 
the breast between the midriff and the neck, " in orde 
that it might be under the rule of reason and might joii 
with it in controlling and restraining the desires whei 
they are no longer willing of their own accord to obey th 
word of command issuing from the citadel." ' 

No more graphic picture of the struggle between th 
rational and appetitive parta of the soul has ever bee 
given than in the comparison of man in the Plusdnis to 
charioteer driving a pair of winged horses, one of which 
noble and of noble breed ; the other ignoble and of Ignob 
breed, so that " the driving of them of necessity gives 
great deal of trouble to him." ' 

The comparison of the mind of man in the Tfie4Btel: 
to a block of wax, " which is of different sizes in difierei 
men ; harder, moister, and having more or less of puri 
ID one than another, and in some of an intermedia 
quality," is one of the happiest of Plato's conceptjot 
' Dialogua, i" •"• " ...... ..~ 
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This wax tablet is a gift of Memoiy, the mother of the 
Hoaes ; " and when we wish to remember anything which 
we have seen, or heard or thought in oui own minds, we 
hold the wax to the perceptions and thoughts, and in that 
material receive the impression of them as from the seal 
of a ring ; and that we remember and know what is im- 
printed as long as the image lasts ; but when the imag& 
is effaced, or cannot be taken, then we forget and do not 
know." ' 

Another especially fortunate comparison is that of tha 
mind to an aviary which is gradually occupied by ^Serent 
kinds of birds, which correspond to the varietieB of know- 
ledge. When we were children the aviary was empty, 
and as we grow up we go about " catching " the various 
kinds of knowledge.* 

Plato recognized, in the Timceus, two kinds of mental 
disease, to wit, madness and ignorance. He has the notion 
advocated by advanced psychologists to-day, that much 
;cl the prevalent vice is due to an ill disposition of the body, 

td is involuntary ; " for no man is voluntarily bod ; but 
bad become bad by reason of ill disposition of the body 
bad education, things which are hateful to every man 
and happen to him against his will." * A fuller discussion 
of the theorem that madness and the want of sense are 
the same ts found in the Aldbiades (II.) ; which is not, how- 
one of the genuine Dialoguea. The different lands 
of want of sense are very graphically described : 

«. In like maimor men differ in r«g&rd to wont of aeaao. 

I Uotia wbo arc most out at their wits ve call " madmen," while we 

B tbcM wbo aro tew far gone " stupid," or " idiotic," or if 'we 
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prefer geatle language, dwcribe them aa " rom&ntic " or " simple- 
minded," or again as " innocent," or " inexperienced," or " foolish." 
You majr even find other names if you seek for them, but by all of 
them lack of sense is intended. They only diSer as one art appears 
to UB to difier t'^m anothfir. or one Himuum from another. 

There is a shrewd remaTk in the RepuMxc "that the 
most gifted minds, when they are LU-educated, become 
pie-eminenetly bad. Do not great crimea and the spirit 
of pure evil spring out of a fiilneas of nature mined by 
education rather than from any inferiority, whereas weak 
natures are scarcely capable of any very great good or very 
great evil." ' 

In the Phwdrus there is recognized a form of madneae 
" which is a divine gift and a source of the chiefest blessings 
granted to man." Of this there are four kinds — prophecy, 
inspiration, poetry and love. That indefinable something 
which makes the poet as contrasted with th rhymstei 
and which ia above and beyond all art, is well characterizec 
in the following sentence : " But he who, having no toucl 
of the Muse's madness in his soul, cornea to the door am 
thinks that he will get into the temple by the help of art- 
he, I say, and his poetry are not admitted. The sane mai 
disappeara and is nowhere when he enters into rivalry will 
a madman." ' Certain crimes, too, are definitely recog 
nized as manifeatations of insanity ; in the Laws the ir 
curable criminal ia thus addressed ; " Oh, sir, the impuls 
which moves you to rob temples is not an ordinary huma 
malady, nor yet a visitation of heaven, but a madnei 

■ Dialogva. iii. 1S8. 

* Tbid. i. 460-1 , " Not by wisdom do poetA write po*tty. but 
B sort of inspiration and geaiua." —Apology. 
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which is begottCD in man from ancient and unexpiated 
crimes of hia race." In the Laws, too, it is stated that 
there are many sorts of madness, some arising out of 
disease, and others originating in an evil and passionate 
temperament, and are increased by bad education. Re- 
specting the care of the insane, it b stated that a madman 
shall not be at large in the city, but his relations shall keep 
him at home in any way they can, or if not, certain fines 
are mentioned.' 

The greatest aid in tite prevention of disease is to pre- 
serve the due proportion of mind and body, " for there is 
no proporinon or disproportion more productive of health 
and disease, and virtue and vice, than that between soul 
and body." In the double nature of the living being if 
there is in this compound an impassioned soul more power- 
ful than the body, " that soul, I say, convulses and fills 
with disorders the whole inner nature of man ; and when 
eager in the pursuit of some sort of learning or study, 
causes wasting ; or again, when teaching or disputing in 
private or in public, and considerations and controversies 
arise, inflames and dtssolvee the composite form of man 
and introduces rheimis ; and the nature of this pheno- 
menon is not onderstood by most professors of medicine, 
who ascribe it to the opposite of the real cause." ■ : : 
Body and mind should both be equally exercised to pro* 
tect against this disproportion, and " we should not move 
the body without the soul or the soul without the body. 
In this way they will be on their guard against each other. 
Mid be healthy and well balanced." He urges the niatho- 
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'^tatjci&n to practise gymnastic, And the gymnast to culti- 
vate music anJ philosophy.' 

The modes of treatment advised are simple, and it is 
evident that Plato had not much faith in medicines. Pro- 
fessor Jowett's commentary is here worth quoting : " Plato 
is atill the enemy of the purgative treatment of physicians, 
which, except in extreme cases, no man ot sense will ever 
adopt. For, as he adds, with an insight into the truth, 
' every disease is akin to the nature of the living being and 
is only irritated by stimulants.' He is of opinion that 
nature should be left to herself, and is inclined to think 
that physicians are in vain (cp. Laws, VI. 761 C, where he 
aays that warm baths would be more beneficial to the 
limbs of the aged rustic than the prescriptions of a not 
overwise doctor). If he fle«m8 to be extreme in his con- 
demnation of medicine and to rely too much on diet and 
exercise, he might appeal to nearly all the best phyaioians 
of our own age in support of his opinions, who often speak 
to their patients of the worthlessnese of drags. For we 
ourselves are sceptical about medicine, and very unwilling 
to submit to the puigattve treatment of physicians. May 
we not claim for Plato an anticipation of modem ideas as 
about some questions of astronomy and physios, so also 
about medicine t As in the CJiarmides (156, 7) he tells us 
that the body cannot be cured without the soul, bo in the 
TimcBus he strongly asserts the sympathy of soul and 
body ; any defect of either is the occasion of the gr 
discoid and disproportion in the other. Here too m 
ft presentiment that in the medicine of the future t 
terdependence of mind and body will bo more fully 
■ Dialofuu. iu. SlO-1. 
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used, uid tjiat tbe iuflaeooe of tl» one over the otl 
nujr be exerted ia m muiner which is not now thought 
poaublc." ' 

Tbe effect of t^ purgative method to which Plato woe 
so opposed ia prob&blj referred to in tbo feliowing passage. 
" When a mao goes of bis own accord to a doctor's shop 
and takes medicine, is he not quite awaie that soon and 
lor many days afterwards, be will be in a state of body 
which be would rathet die than accept as a perniauent 
condition of his life ^ " 

It is somewhat remarkabU that nowhere in the Dialogues 
is any reference made to the method of healing at the 
)«fi»nU|iian temples. The comments upon phy»c and 
phynctaiu are made without allu»on to these inatitutiona. 
Bjppoeiates and other practitioners at Athena were pro- 
bably aeeolar Aadepiada, but as Dyer remarks, " in spite 
o( the •aveiatwe the doctors kept in touch with tbe wor- 
kup of .Stoalapiud, and the priests in his temples did not 
Bocni soeh Kcnlar knowledge as tbey could gain from lay 
pnctitKiDeiB. 

IL 
So much lor the general conception of the structure aod^ 
fonctioas of the body, in order and disorder, as conceived 
by PUto. Wen uothing more to be ^eaned, the thoughts 
on these qoeatioiu of one of the greatest minds of what 
was iatoUectnally the most btilliaot period of tbe race, 
would be ol intetett, but scattered throughout bis writings 
are innumerably little obiter dkta, which indicate a pro- 
loond bunriedge of that side of human nature which tuma 
113. > Tkt <hd4 of Oruet. 
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nppennort when the machinery is out of gear. There are. 

in addition, many charming analogies drawn irom medicine, 
and many acute suggestions, some of which have a moderu 
flavour. The noble pilot and the wise physician who, as 
Nestor remarka, " ia worth many another man," furnish 
some of the most striking iUustratioos of the Dialogues. 

One of the most admirable definitions of the Art of 
Medicine I selected as a rubric with which to grace my 
text-book. " And I said of medicine, that this is an Art 
which considers the constitution of the patient, and has 
principles of action and reasons in each case." Or, again, 
the comprehensive view taken in the statement, " There 
is one science of medicine which is concerned with the 
inspection of health equally in all times, present, past and 
future." 

Plato gives a delicious account of the origin of 
modern medicine, as contrasted with the art of the 
of Aaclepius. ' 

Well, I said, and in require the help of medicine, not when • 
wound hsB to be cured, or on oocoaion of on epidemio, but just 
because by indolence and a habit of life such as we have been 
describing, men fill themselves with watera and winda, as if their 
botUn were a maisb. compelling the ingenious sons of Aaolepiua 
to find more nsjiiM for diseases, such as fiatulenae and catarrh ; 
is not this, too, a disgrace t 

Yea. he said, they do certainly give very BtronKe and new-fangled 
names Ut diaoasaa. 

Yes. I said, and I do not believe there were any such diseases in 
Lbe days of Asclepius ; and this I infer from the oirousutance that 
the hero Eorypylus, after he has been wounded in Homer, drinks 
a poaset of Pramnian wine woU besprinkled with barley-meat and 
grated cheese, whicli ant certainly intlammatoiy, and yet the soiu of 
Asolepius who were at the Trojan war do not blame the duuMl 

' DiaiotjHU, iiL 93. 
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who giTCB him the drink, or rebuke Fatrocltu, who is treating \m 

Well, he Mid, ttiftt was surely an «xtmordinary drink to be given 
to a poraon in his candition. 

Not go ortraordinary. I replied, if you bear in mind that in former 
dayu, u ti commonly Bjud. before tbo timeof Herodicns, th^uildof 
Asclepius did oot praotise our present Bystem ot medicine, which 
may be said to educate diseases. But Herodiiias. being a trainer, 
and himself of a sickly constitution, by a combination of training 
and doctoring toimd out a way of torturing Erst and chiefly Jiimaelf, 
and secondly the nat of the world. 

How was that ! he said. 

By the invention of lingering death ; for he had a mort«i disease 
which he perpetually tended, and as recovery was oat of the ques- 
tion, be passed his entire life as & valetudinarian ; he could do 
nothing but attend upon hinuolf, and he was in constant torment 
whenever he departed in anything from hia usual r^men, and bo 
dying ban), by the help of science he etmggled on to old age. 

A rare reward of his skill I 

He goea on to say that Asclepius did not instruct hia 
deacendantA in valetudinarian arts because be knew that 
m well-ordered atatea individuals with occupations had 
no time to be ill. If a carpenter falls sick, he asks the 
doctor for a " rough and ready cure — an emetic, or a 
purge, or a cautery, or the knife — these are hia remedies." 
Should any one prescribe for him a course of dietetics 
and tell him to swathe and swaddle his head, and all that 
aort of thing, he says, " he sees no good in a life spent in 
I nuising his disease to the neglect of his coatomary employ- 
Lment; and therefore bidding good-bye to this sort of 
^ysician, he resumes his ordinary habits, and either gets 
ell and lives and docs his business, or, if his coustitation 

, he dies and has no more trouble." ' 
Be ia more in earnest in another place (Oorniat) ia an 
< iMoIiVM*. iii. 93-i. 
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account of the relations of the arte of medicine and gym. 
naatica: "The soul and the body being two, have two 
arts corresponding to them : there is the art of politjcs 
attending on the son) ; and another art attending on the 
body, of which I know no speciBc name, but which may 
be described as having two divisions, one of them gym- 
nastic, and the other medicine. And in politics there is 
a legislative part, which answers to gymnastic, as juslace 
does to medicine ; and the two parta nm into one another, 
justice having to do with the same subject as legislation, 
and medicine with the same subject as gymnastic, but 
with a difference. . . . Cookery 8imulat«a the disguise of 
medicine, and pretends to know what food is the best for 
the body ; and if the physician and the cook had to enter 
into a competition in which children were the judges, or 
men who had no more sense than children, as to which of 
them best understands the goodness or badness of food, 
the physician would be starved to death." ' 

And later in the same dialogue Socrates claims to be the 
only true politician of hia time who speaks, not with any 
view of pleasing, but for the good of the State, and is un- 
willing to practise the graces of rhetoric — and so would 
make a bad figure in a court of justice. He saya: "I 
shall be tried just as a physician would be tried in a court 
of little boys at the indictment of the cook. What would 
he reply under such circumstances, if some one were to 
accuse him, saying, ' my boys, many ovil things has 
this man done to you ; he is the death of you. especially of 
the younger ones among you, cutting and burning and 
starving and suffocating you, until you know not what to 
■ DMotuu. ii. 31S-e. 
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I do i be ffvm you tho tnttenst potions, and compd* roa 

I to hunger »»d tut ? How anUk« the variety of niesta 

I &od Bwceta oa which I feasted tot you.' What do yoa 

' mppoae that the pbyaidaji would be able to reply when he 

foond hiDudf ID such a piedicameDt t If he told the 

truth be could only say ; ' AU the«e erj Uiings, my boys 

I did for your health,' and then would there BOt juit bo a 

clamour amoDg a jury like that ! tlow they would cry 

out ! " ' 

The principle of continoitr, of uniformity, ao Ntriking 
in andent physiea was tzansferred to the body, which, tike 
the wodd, was conceired as a whole. Several striking 
panagea illosfarative of this are to be found. Thus to the 
qiMBltoo of Sociat«a, " Do yon think that you can know 
the natore of the eoul intelligently without knowing the 
nature of the whole f " Phsdros lepbes, " Hippocnles, 
the Aadepiad, says that tJw natnie even of the body can 
only be ondentood aa a whole." ' The importance of 
tnating the whole and not the part a moisted upon. In 
the caae of a patient who comes to them with bad eyes 
the aayisg is " that they cannot core his eyes by them- 
aelvca, but that if his eyes are to be cured bis head must be 
tnated " : and then again they say " that to thick of 
cming the bead alone and not the rest of the body also is 
the height of loOy." 

Channidee had been complaining of a headache, and 
Oritiaa had aaked Socrates to make believe that he could 
oan faiiii of it. He swd that he had a charm, which he 
had laamt, wbeo serving with the army, of one of the 
phyvsiaBB of the Tbracian king, Zamobds. This pb}'Bi- 
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cian had told Socrates that the cure of the part should not 
be attempted without treatment of the whole, and also 
that no attempt should be made to cure the body without 
the soul, " and, therefore, if the head and body are to be 
well you must begin by curing the soul ; that is the first 
thing. . . . And he who taught me the cure and the charm 
added a special direction, ' Let no one,' he said, ' persuade 
you to cure the head until he has first given you his soul to 
be cured. For this,' he said, ' is the great error of our day 
in the treatment of the human body, that phj-sicians sepa- 
rate the soul from the body.' " The charms to which he 
refetred were fair words by which temperance was im- 
planted in the soul.' 

Though a contemporary, Hippocrates is only once again 
referred to in the Dialogues — where the young Hippocrates, 
son of Apollodorus, who has come to Protagoras, " that 
almighty wise man," as Socrates terms htm in anoth^ 
place, to learn the science and knowledge of human life, 
is asked by Socrates, " If you were going to Hippocrates 
of Cos, the Asclepiad, and were about to give him your 
money, and some one liad said to you, ' You are paying 
money to your namesake, Hippocrates, Hippocrates ; 
tell me, what is he that you give him money ? ' how 
would you fiave answered ? " "I should say," he replied, 
" ttiat I gave money to him as a physician." " And what 
will he make of you ! " "A physician,' he said ' — a 
paragraph which would indicate that Hippocrates was in 
the habit of taking pupils and teaching them the art of 
medicine ; and in the EtUkydemtts, with reference to the 
education of physicians, Socrates says, " that he ^ 
DMogiu». i. 11-13. * Ibid. 1 131-e. 
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norliear of an; one who aiuven u ^oa would luvfl him ; ud I 
oHinot ihake ofi a feeling of Koxiet;. 

8oe. Tbtae ue the pangs of Ubonr, m; dear ^enletoa ; yon 
have Bometiiing witiiin yon iriiioh yon are bringing to the birth. 

Thtt^ I do not know, Socrstes ; I cmly aay vbai I feeL 

8oe. And did yon never hear, simpleton, that I am (be aon of 
a midwife, brare and bnrly, whose name was Ruenante T 

ThoA Yes, I have. 

Soc And that I myaelf pnotiM midwifny T 

Thtal. No, nerer. 

Soc Let me tell you that I do thongh, my friend; bat yoa 
mnat not rereel the seoret, as the world in general have not found 
me out ; and therefore they only say of me, that I am the atntogMt 
of mortals, and drive men to their wits' tad. Did yen ever best 
that too I 

Theat. Yea. 

Soe. Shall I tell yon t^e reason t 

Tha^. By all meuis. 

See. Bear in mind the whole busioMS of the mldwives, and tbm 
you will see my meaning better. No woman, as yon are probably 
aware, who is still able to conceive and bear, attends other women, 
but only those who are past bearing. 

Theat, Yes, I know. 

Soc The reaaon of t^ is said to be that Artemis — the goddcoi 
of childbirth — is not a mother, and she bononn those who are like 
herself ; but she oould not aUow the barrm to be midwivea, because 
human nature cannot know the mystery of an art without ex* 
perienoe ; and therefore she assigned this office to those who are 
too old to bear. 

Thtal. I dare say. 

Soc. And I dare aay, too, or rather I am absolutely certain, 
that the midwivee know better than othws who is pregnant and 
who is not T 

Theud. Very troe. 

Soc And by the use of potions and incantations tiiey are able 
to arouae the pangs and to soothe them at will ; tiiey can make 
those bear who have a difficulty in bearing, and if they think fit^ 
they oan smother the embryo in t^e womb. 

Theal. Th^ouL 

Soe. Did you ever remark that they are abo most ounning 
matchmakers, and have a thorough knowledge of ^lat uaioas an 
likely to produoe a brave brood T 
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8oc Ttai let me tea joa that tin k tWr 
thin iiittiBg tiie imitiilifl oord. And if yon 
that tiie MMa ut iriiidi colthrmtes madg^Amm'm tbe frvteol tiia 
aarU^ wiD ba laoft likflty to knov Id i^At nOi tlie asrenl pboto 
or aeada dioald ba depoated. 
Tiaflt T«a» tlia aama art. 

Ak. And do yoiiaiippQaa thai with wooMDtiiaeaniaoliiarwML 
Tftaflt I dMwld think not. 

Sk. OBttainly not; but midwiraa are wpacfahb wobmo and 
have a cfaaiaoter to kaa, and tiiej aToid tiua dBpartment ol their 
^nkmkm, beoane they are afraid of bai« called 
which ia a name ghran to thoae who join tp^Btherman and 
in an vdawfol and imacientific way ; and yet the tme midwiie ia 
ako the tme and aofy matchmaker. 
The0tL Gfearly. 

80c. Such are the midwirea, iHwae taak ia a irery important 
one, bat not so important aa mine ; for women do not bring into 
the worid at one time real chiklren, and at another time coonter- 
feita whoA are with difficulty diatiiigiiiBhed from them ; if they 
did, then the diaoenment of the true and falae birth woaki be the 
crowning achievement of the art of midwifery — ^yon wooki think 
ao? 

TkeasL Indeed I ehoukL 

Soc WeQ, my art of midwifery ia in moat respec ta like theirs ; 
bat difEera in that I attend men and not women, and I look after 
tl^ aook when they are in labour, and not after their bodies : 
and the triamph of my art ia in thoroughly eiamining whether the 
thoof^t which the mind of the yoang man ia bringing to the birth, 
it a fahe idol or a noUe and tme birth. And like the midwiyee, 
I am barren, and the reproach which ia often made againat me, 
that I aak queationB of others and have not the wit to answer them 
myself, ia very just ; the reason ia, that the god oompeb me to be 
a midwife, bat forbida me to bring forth. And therefore I am not 
myself at all wise, nor have I anything to ahow which ia the inven- 
ticMi or birth of my own aoal, bat thoae who convene with me 
profit. Some of them i^^pear doll enoo^ at first, bat afterwards, 
aa oor aeqnamtanoe ripena, if the god ia gracious to them, they all 
make aatnninhing pr og r ea s ; and thia in the opinion of others aa 
well aa their own. It ia quite dear that they had never learned 
anything from me ; the many fine disooveriea to which they ding 
are of their own making, ikit to me and the god they owe their 
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delivery. And the proof of my words ia, that many of them 
their ignoraace, either in tbeir self-conceit despising me, or falli] 
under the iaSaenoo of othere. hnve gone away too soon ; and ha 
not only loet the children of whom I had previouBly delivered th( 
by an ill bringing up, but have stifled whatever else they had 
them by evil communicatiooB, being fooder of lies and shams th 
of the truth ; and they have at last ended by seeing tbemselv 
as othere »ee them, to be great fools. Aristeides, the son of Lj 
niaehuB, is one of themi and there are many others. Tiie tniai 
often return to mo. and beg that I would nonBort nith them sg. 
— they are ready to go to me on their knces^ — and then. 
my familiar allows, which is not always the case, I receive th 
and they begin to grow again. Dire are the panga which my 
is able to arouse and to allay in those who consort with mo, j 
like the pangs of women in childbirth ; night and day they are 
of perplexity and travail which is even worse than that of 
wonuu. So much for them. And there are others, Thcietei 
who come to me apparently having notbiitg in them ; and a 
know that tiiey have no need of my art, I coax them into marrj 
Bome one, and by the grace of God I can generally tell who is U) 
to do them good. Many of them I have given away to Prodi 
and many to other inspired eagen. I tell you this long story, fr 
Tliecetetas, beoause I suspect, as indeed you seem to think your 
that you are in labour — great with some conception. C 
tiien to me, who am a midwife's son and myself a midwife, and 
to answer the questions which I will ask you. And if I abst 
and expose your first-born, because I discover upon inspection 
the con eptioa which you have formed is a vain shadow, do 
^^nairel with me on that account, as the manner of women is v 
f <&Mr first children are taken from them. For I have scti 
o who wore ready to bile me when I deprived the; 
a darling folly ; they did not perceive that I acted from good 
not knowing that no god is the enemy of msn^that was not w 
the range of their ideas ; neither am I their enemy in all thl| 
it would be wrong in me to admit falsehood, or to stifle tlio 1l 
Once more, then, Thecetetus, I repeat my old question, " VUl 
knowledge T " and do not say that you cannot t«ll ; but quit J 
•elf like a man, and by the help of God you will be able to Mi 

Sociatea proceeds to detenniue whether the intellM 

> Dialoguu, iv. 201-4. 
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ibe bfoaght forth by Theetetna is a wind-egg or a real 
genuine biitli. " This then is the child, however ho 
tarn out, which you and I have with difficulty bronght 
the world, and now that he is bom we muBt nin round 
the hearth with him and see whether he is worth rearing 
or only a wind-^g and a sham. Is be to be reared in any 
oaae and not exposed ? or will yoa bear to aee him rejected 
and not get into a paauoo il I take away your &rat-born ! '* 
^M oooetuaion is '* that you have brought forth wind, and 
that the oflsprtng of your brain are not worth briugiDg up." 
And th« dialogue ends as it began with a reference to the 
midwife : " The office of a midwife I, like my mother, have 
received from God ; she delivered women, and I deliver 
men ; bat th^ most be young and noble and fair." 

Ill 

Prom the writing of Plato we may gather many details 
about the status of phyacians in his time. It is very 
evident that the profession was far advaoced and had been 
ptogrearively developing for a long period before Hippo- 
ontes, whom we emmeooaly, yet with a certain propriety, 
can the Paihfr of Medicint. The little by-play between 
Sociatea and Euthydemus suggests an advanced condition 
of' medical literature : " Of coarse, you who have so many 
books ate gotug in for being a doctor," says Socrates, and 
then be adds, " there are so tnany books on medicine, you 
know." As Dyer remaiks, whatever the quality of these 

,. booka may have been, their number must have been great 

I to pre pdnt to this chafl: 

It may be clearly gathered from the writings of Plato J 

ithat two BQcta of physiciana (apart altogether from quacks j 
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and tlie ^leculapian guild) existed in AtbeoB, the privat 
practitioner, and the State-physician. The latter, thougl 
the smaller numerically, representing apparently the mos 
distinguished class. From a reference in one of the dis 
logues {GoTtfias) they evidently were elected by publi 
assembly, — " when the assembly meets to elect a phys 
oian." ' The office was apparently yearly, for in t\ 
Statesman is the remark, " when the year of office hi 
expired, the pilot or physician has to come before a cou 
of review " to answer any charges that may be made again 
him. In the same dialogue occurs the remark, " and 
anyone who is in a private station has the art to advi 
one of the public physicians, must he not be called a phy 
oian ! " ' Apparently a physician must have been 
practice for some time and attained great eminence befc 
be was deemeij worthy of the post of State-physicit 
" If you and I were physicians, and were advising c 
another that we were competent to practise aa state-phj 
cians, should I not ask you, and would you not ask i 
Well, but how about Socrates himself, has he good bealt 
And was any one else ever known to be cured by I 
whether slave or freeman ">."" n 

A reference to the two sorts of doctors ia also fooBI 
the Republic : " Now you know that when patients 
not require medicine, but have only to be put unde 
regimen, the inferior sort of practitioner b deemed to 
good enough ; but when medicine has to be given, f 
the doctor should be more of a man."- * i 

The office of State-physician was in existence fully 
> Dii^oguea. ii. 336. - Ibid. iv. 453. B02. ' Ibid. iL 
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«l AAenB in tile leoQnd 
of £408, and, toj 
he was tednoed 
•alaij by PolycalBi, 
too, irain tiie 
among the alaTes. 




Fof of doctoii, ai I 
a mder method off 
wiUi thflOBy 10 ve w9 
thrr flimtlfgt 



aUL And 
flnoe; tiiej aoqmie 




natural way of 
learned adeatifically 
tificaDy to their pi^ila. 
daaBea of doctoa ? 

Cle. To beaoie. 

(BOL And did yon 
patients in states* sla 
about and core the 
practitaonBfS of tins soct 
or lei them talk about their own i a diiidiia l lynfiaimi? 

mere oqieneDoe M^pesta. as if iiB bad 
he has prtm his orden; like a tyruit, 
he rushes dt with equal asiiii iiiiwi to some other aerrant who is iO; 
and so he rehefres the master of the hoose ol the oaie of his inrahd 
siaTes. Bat the other doctor, who is a 



or wait tor 
talk to 



in the 
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pcsctisea vpon freemen; and he cafxiea his inqmriea fsr baek, and 
goes into the nature of the di s o rder; he enters into di sco ois e with 
the patient and with his friends, and is at onoe getting information 
from the sick man, and also instrncting him as fsr as he is able, and 
he win not prescribe for him mitil be has first convinoed him ; 



at last, when he has brooght the patient more and more uider his 
penaasiTe j^i^nmnr^ and set him on the road to health* he attempla 
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to effect & core. Now wfaiofa ia the b«ttM w»j of prooeeding il 
[^j^ician ood in a tniner T la he the better who acoompliahes 
hia eoda in a double w&y, or he who works in one way, and tbst the 
ruder and inietior T ' 

This idea o{ first convincing a patient by argument is 
also mentioned in the Gorgias, and would appear indeed 
to have furnished occupation for some of the numerous 
sophists of that period. Gorgias, lauding the virtues of 
rhetoric and claiming that she holds under her sway all 
the inferior art, says: ''Let me offer you a striking ex- 
ample of this. On several occasions I have been with my 
brother Herodicus, or some other physician, to see one oi 
bis patients, who would not allow the physician to give 
him medicine or apply the knife or hot iron to hitii ; and 
I have persuaded him to do for me what he would not dc 
for the physician just by the use of rhetoric. And I saj 
that if a rhetorician and a physician were to go to any city 
and had there to argue in the Ecclesia or any other assembly 
as to which of them should be elected state- physician, th< 
physician would have no chance ; but be who could apeal 
would be chosen if he wished." ' In another place [Laws 
Plato satirizes this custom : " For of this you may be ver 
sure, that if one of those empirical physicians, who practis' 
medicine without science, were to come upon the gentle 
man physician talking to his gentleman patient, and usin| 
the language almost of philosophy — beginning at th 
beginning of the disease, and discoursing about the whol 
nature of the body, he would burst into a hearty laugh- 
he would say what most of those who are called doctoi 
always have at their tongue's end : foolish fellow, he wonl 

• Dialogw*. v. 103-4. ' Ibid. ii. 336. 
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ting him; and lie dm 
to get wdLT^ 

Oftiiepa 
katid; butin^ff jJfii (SSL 
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comlHDed with m knowledge €i 
perienee ol Ji e ca e e ; ther had 
heilth, and afaoold ha^ hid al 
own penon. For the bodr, aa I 
stnunent with which they cnze the 
ooold not aflow them crer to he a 
bat they core the body wbk the 
has become and is ack can care 

Some idea of the estimase which 
cian may be gathezed from the 
Phadms of the nature of the lod 
worid. We are but iniiTWtrd 
sools above, which have ***t^t?H a 
have hdkn "' hence beneath the 
neas and vice.'' There aie 
into which these sonb may 
or artist to that of a tnant. The 
gymnastic toils comes in the ioanh 

But if FUto assigns the phyadan 
tier in hb mystery, he mf kAMmm 
most select and anstocatic drck 
most festive of all festal oocaakma, at 
desmbed in the Sg m po ^ i nmL, 

^ Dialogmm, t. 210. ' Ibid. 
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PHYSIC AND PHYSICUN8 
and the son of one, ia a chief speaker, and ic his praise of 
love aaya, " from medicine I will begin that I may do 
honour to my art." We find him, too, on the side of tem- 
perance and sobriety : " The weak heads like myself, 
Aristodemus. PhEedrus, and others who never can drink, 
are fortunate in finding that the stronger ones are not in a 
drinking mood. (I do not include Socrates, who is able 
either to drink or to abstain, and will not mind, which- 
ever we do.) Well, as none of the company seem disposed 
to drink much, I may be forgiven for saying, as a physician, 
that drinking deep is a bad practice, which I never follow, 
if I can help, and certainly do not recommend to another 
least of all to any one who still feels the eSect of yester 
day's carouse." The prescriptions for hiccough, given b; 
Eryximachua, give verisimilitude to the dialogue, Whei 
the turn of Aristophanea came he had eaten too much ani 
had tbe hiccough, and he said to Eryzimachus, " Ya 
ought either to stop my hiccough or speak in my turn. 
Eryximachus reconmiended him to hold bis breath, or 
that failed to gargle with a little water, and if the hii 
cough still continued, to tickle hia nose with somethir 
and sneeze, adding, " if you sneeze once or twice even tl 
most violent hiccough is sure to go." ' 

Upon the medical symptoms narrated in that mem 
rable scene, unparalleled in literature, aft«r Socrates hi 
drank the poison in prison, it ia unnecessary to dwel 
but I may refer to one aspect as indicating the reveren 
felt tor the representative of the great Healer. Deni 
his wish (by tbe warning of the jailor, who says that then 
only sufficient poison) to oSet a libation to a god, Socrajt 
■ Dialogua, I 546. 555, 556, 
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(iying words were, " Crito, we owe & cock to .^^ulapjus." 
" The meuiicig of this solemnly Bmiling Esrewell of Socrates 
vould Ncm to be," according to Dyer. " that to JEac\i\&- 
pins, a god who always is prescribing potions and whose 
power is manifest in their effects, was due that most wel- 
come and sovereign remedy which cured all the pains and 
ended all the woes ol Socrates — the hemlock, which cured 
him of life which is death, and gave him the glorious leali- 
ttea of hereafter. For this great boon of awakening into 
real life Socrates owed .^ecolapius a thankoffering. This 
ofleting of a ooch to .^sculapius was plainly intended for 
him as the awakener of the dead to life everlasting." 

And permit me to conclude this already too long account 
with the eulogiom of Professor Jowett — words worthy of 
the master, worthy of bis great interpreter to this genera- 
tkm: 

" More than two thousand two hundred years have 
poMed away since he returned to the place of ApoUo and 
tbe Moms. Tet the echo of his words continues to be 
beaid among men, because of all philosophers he has the 
most melodious voice. He is the inspired prophet or 
teacher who can ne^-er die, the only one in whom the out- 
ward brm adequately represents the fair soul withiu ; in 
whom the thoughts of all who went before him are reflected 
and of all who come after him are partly anticipated. 
Other teachen of philosophy are dried up and withered— 
after a lew oentories th>^y have become dust; but he is 
trash and blooming, and is aJways begetting new ideas io 
the minds of men. They are one-sided and abstract ; 
bnt he has many ndes of wisdom. Nor is he always oon- 
Mteot with htnueli, becaose he ta always moring onward. 
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and knows that there are many more tliinga in philosophy 
than can be expressed in words, and that truth ia greater 
than consistency. He who approaches him in the most 
reverent spirit shall reap most of the fruits of bia wisdom ; 
he who reads him by the light of ancient commentators 
will have the least understanding of him. 

" We may ace him with the eye of the mind in the groves 
of the Academy, or on the banks of the Ilissus, or in the 
streets of Athens, alone or walking with Socrates, full of 
these thoughts which have since become the common 
possession of mankind. Or we may compare him to a 
statue hid away in some temple of Zeua or Apollo, no 
longer existing on earth, a statue which has a look as ol 
the God himself. Or we may once more imagine him 
following in another state of being the great company o 
heaven which he beheld of old in a vision {Phwdrus, 248) 
So, ' partly trifling but with a degree of seriousness ' i,Sym 
posium, 197, E), we linger around the memory of a wodr 
which has paased away {PhtBdrm, 250, C)." 
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IN ihe continual lemembianoe of a glorioas part indi- 
vidnak and nations find their noblest inspiiation, and 

if to-day this inspiration, so valuable for its own sake, so 

important in its associations, is weakened, is it not because 

in the strong dominance of the individual, so characteristic 

of a democracy, we have lost the sense of continuity ? As 

we read in Roman history of the ceremonies commemorative 

of the departed, and of the scrupulous care with which, 

even at such private festivals as the Ambarvalia, the dead 

were invoked and remembered, we appreciate, though 

feebly, the part which this sense of continuity played in 

the lives of their successors — an ennobling, influence, 

through which the cold routine of the present received a 

glow of energy from " the touch divine of noble natures 

tone." In our modem lives no equivalent to this feeling 

exists, and the sweet and gracious sense of an ever-present 

immortality, recognized so keenly and so closely in the 

religion of Numa, has lost all value to us. We are even 

impatient of those who would recall the past, and who 

1 WisUr lostitiite of Aiifttomy and Biology of the UniTernty 
of PemifylTaoia, 1894. 
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wuuld maiet upon the unportaDC^ of its recognition aa 
factor in our lives, impatient as we are of everything sav 
the present with its prospects, the future with its poaei 
bilitiee. Year by year the memory of the men who mad 
thifl inetitution fades from out the circle of the hilla, an< 
the shadow of obli^'ion falls deeper and deeper over thei 
forms, until a portrait, or perhaps a name alone, remaii 
to link the dead with the quick. To be forgotten seen 
inevitable, but not without a sense of melancholy do t 
recognize that the daily life of three thousand studen 
and teachers is passed heedless of the fame, careless of tl 
renown of these men ; and in the second state sublime 
must sadden the " circle of the wise," as they cast th< 
eyes below, to look down on festivals in which they pi 
no part, on gatherings in which their names ate neitl 
invoked nor blessed. But ours the loss, since to us, dista 
in humanity, the need is ever present to cherish the n 
mories of the men who in days of trial and hardship I 
on broad lines the foundations of the old colonial colle^ 

To-day, through the liberality of General Wistar, 
dedicate a fitting monument to one of the mighty Aeai 
the University — Caspar Wistar. The tribute of de 
has already been paid to him in this splendid structi 
to all in the stately group of academic buildings which 
Sow see adorning the campus — the tribute of words rema 
to be able to offer which I regard a very special hono 

But as this is an Institute of Anatomy, our tribatt 
day may be justly restricted, in its details at least,! 
eulogy upon the men who have taught the subject in 
University. About the professorship of anatomy cli 
memoriea which give it precedence of all others, and in 
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iviri of the old school the chain were amngml, with 
tliftt of ftaatotny in tbe oontrt!, with those of physiology, 
ebtmiitrjr, ftod materiA medica on the left, and with thoM 
ol practice, satgorj, and obst«trica on the right. With the 
revivkl of leamiog aoatomy brought life and liberty to the 
bfaliiig art, and throoghoat the sixteenth, seveDteenth, 
and dgbt«entb centtiried the great names of the profession, 
with bat one or two exceptioos, are thone of the great anat- 
omists. The University of Penmylvania has had an extra- 
ordioary experience in the occupancy of this important 
chair. In the century and a qaarter which ended with the 
death of Lcidy, six monies appear on the faculty roll a« 
proleaaors of this branch. Dorsey, however, only delivered 
tht introductory loctore to the course, and was seized the 
tune evening with his fatal illness ; and in the next year 
Pbyaidc was transferred from the chair of surgery, with 
Homer as his adjunct. In reality, therefore, only four 
DM have taoghtanatouy in this school since its foundation. 
Flgrsidc's name most ever be associated with the chair of 
mi gw y . We do not know the faculty exigencies which 
led to tlie tnoslsr, but w« can readily surmise that the 
yxNt&ialoeas ol Hontet, who was only twenty-six, and the 
(^iportunity of filching for surgery so stroDg a man as Oibeon 
frcHQ the Faculty of the l-nivenity of Maryland, then a 
atoat rival, most have been among the most weighty con- 
nderations. 

Uio the average length of the period of each incumbent 

tbe obair of aoatociy in the Uoiversity is remarkable, much 

•0 is it for tlie quali^ of the men who followed each 

other at mcb long intervale. It is easy to praise tbe 

AtheoiaDS amoog tbe Athenians, bat where is the school 
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in this country which can show Buoh a succession of names 
in thia branch : Shippen, the first teacher of anatomy ; 
Wistar, the author of the first t«xt-book of aoatomj ; 
Horner, the first contributor to human anatomy in this 
country ; and Leidy, one ot the greatest comparative 
anatomists of his generation 1 Of European schools, 
Edinburgh alone presents a parallel picture, as during the 
same period only four men have held the chair. The long- 
evity and tenacity of the three Monros have become pro- 
verbial ; in succession they held the chair of anatomy for 
126 years. Shortly before the foundation of this school 
Monro aecuridas had succeeded his father, and taught un- 
interruptedly for fifty years. His son, Monro tertius, held 
the chair for nearly the same length of time, and the re- 
mainder of the period has been covered by the occupancy 
of John Goodeir, and his successor. Sir William Turner, 
the present incumbent. 

To one feature in the history ot anatomy in this school 
I must refer in passing. Shippen was a warm persona' 
friend and house-pupil of John Hunter. Fhysick not onlj 
had the same advantages, but became in addition his house 
surgeon at St. George's Hospital. Both had enjoyed th 
intimate companionship of the most remarkable observe 
of nature since Amtotle, of a man with wider and mor 
scientific conceptions and sympathies than had ever befoi 
been united in a member ot our profession, and whose fund) 
mental notions ot disease are only now becoming prevalen 
Can we doubt that from this source was derived the powe 
fu) inspiration which sustained these young men. Oi 
of them, on his return from England, at once began t 
first anatomical classes which were held in the colook 
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I the other entered apon tliat career so notable and bo honour- 
able, which led to the just title of the Father of American 
mMTgay. It is pleasant to think that direct from John 
■Htuter came the inflaence wlucli made anatomy so strong 
b this eobool, and that seal in the acqniaition of specimens 
wbkh ultimately led to the splendid collectiona of the 
I WiRtar-Homor Museum. 

I William Shippen the younger shares with Jolin Horgaa 
I the honour of establishing medical instruction in this raty. 
When students in England they had discussed plans, but it 
was Morgan who seems to have had the ear of the trustees, 
and who broached a definite scheme in his celebrated 
" Discourse," delivered in May, 1165. It was not until 
the aatumn of the year that Shippen signified to the board 
hia wilUngnees to accept a professorship of anatomy and 
aotgeiy. He had enjoyed, aa I have mentioned, the friend- 
■hip of John Himter, and had studied also with his cele- 
brated brother, William. Associated with him as fellow- 
pupil was William Bewson, who subsequently became so 
famoofl as ao anatomist and physiologist, and as the dis- 
coverer of the leucocytes of the blood, and whose descend- 
3anta hare been w> prominent in the profession of this city. 
No wonder, then, with such an education, that Shippen, 
oa his return in 1762, in his twenty-sixth year, should have 
begun a course of lectures in anatomy, the introductory 
to which was delivered in the State House on November 16. 
To him belongs the great merit of having mode a beginning, 
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and of baring brought from the Hunters methods and ^J 

traditions which long heUl sway in this school. Wistar ^^H 

- in his culogiom pays a warm tribute to his skill as a lecturer ^^^| 

^H and as a demoostntor, and to the faithfulness with whiob^^H 
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he taught the aubject for more than forty yeata. Apart 
from his connection with this institution he BCrved as 
Director-General of the Military Hospitals from 1777 to 
1781, and was the secoBd preaident of the CoU^ of Phy- 
ucians. 

In the hiatory of the profesBion of this country Caspar 
Wistar holds an unique position. He is it^ Avicenna, its 
Uead, its Fothergill, the very embodiment of the physician 
who, to paraphrase the words of Annstrong, used by Wistar 
in his Edinburgh Graduation Thesis, " Sought the cheerful 
haunts of men, and mingled with the bustling crowd." 
He taught anatomy in this school as adjunct and professor 
for twenty-six years. From the records of his contem- 
poraries we learn that he was a brilliant teacher, " the 
idol of his claaa," as one of his eulogists aaya. As an anat- 
omist he will be remembered as the author of the first 
American Text-Book on Anatomy, a work which was 
exceedingly popular, and ran through several editions. 
His interest in the subject was not, however, of the " knife 
and fork " kind, for he was an early student of mammaliar; 
palaeontology, in the development of which one of hii 
successors was to be a chief promotor. But Wistar'i 
claim to remembrance rests less upon his writings thai 
upon the impress which remains to this day of his method 
of teaching anatomy. Speaking of these, Homer, wh 
was his adjunct and intimate associate, in a letter date 
February I, 1818, says, " In reviewing the several pu4 
culara of his course of instruction, it is difficult to sa7 J 
what part his chief merit consisted ; he undertook evei; 
thing with BO much ^eal, and such a conscientious defl 
to beueiit those who came to be instruot«d by him, A 
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this city a aynonym for esprii and social int«rcouiBe. 
Year by year his face, printed on the invitations to the 
" Wistar Parties " (still an important hmction of winter 
life in Philadelphia) perpetuates the message of his life, 
" Go seek the cheerful haunts of men." 

How different was the young prosector and adjunct who 
next taught the subject ! Homer was natuiaUy reserved 
and diffident, and throughout his life those obstinate quea- 
tioniugs which in doubt and aufiering have so often wrung 
the heart of man were ever present. Fightings within and 
feara without harassed hia gentle and sensitive soul, on 
which mortality weighed heavily, and to which the four 
last things were more real than the materials in which he 
worked. He has left us a journal intime, in which he found, 
as did Amiel, of whom he was a sort of medical prototype, 
" a safe shelter wherein his questionings of fate and the 
future, the voice of grief, of self-examination and confession, 
the soul's cry for inward peace, might make themselves 
freely heard." Listen to him : " I have risen early in 
tlic morning, ere yet the watchman had cried the last hour 
of his vigil, and in undisturbed solitude giving my whole 
heart and understanding to my Maker, prayed fervently 
that I might be enlightened on thb momentous subject, 
that I might be freed from the errors of an excited imagma' 
tion, from the allurements of personal friendship, fron 
the prejudices of education, and that I might, under thi 
influence of Divine grace, be permitted to settle this ques 
tion in its true merits." How familiar is the cry, the grea 
and exceeding bitter cry of the strong soul in the toils an 
doubtful of the victory I Homer, however, was one < 
those on whom both blessings rested. Facing the specttj 
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miad, he laid them, and reached the deaiced haren. 
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of feeble bodily health and fits of depression, he 
on bis anatomical studies with zeal, and aa an ori- 
ginal worker and author brought much reputation to the 
University. Particularly he enriched the museum with 
many valuable preparations, and his name will ever be 
as80ci>t«d with that of Wistar in the anatomical collection 
which hears their names. 

Bat what shall 1 say of Leidy, the man in whom the 
leaven of science wrought with labour and travail for so 
many years ? The written record survives, scarcely 
equalled in variety and extent by any naturalist, but how 
oiMgre is the picture of the man aa known to his friends. 
The tnuta which made his life of such value — the patient' 
spirit, the kindly disposition, the sustained zeal — ^we shaQ 
not ae« again incarnate. The memory of them alone re- 
mains. As the echoes of the eulogies upon his life have 
scaroely died away, I need not recount to this audience hb 
ways and work, but upon one aspect of his character I may 
dwdl for a moment, as illustrating an inQuenoe of science 
which has attracted much attention and aroused discussion. 
3o far as the lacls of sense were concerned, tiiere was not 
a trace of Pyrrhonism in his composition, but in all that 
relatea to the ullra-tational no more consistent disciple of 
the great sceptic ever lived. There was in him, too, that 
detightfal " at&raxia," that imperturbability which is the 
distiDgaiahing feature of the Pjrrrhonist, in the truest sense 
o! the word. A striking parallel exists between Leidy 
and Darwin in tJiia respect, and it is an interesting tact 
that the two men of this century who have lived in clooest 
iat«icuuEse with nature should hove found full satiafootiou 
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in tlietr studies and in their domestic afiections. In the 
autobiographical section of the life of Charles Darwin, 
edited hy his son Francis, in which are laid bare with such 
charming frankness the inner thoughts o£ the great natura- 
list, we find that he, too, had reached in suprasensuous 
affairs that state of mental imperturbability in which, to 
borrow the quaint expression of Sir Thomas Browne, they 
stretched not his pia mater. But while acknowledging 
that in science scepticism is advisable, Darwin says that 
he was not himself very sceptical. Of these two men, alike 
in this point, and with niinds distinctly of the Aristotelian 
type, Darwin yet retained amid an overwhelming accumula- 
tion of bets — and here was his great superiority — an extra- 
ordinary power of generalizing principles from them. Defi- 
cient as was thb quality in Leidy, he did not, on the other 
hand, experience " the curious and lamentable loss of the 
higher aesthetic taste " which Darwin mourned, and which 
may have been due in part to protracted ill health, and to 
an absolute necessity of devoting all his powers to coUectii^ 
tacts in support of his great theory. 

When I think of Leidy's simple life, of his devotion U 
the study of nature, of the closeness of his communion witl 
her for so many years, there recur to my mind time anc 
again the lines, — jf 

He is nude one with nature ; there is heard I 

His voice in all her muaic. from the moan ^ 

Of tbimder, to the aong of night's sweol bird ; ] 

He ia a praeeace to be felt and known j 

Iq dft^neaa and in hght. from herb and atone, 

Spreading itseU where'er that Power may mo*B .' 

Which haa withdrawn bis being to its own. \ 
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stubble, and waddle borne in the evening, poor tl 
cackliug with joy be<;aii8e of their succeesa. Gentlemen, 
we are the geese." Yea, geese they were, gleaning amid 
the stabble of a restricted field, when the broad acres of 
biology were open before them. Those were the days 
when anatomy meant a knowledge of the human frame 
alone ; and yet the way had been opened to the larger view 
by the work of John Hunter, whose comprehensive mind 
grasped as proper subjects of study for the anatomist all 
the manifestations of life in order and disorder. 

The determination of structure with a view to the dis- 
covery of function has been the foundation of progress. 
The meaning may not always have been for " him who 
runs to read ; " often, indeed, it has been at the time far 
from clear ; and yet a knowledge in full detail of the form 
and relations mast precede a correct phy^ology. The 
extraordinary development of all the physical sciences, 
and the corresponding refinement of means of research. 
have contributed most largely to the enlightenment of thi 
" geese " of Barclay's witticism. Take the progress in anj 
one department which has a practical aspect, such as, ii 
the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system. Read 
for example, in the third edition of Wistar's Anaiomi 
edited by Homer in 1825, the description of the convolv 
tions of the brain, on which to-day a whole army of specii 
students ate at work, medical, surgical, and anthropologics 
and the functions of wluch are the objective point of physl 
logical and psychological research — the whole subject 
thus disposed of : " The surface of the brain resembles tb 
of the mass of the small intestine, or of a convoluted, cyl] 
drical tube ; it is, therefore, said to be convoluted. ^ 
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THE LEAVEN OP SCIENCE 
fiaeoiM between these convolutionB do not extend very 
[le«p into the sabstaoce of the brain." The Imowledge of 
function coireUled with this meagre picture of Btmcture 
is best expressed, perhaps, in Shakespearian diction, " that 
wheu the bmina were oat, the man would die." The 
labocious, careful establishment of structure by the first 
two generations in this century led to those brilliant dia- 
coreiieM in the functions of the nervous aystem which have 
not only revolationized medicine, but have almost enabled 
psycbologiste to dispense with metaphysics altogether. 
It is particularly interesting to note the widespread depend- 
ence of many departments on accurate anatomical know- 
ledge. The new cerebral anatomy, particularly the study 
of the lurface of the brain, so summarily dismissed in a 
few litMfl by Wistar, made plain the path for Hitzig and 
Fritach, the careful dissection of cases of disease of the 
brain prepared the way for Hngblings Jackson ; and gra- J 
dnsOy a new phrenology on a scientific basis has replaced 1 
the erode notions of GslI and Spurzheim ; so that with the 
present generation, Uttle by Uttlo, there has been established 
on a solid structure ol anatomy, the Watization of many 
of UiG functions of the brain. Excite with a rough touch, 
from within or from witlinut, a small region of that mysteri- 
ous surface, and my lips may move, but not in the orticu- 
kte exptesaioti of thought, and 1 may see, but I cannot 
read the pAge before me ; touch here and sight la gone, 
and tlien *gUD and hearing fails. One by one the centres 
may be touched which preside over the muscles, and they 
mar, un^y or together, low their power. All these func- 
ttona may go without the loss of consciousness. Touch 
with the alow finger of Time the nutrition of that thiu 
91 
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layer, and backward by slow degrees creep the intellectual 
faculties, back to childish aimplicity, back to infantile 
sillineas, baok to the oblivion of the womb. 

To thia new cerebral physiology, which baa thus grad- 
ually developed with increasing knowledge of structure, 
the study of cases of disease has contributed enormously, 
and to-day the diagnosis of affections of the nervous system 
has reached an astonishing degree of accuracy. The inter- 
dependence and sequence of knowledge in various branches 
of science is nowhere better shown than in this very subject. 
The facts obtained by precise anatomical investigation, 
from experiments on animals in the laboratory, from the 
study of nature's experiments upon us in disease, slowly 
and painfully acquired by many minds in many lands, 
have brought order out of the chaos of fifty years ago. In a 
practical age thia vast change has wrought a corresponding 
alteration in our ideas of what may or may not be done ir 
the condition of perverted health which we call disease, ant 
we not only know bett«r what to do, but also what to leav 
undone. The localization of centres in the surface of th 
brain has rendered it possible to make, with a considerabl 
degree of certainty, the diagnosis of focal disease, an 
Macewen and Horsley have supplemented the new cerebri 
physiology and pathology by a new cerebro-spinal surg^ 
the achievements of which are scarcely credible. J 

But this is not all ; in addition to the determinati<Mi ! 
the centres of sight, bearing, speech, and motor activity 
we are gradually reaching a knowledge of the physie 
basis of mental phenomena. The correlation of int«l 
gence and brain weight, of mental endowment and i 
creased convolution of the brain surface, was recogniz 
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^^■ff«D by the gUanetf of Barclay's story ; but within the 
^^nst twenty>five years the mbute anatomy of the organ 
^'nu been subjected to ext«nfiive study by methods of ever- 
incteasing delicacy, which have laid bare its complex 
mecfaoiiisin. The pyramidal cells of the cerebral grey 
matter constitute the anatomical baais of thought, and 
with the development, association, and complex connection 
of these psychical cells, as they have been termed, the 
p^chicol functions are correlated. How Ear these mechan- 
ical conceptions have been carried, may be gathered horn 
tiie recent Croonian Lecture before the Royal Society, in 
which Ram6n y Cajal ba«ed the action and the degree, and 
the development of intelligence upon the complexity of 
the cell mechanism and its oseociatione. Even the physical 
buif of moody madness has not evaded demonstration. 
ReMMches upon the finer structure of the cerebral cortex 
kad to the conclosion that imbecility, mental derange* 
ment, and the various forms of insanity are but symptoms 
of diseased cosditionit of the pyramidal cells, and not separ- 
ate affectbos of an indefinable entity, the mind. Still 
further ; there is a school of anthropologists which strives 
to associate moral derangement with physical abnormali- 
ties, paitJcularly of the brain, and urges a belief in a cri- 
mtoftl psjrobosis, in which men arc " villains by necessity, 
{qoU by heavenly compolaion, knaves, thieves, and treachers 
by spherical predominance." This remarkable revolution 
in oar knowledge of breiu functions has resulted directly 
from tlu core&U and accurate study by Barclay's " geeee," 
of the anatomy of the nervoos system. Truly the gleaming 
of the gnpee of Ephraim has been better than the vintage 
of AbiHSMt, 
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THE LEAVEN OF SCIENCE 
The study ol structure, however, as the basis of vital 
plienomeDa, the strict piovince of anatomy, forms but a 
small part of the wide subject of biology, which deals with 
the multiform manifeBtations of life, and seeks to kiiow 
the laws governing the growth, development, and actions 
of living things. John Hmiter, the master of Shippen 
and Physick, was the first great biologist of the moderns, 
not alone becanee of his extraoidinaiy powers of observa- 
tion and the comprehensive sweep of his intellect, but 
chiefly because he first looked at life as a whole, and studied 
all of itB manifestations, in order and disorder, in health 
and in disease. He first, in the words of Buckle, " deter- 
mined to contemplate nature as a vast and united whole 
exhibiting, indeed, at difierent times, difierent appearances 
but preserving amidst every change, a principle of uniiom 
and uninterrupted order, admitting of no division, under 
going no disturbance, and presenting no real irregularity 
albeit to the common eye irregularities abound on ever 
side," We of the medical profession may take no littl 
pride in the thought that there have never been wantin 
men in our ranks who have trodden in the footsteps of th 
great man ; not only such giant* as Owen, Huxley, an 
Loidy, but in a more humble way many of the most dlligei 
students of biology have been physicians. From Jol 
Hunter to Charles Darwin enormous progress was made' 
every department of zoology and botany, and not only: 
the accumulation of facts relating to structure, but in ti 
knowledge ol function, so that the conception of the pi 
Domena of living matter was progressively widened. Th 
with the Origin of Species came the awakening, and 1 
iry of evolution has not only changed the entile aspi 
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of biology, but hM revolataoaucd every department of 
bumao tiiought. 

Eiren the theory itself haa come within the law ; and to 
tbose of oa whose biology ia ten years old. the new concep- 
tioiu are, perhaps, a little bewildering. The recent litera- 
tnre shows, however, a remarkable fertility and strengtb. 
Arouod the oatare of cell-organization the battle wages 
moot fiercely, and here again the knowledge of structure is 
sought eageriy aa the basis of explanation of the vital 
phenomena. So radica] have been the changes in this 
dbectioa that a new and complicated terminology has 
^mng op, and the Bimple, ondifierentiated bit of proto- 
plaam haa now its cytosomc, cytolymph, caryosome, chro- 
with their somacules and biophores. These 
i studies in the vital unite have led to material 
modifications in the theory of descent. Weismann's views, 
paitiotdarly on the immortality of the unicellular organisms, 
and of the reproductive cells of the higher forms, and on 
tba tnaamiasioR or non-transmission of acquired characters, 
have been baaed directly upon studies of cell-structure and 
ocQ-fiisioiL 

In no way has bioiogicai science so widened the Ihoughto 
of men aa in its application to social problems. That 
throogfaout the ages, in the gradual evolution of life, one 
onoeanag porpoee runs ; that progress comes through 
nnceasbg competition, through unceasing selection and 
n)ectioo ; in a word, that evolution is the one great law 
oontnUing all living things, " the one divine event to which 
the whol« creation moves," tins oonceptioa has been the 
great gift of biology to the nineteenth century. In his 
wock on Sooid Boolution, Kidd thus states the problem iu 
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clear temiB : " Nothing tends to exhibit more Btrikingly 
the extent to which the study of our eoci&l pheDomeoa 
must in future be baaed on the biological sciences, than the 
iact that the technical controversy now being waged by 
biologistB as to the transmission or non'transmission to 
offspring of qualities acquired during the lifetime of the 
pareut, is one which, if decided in the latter sense, must 
produce the most revolutionary effect throughout the 
whole domain of social and political philosophy. If the old 
view is correct, and the effects of use and education im 
transmitted by inheritance, then the Utopian dreams of 
philosophy in the past are undoubtedly possible of realiza- 
tion. If we tend to inherit in our own persons the result 
of the education and mental and moral culture of past 
generations, then we may venture to anticipate a future 
society which will not deteriorate, but which may continue 
to make progress, even though the struggle for existence 
be Buspeuded, the population regulated exactly to the 
means of subsistence, and the antagonism between the 
individual and the social organism extinguished. But if 
the views of the Weismann party are in the main correct ; 
if there can be no progress except by the accumulatioQ of 
congenital variations above the average to the exclusion 
of others below ; if, without the constant stress of selection 
which this involves, the tendency of every higher lonn o£ 
life is actually retrograde ; then is the whole human race 
caught in the toils of that struggle and rivalry of life which 
has been in prc^ess from the beginning. Then must the 
^Iry of existence continue, humanized as to conditions 
it may be, but immutable and inevitable to the end. Then 
also must all the phenomena of human hie, individual. 
9C 
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poUtiul, aucial, and religioiu, be oonflidered as aspects of 
this cosmic proo«as, capable o! betog stodied and aod«r- 
stood hy acieDoe only id their reLatiom thereto." ' 

Biologjr tooebe* the problems of life at eveiT' point, and 
may olaim. aa no other adeooe. oompleteiiett of view and a 
compiabeoBivenees which pertaina to it alooe. To all 
whose daily work tiee in her manifeatattonfl tiie value ol 
a deep Insist into her T^ttoaa cannot be overefltimat«d. 
The study of biology trains the luind in accurate methods 
of obaenration and correct methods of Kasoning, and gives 
to a man etearer points of view, and an attitude of mind 
moie aerneeable in the wotking-day-woild than that given 
by other acienees, or even by the homanities. Year by 
year it is to be hoped that young men will obtain in this 
InatitQCe a fundamental Icnowledge of the Uws of life. 

To the pbysicisn particulaily a scientific discipline is aa 
incalculable gift, which leavens his whole life, ^\~ing exact- 
Dcas to habit* of thought and tempering the mind with that< 
jndicioiia faculty of di&tmsc whicb can alone, amid the 
BiiMrtwoties of practice, make him wise onto salvation. 
For perditioo inevitably awaite the mind of the pr&cti- 
tiooer who has never had tlie full inoculation with the, 
leavaa, who bas never gasped dearly the relations < 
adeooe to hie art, and who knows nothing, and perhaj 
oaies leaa, for the limitations of either. 

And I tnay be permitted on higher grounds to 
bt« tfae University of Pennsylvania on the aoquisttion 
this Inatitute. There is great need m tlw coDegoa of this 
oooatty of men who are UiinkeiB as well as workerB-Hneo 
with (deaa, men who have diunk deep of the Astral wine, 
> SoaU MtoUilitrm. ^r Soniuiiia Kidd. Landan. ISM. 
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and whose energies are not sapped in the tread-mill of the 
class-room. In these laboratories will be given oppoitum- 
ties for this higher sort of university work. The conditions 
about ua are chan^ng rapidly : in the older states utility 
is no longer regarded as the test of fitness, and the value of 
the intellectual life bus risen enonnoualy in every depart- 
ment. Germany must be our model in this respect. She 
is great because she has a large group of men pursuing 
pure science with unflagging industry, with self-denyiug 
zeal, and with high ideals. No secondary motives away 
their minds, no cry reaches them in the recesses of their 
laboratories, " of what practical utility is your work 1 " 
but, unhampered by social or theological prejudices, they 
have been enabled to cherish " the truth which has never 
been deceived — that complete trith which carries with it 
the antidote against the bane and danger which follow in 
the train of half-knowledge." (Hclmholtz.) 

The leaven of science gives to men habits of mental 
accuracy, modes o( thought which enlarge the mental 
vision, and strengthens— to use an expression of Epichar- 
mus — " the sinews of the understanding." But is then 
nothing further ? Has science, the last gift of the gods 
no message of hope for the race as a whole ; can it do n< 
more than impart to the individual imperturbability anii< 
the storms of life, judgment in times of perplexity ? Whei 
are the bright promises of the days when " the kind] 
earth should slumber rapt in universal law " ? Are thee 
then, futile hopes, vain imaginings of the dreamers, w 
from Plato to Comte have sought tor law, for order, for t^ 
dvitaa Dei m the regnum hominis ? i 

Science has done much, and will do more, to ailavi 
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the unhappy coadition in whicb so many mi] 
feUow-creaturea live, and in no vay more than i 
eome of the honon of disease ; but we are too t 
that apart from and beyond her donuin lie those irresistible 
forces which alone sway the hearts of men. With reason 
science never parts company, bat with feeling, emotion, 
pasaioD, what has she to do ? They are not of her ; they 
owe her no allegiance. She may study, analyze, and del 
she can never cootrol them, and by no posaibilty can 
ways be justified to her. The great philosopher who 
sach tt deep interest in the foundation of this University, 
chained the li^tnings, but who has chained the wayward 
spirit of man i Strange compound, now wrapt in tJie 
ecstasy of the beatific vision, now wallowing in the sloughs 
of iniquity, no leaven, earthly or divine, has worked any 
permanent change in him. Listen to the words of a student 
o( the heart of man, a depictor of his emotions : " In all 
ages the reason of the world has been at the mercy of brute 
foroe. The reign of taw has never had more than a passing 
reality, and never can have more tlian that so long as man 
is human. The individual intellect, and the aggregate 
intelligence of nations and mcvs, have alike perished in tbfti 
straggle of mankind, to revive again, indeed, but as aurelyi 
to be again put to the edgf of the sword. Look wherr 
yon wiQ throughout the lengtli and breadth of all tliat was 
tJie vrortd, 5000 or GOO years ago ; everywhere passion has 
•wept thought before it, and belief, reason. Passion rules 
the world, and rules alone. And {lassion is neither uf the 
head Dor of the liand, but of the heart. Love, hate, ambi- 
tioo, anger, avaric«, either make a slave of int^ligei 
serre tlieir impulses, or break down it« impotent 
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with the unanswerable argument of brute force, and 
it to pieces with iron bands." (Marion Crawford.) 

Who runs may read the scroll which reason has placed 
as a warning over the human menageries : " chained, not 
tamed." And yet who can doubt that the leaven of science, 
working in the individual, leavens in some slight degree 
the whole social fabric. Reason is at least free, or nearly 
so ; the shackles of dogma have been removed, and faith 
benielf, freed from a morganatic alliance, finds in the reli 
great gain. 



leaa^ 
phil- 



One of the many fertile fancies of the " laughing pi 
osopher," a happy anticipation again of an idea peculiarly 
modern, was that of the influence upon ufl for weal or woe 
of Externals, of the idola, images, and efHuences which 
encompass us — of Externals upon which so much of our 
happiness, yes, so much of our every character depends. The 
trend of scientific thought in this, as in the atomic theory, 
has reverted to the Sage of Abdera ; and if environment 
really means so much, how all-important a feature in educa- 
tion must be the nature of these encompassing effluences. 
This magnificent structure, so admirably adapted to the 
prosecution of that science from which modern thought 
has drawn its most fruitful inspirations, gives completeness 
to the already exhilarating milieu of this University. Here 
at last, and largely owing to your indomitable energy, 
Mr. Provost, are gathered all the externals which make uf 
a Schda major worthy of this great Commonwealth. What 
after all, is education but a subtle, slowly-afiected change 
due to the action upon us of the Externals ; of the writtei 
record of the great nuods of all ages, of the beautiful 
100 
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humonioiu mmoundiiigB of nature and of art, and of the 
fives, good or illy of oar fellows— tiiese alone educate us, 
theoe akme moold the developing minds. Within the 
bonnda of this campna these mfluenoes will lead successive 
geneiationfl of youth from matriculation in the college to 
gzaduation in the qpedal sohool» tiie complex, varied in- 
fluences of Art, of Science, and of CSiarity ; of Art, the 
hif^iest develc^nent of which can <ml7 come with that 
sustaining love for ideals which, ** bums bright or dim as 
each are mirron of the fire for which all thirst ; '' of Science, 
the odd logic of which keeps the mind independent and 
firee from the t(»ls of self-deception and half -knowledge ; 
of CSiarity, in which we of the medical profession, to walk 
worthily, must five and move and have our being. 
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Nor Mara hia sword nor war's quick firo eliall burn 

The living record of your memory. 

'Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth ; your pnuso shall still find room 

Even in Uie eyes of all poeterity. 

SiiASESFKAKE. Sonntta, LT. 
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AT tie oataet I am sura you will pennit me, on 
of the profession, to oSer to the Anny 
Department hearty congratulatioos on the completion 
of the amngemeDts which have made possible this 
gatheiing. With capacities Btraiaed to the atmost in 
fnnushiog to stadetit« an ordinary medical edacation; 
tbe schools at large cannot be expected to equip army 
aorgeons with the full details of special training. A 
(^anoe at the curriculum just completed brings into 
shup relief the disabilities under which previous classes 
most have proceeded to their labours, the membeia ot 
which have had to pick up at random — in many cases 
have probably never acquired — the valuable know- 
ledge traversed in the lectures and laboratory exercises 
of the aeesioD. But greatest of all the advantages of an 
army medical school must be counted the contact of 
the young officers with their seniors, with the men under 
whoso directions they subsequently have to work. In 
comparison with their predecessors, with what different 
feelings and ideas will the men before us enter upon their 
dntiu in the various poste to which they have been assigned. 
Instead of haxy notions — perhaps to one fresh from the 
Examining Board not pli^asant ones — of a central authority 
at Waahtngtoo, of a Varna enthroned as Secretary ot 
Amy Usdical School Wuhington. rcbmarr 28, lau. 
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War, and of an exacting Suigeon-GeDeral, the young 
officer who has enjoyed the delightful opportunities of 
four months' study amid these Inspiring surroundings, 
which teem with reminders of the glories of the corps 
and of the greatness of his profession, the young oflGcer, 
I say, must be indeed a muddy-mettled fellow who does 
not cany away, not alone rich stores of infonnation, but, 
most precious of all educational gifts, a true ideal of what 
his life-work should be. 

Members of the Grnduating Class : Though to you it 
may not, to me it seems peculiarly appropriate that the 
Surgeon -General should have asked a civilian to make 
an address on this occasion. With the strictly military 
aspects of your future life you have made yourselves 
familiar ; of the merits and demerits of the army as a 
career for a physician you have in the past four months 
heard very much ; but about all subjects there are some 
questions which are more freely handled by one who is 
unhampered by too particular knowledge, and this is 
my position, I may say my advantage, to-day. For me 
the Array Medical Department, so far as particulars are 
concerned, means a library with onaurpaased facilities, 
the worth of which is doubled by the liberality of its 
management ; a museum in which t have spent some 
delightful hours ; an index-catalogue, which is at m) 
elbow like a dictionary ; and the medical history of thi 
late war, particularly the volumes by Woodward ant 
Smart. Further, in my general reading in the history o 
the profession of this country, I have here and ther 
gleaned facta about the corps and its members. I hav 
read the spirited vindication of John Morgan, who i 
106 
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be called the first Suigeon-Geneial, and I am ^miliar 
with the names and works of many of your distingaished 
predecessors who have left their mark in our literature. 

But as I write an aspiration of the past occurs, bringing 
me, it seems, closer to you than any of the points just 
mentioned, a recollection of the days when the desire 
of my life was to enter the India Medical Service, a dream 
of youth, dim now and almost forgotten — a dream of 
" Vishnu land, what Avatar ! " 

Speaking, then, from the vantage ground of my ignor- 
ance, let me tell you briefly of the opportunities of the 
life you have chosen. First among your privileges I 
shall place a feature often spoken of as a hardship, viz., 
the frequent change from station to station. Permanence 
of residence, good undoubtedly for the pocket, is not 
always best for wide mental vision in the physician. 
Ton are modem representatives of a professional age 
long past, of a day when physicians of distinction had 
no settled homes. You are Cyprid larvse, unattached, 
free-swimming, seeing much in many places ; not fixed, 
as we barnacles of civil life, head downward, degenerate 
descendants of the old professional Cirripeds, who laid 
under contribution not one, but a score of cities. 

Without local ties, independent of the public, in, while 
not exactiy of, our ranks, you will escape many of the 
anxieties which fret the young physician — the pangs of 
disprized worth, the years of weary waiting, the uncer- 
tainty of the effort ; and perhaps those sorer trials in- 
evitable in an art engaging equally heart and head, in 
which, from the very nature of the occupation, the former 
is apt — ^in finer spirits — to be touched with a grievous 
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seoBibility, In change, that leaven of Ufa denied to so 
many, yon will find a strong corrective to some of 
the most impleaaant of the foibles which beset qb. Self- 
sataafaction, a frame of mind widely diffused, is manifest 
often in great€8t intensity where it should be least en- 
couraged, and in individuals and communities is some- 
times so active on such slender grounds that the condi- 
tion is comparable to the delusions of grandeur in the 
insane. In a nomad life this common infirmity, to the 
entertainment of which the twin sisters, Use and Wont, 
lend their ever-ready aid, will scarcely touch you, and 
for this mercy give thanks ; and while you must, as 
men, entertain many idols ol the tribe, you may at least 
escape this idol of the cave. Enjoying the privilege of 
wide acquaintance with men of very varied capabilities 
and training, you can, as spectators of their many crotchets 
and of their little weaknesses, avoid placing an undue 
estimate on your own individual powers and position. 
As Sir Thomas Browne says, it is the " nimbler and con- 
ceited heads that never looked a degree beyond their 
nestfi that tower and plume themselves on light attain- 
ments," but " heads of capacity and such as are not 
full with a handful or easy measure of knowledge think 
they know nothing till they know all!" 

Per contra, in thus attaining a broader mental platform 
you may miss one of the great prizes of the professioi 
— a position in a community reached in length of day 
by one or two, who, having added to learning, culture 
to wisdom, charity, pass the evening of their lives I 
the hearts of their colleagues and of their kind. No gif 
of Apollo, not the Surgeon-Generalship, not distlnguiahe 
108 
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era come, npon os light " — and to such the earij jean 

of sepaiatkm from mfdiral societies and gatherings will 

prove a osefrd seed-time for habits of stodj, and for the 

cidtivation of the sdf-relianoe that iorms so impcvtant an 

element in the outfit of the piactitkiner. And, after all, 

the isdation is neither so enduring nor so corroding as 

might have Ulen to your lot in the routine of country 

practice. In it may be retained, too, some measure of 

individuality, lost with astonishing rapidity in the city 

mills that rub our angles down and soon stamp us all alike. 

In the history of the profession there are grounds for the 

statement that isolation promotes originality. Some of 

the most brilliant wc^k has been done by men in extremely 

limited spheres of action, and during the past hundred 

yean it is surprising how many of the notable achievements 

have been made by phjrsicians dwelling far from educational 

centres — Jeopiest worked out his discovery in a village ; 
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McDowell, Long, and Sims were country doctors ; Koch 
waks a district physician. 

So much depends upon the sort of start that a man 
makes in his profession that I cannot refiain irom con- 
gratulating you again on the opportunities enjoyed during 
the past four months, which have not only added enor- 
mously to your capabilities for work, but have familiarized 
you with life at the heart of the organization of which 
hereafter you will fonn part, and doubtless have given 
you fruitful ideas on the possibOities of your individual 
development. Naturally each one of you will desire to 
make the best use<of his talents and education, and let me 
sketch briefly what I think should be your plan of action. 

Throw away, in the first place, all ambition beyond 
that of doing the day's work well. The travellers on 
the road to success live in the present, heedless of taking 
thought for the morrow, having been able at some time, 
and in some form or other, to receive into their heart of 
hearts this maxim of the Sage of Chelsea : Your businesf 
B " not to see what lies dimly at a distance, but to di 
what lies clearly at hand." Fevered haste is not en 
couiaged in military circles, and if you can adapt you 
intellectual progress to army rules, making each step ii 
your mental promotion the lawfiU successor of som 
other, you will acquire little l>y little those staying power 
vnthout which no man is of much value in the rank 
Your opportunities for study will cover at first a wic 
field in medicine and surgery, and this diffuseuesa j 
your work may be youi salvation, In the next five ] 
ten years note with accuracy and care everjrthJng t^ 
s within your professional ken, There are, intrnt 
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no epcctoltJes in medicine, since to know fuUy innny 
of the moet important diseases a man most be ^miliar 
vitb tbeir manifestations in many organs. Let nothing 
slip hy you ; the ordinary humdrum cases of the morning 
routine may have been accurately described and pictured, 
but fltudy each one separately aa though it were new — 
so it is so far as your special experience goea ; and if the 
spirit of ihe student is in you the lesson will be there. 
Look at the cases not from the standpoint of text-books 
and monngraphs, but as so many stepping-stones in the 
progress of your individual development in the art. This 
will save you from the pitiable mental attitude of the men 
who tra%'el the road of practice from Dan to Beeisheba, 
and at every step cry out upon its desolation, its dreariness, 
and iu monotony. With Laurence Sterne, we can afiord 
:to pity Bucli, since they know not that the barrenness 
of which they complain is within themselves, a result of 
a lack of appreoiatioa of the meaning and method of work. 
In the early y^ars of service your advantages will be 
fuUy as great as if you had remained in civil life. Faith- 
fnlnesB in the day of smaU things will insensibly widen 
your powers, correct your faculties, and, in moments of 
dflepoodeDcy, comfort may be derived from a knowledge 
that some ol the best work of the profession has come from 
men whoae cUntc&l field was limited but well-tilled. The 
important thing is to make the lesson of each case tell 
on your education. The value of experience ia not in 
seeing much, but in seeing wisely. Experience in the 
truu Mnsc of the term does not come to all with years, 
or with incrMsing opportunities. Growth in the aoquiai- 
,tion of facta is not neceasarHy assomted with devtlop' 
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meat. Many grow through life mentally as the cryBtal, 
by simple accretion, and at fiity possess, to vary the 
figure, the unicellular mental blastoderm with which 
they started. The giowth which is organic and enduring, 
ia totally different, marked by changes of an unmistakable 
character. The observations are made with accuracy 
and care, no pains are s|iar6d, nothing is thought a trouble 
in the investigation of a problem. The facts are looked 
at in connexion with similar ones, their relation to others 
is studied, and the experience of the recorder is compared 
with that of others who have worked upon the question, 
Insensibly, year by year, a man Ends that there has been 
in his mental protoplasm not only growth by assimilation 
but an actual development, bringing fuller powers of 
observation, additional capabilities of mental nutrition, 
and that increased breadth of view which is of the verj 
essence of wisdom. 

Aa clinical observers, we study the experiments whicl 
Nature makea upon our fellow-creatures. These experi 
ments, however, in striking contrast to those of thi 
laboratory, lack exactness, possessing as they do a van 
bility at once a despair and a delight — the despair of thos 
who look for nothing but fixed laws in an art which, i 
still deep in the sloughs of Empiricism ; the delight i 
those who find in it an expression of a universal m 
transcending, even scorning, the petty accuracy of tern 
tube and balance, the law that in man " the measuis i 
all thbgs," mutability, variability, mobility, are the vea 
marrow of his being. The dierUSe in which you woi 
bas. however, more stability, a less extended range < 
variation than that with which we deal in civil life. ] 
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r a body of carefully selecMd active yomig men. you have 

a material for study in which the o«cillationa are tees 

ttriking, and in which the results of the experiments, i.e., 

the diseases, have a greater uniforraity than in inbncy 

and old age, in the enfeebled and debauched. This adds 

a value to the studies of army medical officers, who often 

have made investigationa in hygiene, dietetics, and 

roedioine, bo trustworthy and thorough that they serve 

us as a standard of comparison, as a sort of abxciata or 

1)ui^-liue. Thus you have demonstrated to us, and to 

tftc community at largo, the possibilities of stamping out 

atuallpox by systematic revaccinat>oD ; in civil practice 

ire strive to reach the low -^ of mortality of army 

butqiitalsin the treatment of t}rphoid fever and of pneumonia. 

Blany of the most important facte relating to etiology 

and symptomatology liave couio from camp or barrack. 

^^ I often think that army surgeons scarcely appreciat« t^t 

^M in thieir work they may follow the natural history of a 

^H daeaan under the most favourable circumstances ; the 

^^■WEpeiimeota are more ideal, the conditioos less disturbing 

^^■tjian tboM which pievatl either in family practice or in 

^^f t>bo roatiiie of the general hospital. Many of the common 

Bi diaorden can be tracked from inception to close, as can 

be done in no otlier tine of medical work, and the facilities 

for the ooDtiaooua study of certain affections are un- 

eqoalkd. This, which is a point Co be appreciated in the 

intrinuc education of which I spoke, gives yon a decided 

advantage over your lees favoured brethren. 

Voor extraordinary range of observation, from the 
Florida Keys to lloutuiia, from Maine to Southern Ctali- 

Itomia, affords oiwqaalled facilities for the study of many 
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of the vexed problems in medicine — facilities, Indi 
which in the diversity of morbid conditiona to be studied 
are equalled in no position in civil life. Let me here 
mention a few of the subjects that may profitably engage 
your attention. No question is of more importance at 
present than the settlement, definitely, of the varieties of 
fever in the West and South. The studies of Baumgarten 
in St. Louis, and of Guiteras and others in the Southern 
States, suggest the possibility that in addition to typhoid 
fever and malaria — the common afiections — there are 
other fevers the symptomatology and morbid anatomy 
of which still require careful elucidation. In this you 
will be walking in the footsteps of notable predecessors 
in the corps, and in the exhaustive works of Woodward 
and Smart, to which I have already alluded, and which 
are always available, you will find a basis from which 
you may start your personal observations. More par- 
ticularly in this direction do we need careful anatomica' 
investigation, since the symptomatology of certain o 
the afiections in question has much in common with tha^ 
of the ordinary continued fevers of the North, I ma^ 
call your attention to the satisfactory settlement of th 
nature of mountain fever by army surgeons, and neer 
hardly add that the specimens contributed by HoS an' 
by Girard to this museum demonstrate conclusively ths 
it is in reality typhoid fever. 

In the Southern posts malaria with its protean man 
festations presents still many interesting problems f( 
solution, and you will leave this school better equippt 
than any of your predecessors tor the study and differej 
tiation of its less known varieties. With positive 
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upon the chest-capacity, the chest-measurement, and the 
heart, and oui knowledge is still lacking on questions 
relating to the influence of high altitudes upon many of 
the ordinary diseases. 

To one of you, perhaps, another peculiarly American 
disease — milk-sickness — may reveal its secret. Our know- 
ledge of its etiology has not been materially increased 
since the early papers on the subject, which so well 
described its symptomatology. 

These are but a few of the questions suggesting them- 
selves to my mind, to which, as chance affords, you could 
direct your attention. In a ten or fifteen years' service, 
travelling with seeing eyes and hearing ears, and carefully- 
kept note-books, just think what a store-house of clinical 
material may be at the command of any one of you — 
material not only valuable in itaelf to the profession, but 
of infinite value to you personally in it« acquisition, render- 
ing you painstaking and accurate, and giving you, year by 
year, an increasing experience of the sort to which I have 
already more than once referred. 

In what I have said liitherto I have dwelt chiefly on 
your personal development, and on the direction in which 
your activities might be engaged, but while you are thus 
laying the foundation of an education in all that relates 
to the technical side of the profession, there are other 
duties which call tor a word or two. In the communities 
to which you may be sent do not foiget that, though 
army officers, you owe allegiance to an honourable pro- 
fession, to the members of which you are linked by tie! 
of a most binding character. In situations in which tiu 
sdvsntages of a more critical training give }'ou a mec 
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^f of mperioritT over your oonfrires in ciWl life, let it not 
' be apparent in youi demeanonr, but so order yourselves 
that in all things you may appear to receive, not to grant 
favonts. There arc regions, in partibus infuidium, to 
which you will go as missionaries, carrying the gospel of 
loyalty to truth in the science and in the art of medicine, 
and your lives of devotion may prove to many a sttma- 
fating example. You cannot afford to stand aloof &om 
jour professional coUeagues in any place. Join their 
HssociatioDs, mingle in their meetings, giving of the beet 
of your talents, gathering here, scattering there ; but 
where shoving that yon arc at all times faithful 
badentfl, as willing to teach as to be taught. Shnn as 
most pernicious that frame of mind, too often. 1 fear, 
" seen in physicians, which assumes an air ol superiority 
and limits as worthy of your communion only those with 
satisfactory collegiate or sartorial credentials. The paas- 
piirta to your fellowship should be honesty of purpose 
and a devotion to the highest interests of our profession, 

IAod these you will find widely diffused, sometimes apparent 
tonly when you get beneath the crust of a rough exterior. 
I If I have laid Htress upon the more strictly professional 
■s])ects of your career tt has been with a purpose. I 
believe the arrangements in the department are such 
that, with habits of ordinary diligence, each one of you 
may attain not only a high grade of personal development, 
but may become an important contributor in the advance' 
meut of our art. I have said nothing of the pursuit 
of the Bcieooea cognate to medicine, of botany, zoology, 
geology, ethnolf^y and archeology. In every one ol 
^■jlMtM, m fa«anating in themaolves. it is true that anny 
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medical ofGcera lisve men to distinction, bat I cl^m 
that your first daty is to medicine, which should have your 
beat services and your loyal devotion. Not, too, in the 
perfunctory discharge of the daily routine, but in zealous 
endeavour to keep pace with, and to aid in, the progress 
of knowledge. In this way you will beat serve the depart- 
ment, the profession, and the public. 

Generalities, of the kind in which I have been indulging, 
though appropriate to the occasion, are close kin, I fear, 
to the fancies fond, that vanish like the gay motes which 
float for a moment in the sunbeams of our mind. But 
I would fain leave with you, in closing, something of a 
more enduring kind — a picture that for me baa always 
had a singular attraction, the picture of a man who, 
amid circumstances the most unfavourable, saw his 
opportunity and was quick to " grasp the skirts of happy 
chance." Far away in the northern wilds, where the 
waters of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron unite, stands 
the fort of Micliilimackinac, rich in memories of Indian 
and voijageuT, one of the four important posts on the 
upper lakes in the days when the Rose and the Fleur-dc-lis 
strove for the mastery of the Western world. Here 
was the scene of Marquette's mission, and here beneath 
the chapel of St. Ignace they laid his bones to rest. Here 
the intrepid La Saile, the brave Tonty, and the resolute 
Du Lhut had baited in their wild wanderings. Its palisades 
and bastions had echoed the war-whoops of Ojihwas and 
Ottawas, of Hurons and Iroquois, and had been the 
scene of bloody massacres and of hard-fought fight*. 
At the conclusion of the war of 1812, after two centuries 
of struggle, peace settled at last upon the old fort, and 
lis 
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of a very large part of the corrent statements about 
(Ugestion ; bat apart altogether from the value of the facte, 
there are qualities about the work which make it a model 
of ite kind, and on every page is revealed the character 
of the man. From the first experiment, dated August 1, 
1925, to the last, dated November t, 1833, the observa- 
tions are made with accuracy and care, and noted in 
plain, terse language. A remarkable feature was the 
persistence with which for eight years Beaumont pursued 
the aubject, except during two uitervals when St. Martin 
escaped to his relatives in Lower Canada. On one occasion 
Beaumont brought bipi a distance of two thousand miles 
to Fort Crawford, on the upper Mississippi, where, in 1829, 
the second series of esperimenta was made. The third 
series was conducted in Washington, in 1832 ; and the 
fourth at Platteburg in 1833. The detennination to sift 
the question thoroughly, to keep at it persistently until 
the truth was reached, is shown in every one of the 238 
experiments which he has recorded. 

The opportunity presented itself, the ohaerver had the 
necessary mental equipment and the needed store of 
endurance to cany to a successful termination a long 
and laborious research. William Beaumont is indeed 
a bright example in the annals of the Army Medical 
Department, and there is no name on ite roll more deserving 
to live in the memory of the profession of this country. 

And in closing let me express the wish that each one 
of you, in all your works begun, continued and ended, 
may bo able to say with him : " Truth, like beauty, 
' when unadorned is adorned the most,' and in prosecuting 
experiments and inquiries I beheve I have been guided 
by its light." 
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I Let us then bltuh, in this so ample and bo nonderful field of 

H nature (where perfonnuico still exoeeda what is promised), to' 

^ credit other men's traditions only, and thenoo come unccrtnin 

problems to spin out thorny and captious qursl.ioiw. Kalurr hor 
Belte must be our adviser ; the pa.th she chalks must be our walk : 
for so while we confer with our own ciea. and take our rise from 
meaner thinga lo higher, we shall at length be received into her 
Qoset-secrolfi. 

Preface to Anatomical Exerdtations concerning tht Oeniraliott 
of Living Creatures, 1653. 

WiLiJAU Harvev. 
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TEACHING AND THINKING ' 

The Two Functions op a Medical School 



MANY things have been urged against our nineteenth 
century civilization — ^that political enfranchisei 
ment only ends in anarchy, that the widespread unrest in 
spiritual matters leads only to unbelief, and that the best 
commentary on our boasted enlightenment is the picture 
of Europe in arms and the nations everywhere gnarring at 
each other's heels. Of practical progress in one direction, 
however, there can be no doubt ; no one can dispute the 
enormous increase in the comfort of each individual life. 
Collectively the human race, or portions of it at any rate, 
may in the past have enjoyed periods of greater repose, and 
longer intervals of freedom from strife and anidety ; but 
the day has never been when the unit has been of such 
value, when the man, and the man alone, has been so much 
the measure, when the individual as a living organism has 
seemed so sacred, when the obligations to regard his rights 
^ve seemed so imperative. But even these changes are 

1 McGill Medical School, October I, 1894. 
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as nothing in comparison witli the remarkable increasft 
his physical well-being. The bitter cry of laaiafa that with 
the multiplication of the nations theii ioya had not been 
increased, still echoes in our ears. The sorrows and troubles 
of men, it is true, may not have been materially diminished, 
but bodily pain and aufiering, though not abolished, have 
been assuaged aa never before, and the share of each in the 
Wettsokmerz has been enormously lessened. 

Sorrows and griefs are companions sure sooner or later 
to join us on our pilgrimage, and we have become perhaps 
more sensitive to them, and perhaps less amenable to the 
old time remedies of the physicians of the soul ; bat the 
pains and woes of the body, to which we doctors minister, 
are decreasing at an extraordinary rate, and in a way that 
makes one (airly gasp in hopeful anticipation. 

In his Grammar of Assent, in a notable passage on 
suffering, John Henry Newman asks, " Who can weigh and 
measure the aggregate of pain which this one generation 
has endured, and will endure, from birth to death ? Then 
add to this all the pain which has fallen and will fall upon 
our race through centuries past and to come." But take 
the other view of it — think of the Nemesis which has over- 
taken pain during the past fifty years ! AnBesthetica and 
antiseptic surgery have almost manacled the demon, and 
since their introduction the aggregate of pain which has 
been prevented far outweighs in civilized communities that 
which has been suffered. Even the curse of travail has 
been lifted from the soul of women. 

The greatest art is in the concealment of art, and I may 
say that we of the medical profession excel in this respect. 
You of the public who hear me, go about the duties of the 
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day ptoloundljr indifterent to the facte I have just mci 
tiotwdj You do not Imow. many of you do not caw. that 
for the croas-legged Juno who presided over the arrival of 
your graodparents, there now sits a benign and straight- 
legged goddess. You take it for granted that if a shoulder 
is dislocated there is chloroform and a delicious Nepenthe 
instead of the agony of the pulleys and paraphernalia of 
fifty yean ago. You accept with a sel&h complacency, as 
il you were yourselves to be thanked for it, that the arrows 
of destruction 6y not so thickly, and that the pestilenoe 
now rarely walketb in the darkness ; still less do you 
realize that you may now pray the prayer of Hezekiah with 
a resaonable prospect of its folfilment, since modem science 
has made to almost everyone of you the present of a few 
years. 

I say yon do not know these things. You hear of thei 
and the mora intelligent among you perhaps ponder the 
in your hearts, but they are among the things which yoi 
take for granted, like the sunshine, and the fioweis and th«J 
glorious heavens. 

Tie no i<liv challenge which we physicians throw out to 
the world when we claim that oui mission is of the highest 
and of the noblest kind, not alone in c\mng disease but ii 
educating the people in the laws of health, and in preventing! 
the spread of plagues and pestilences ; nor cau it be gun- 
said that of late years our record as a body has been more 
eaoounging in its practical results than those of the other 
lewned professions. Not that we all hvc np to the highest 
iimki hr from it—we are only men. But we have 
ideals, whiob mewi much, and they are realizable, which 
Of oooise there are Gehazis among us who 
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serve for shekels, whose ears hear only the lowing of 
oien and the jingling of the guineas, but these are excep- 
tioDH. The rank and file labour earnestly for your good, 
and self-sacrificing devotion to your interests animates our 
beat work. 

The exercises in which we are to-day engaged form an 
incident in thie beneficent work which is in progress 
everywhere ; an incident which will enable me to dwell 
upon certain aspects of the uoiveraity as a factor in tb^ 
piomotton of the phyaioal well-being of the race. ^M 

II ■ 

A great university has a dual function, to teach and to 
think. The educational aspects at first absorb all its 
energies, and in equipping various departments and pro- 
viding salaries, it finds itself hard pressed to fulfil even the 
first of these duties. The story of the progress of the 
medical school of this institution illustrates the struggles 
and difficulties, the worries and vexations attendant upon 
the eflort to place it in the first rank aa a teaching body. I 
know them well, since I was in the thick of them tor ten 
years, and see to-day, the realization of many of my day- 
dreams. Indeed in my wildest flights I never thought 
to see such a splendid group of buildings as I have just 
inspected. We were modest in those days, and I remember 
when Dr. Howard showed me in great confidence the letter 
of the Chancellor, in which he conveyed his first generous 
bequest to the Faculty, it seemed bo great that in my joy 
I was almost ready to sing my Nunc dimiUis. The great 
advances here, at the Montreal General Hospital, and at 
the Royal Victoria (both of which institutions form most 
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essential parte of the medical schoob of tliis city) mean 
increased teaching facilities, and of neceasitj better 
equipped graduatea, better equipped doctors ! Here Is 
the kernel of the whole matter, and it ia for this that we 
ask the aid necessary to build large laboratories and large 
hospitals in which the student may learn the science and 
art of medicine. Chemistry, anatomy and physiology pve 
that perspective which enables him to place man and his 
diseases in their proper position in the scheme of life, and 
afford at the same time that essential basis upon which 
alone a trustworthy experience may be built. Each one 
of these ia a science in itself, complicated and diflSoult, 
demanding much time and labour for its acquisition, so 
that in the few years which are given to their study the 
student can only master the principles and certain of the 
facts upon which they are founded. Only so far aa they 
beat upon a duo understanding of the phenomena of disease 
do these subjects form part of the medical curriculum, and 
for OS they are but means — essential means it is true — to 
this end. A man cannot become a competent surgeon 
without a full knowledge of human anatomy and physiology, 
and the physician without physiology and chemistry 
flounders along in an a'miless fashion, never able to gain any 
accurate conception of disease, practising a sort of pop- 
gun pharmacy, hitting now the malady and again the 
patient, he himself not knowing which. 

The primary function of this department of the nniver- 
sity is to instruot men about diaeaso, what it ia, what are its 
manifestations, how it mity be prevented, and how it nLay 
he cored ; and to leam thew things the four hundred young 
who ait on these beaches have come from all parts of 
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the land. But it is no light responsibility which a faculty 
assumes in this matter. The task is beset with difficulties, 
some inherent in the subject and others in the men them- 
selves, while not a few are caused by the lack of common 
sense in medical matters of the people among whom we 
doctors work. 

The processes of disease are so complex that it is exces- 
sively difficult to search out the laws which control them, 
and, although we have seen a complete revolution in our 
ideas, what has been accomplished by the new school of 
medicine is only an earnest of what the future has in store. 
The three great advances of the century has been a know- 
ledge of the mode of controlling epidemic diseases, the intro- 
duction of anaesthetics, and the adoption of antiseptic 
methods in surgery. Beside them all others sink into 
insignificance, as these three contribute so enormously to 
the personal comfort of the individual. The study of the 
causes of so-called infectious disorders has led directly to 
the discovery of the methods for their control, for example, 
such a scourge as typhoid fever becomes almost unknown 
in the presence of perfect drainage and an uncontaminated 
water supply. The outlook, too, for specific methods of 
treatment in these affections is most hopeful. The public 
must not be discouraged by a few, or even by many 
failures. The thinkers who are doing the work for you are 
on the right path, and it is no vain fancy that before the 
twentieth century is very old there may be efiective 
vaccines against many of the contagious diseases. 

But a shrewd old fellow remarked to me the other day, 
" Tee, many diseases are less frequent, others have disap- 
peared, but new ones are always cropping up, and I notice 
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that with it &I1 there ia not only no decrease, but a very 
_great iacrease in tlie number of doctors." 

The total abolition o! tbe infectious group we cannot 
expect, and for many years to come tliere will remain 
ho6t« of bodily ills, even among preventable m&ladiea, to 
occupy our labours ; but there arc two reasons which ex- 
plain the relative numerical increase in the proleasion in 
spite of the great decrease in the number of certain diseases. 
The development of specialties has given employment to 
many extra men who now do much of the work of the old 
family practitioner, and again people employ doctors more 
frequently and so give occupation to many more than 
formerly. 

It cannot be denied that we have learned more rapidly 
how to prevent than bow to cure diseases, but with a 
definite outline of oui ignorance we no longer live now in a 
fool's Paradise, and fondly imagine that in all cases we 
control the issues of life and death with our pills and 
potions. It took the profession many generations to learn 
that fevers ran their course, influenced very little, if at all, 
by drugs, and the £60 which old Dover complamed were 
spent in drugs in a case of ordinary fever about the middle 
of the last century is now better expended on a trained 
norse, with infinitely lees risk, and with infinitely greater 
comfort to the [tatient. Of the difficulties inherent in the 
art not one is so serious as this which relates to the cure of 
disease by drugs. There is so much uncertainty and discord 
even among the best authorities (upon non-essentials it is 
true) that 1 always feel the force of a well-known stanza in 
BMiBen Ezra— 

13ft 
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Now, who sbalt arbitrate ? 

Ton men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, slight what I recoJTO; 

Tan, who in eara and eyee 

Uatoh me: we all aurmise. 

Tluiy this thing, and I that : whom nhall my aoul believe t 

One of the chief reasons for this uncertainty is the in- 
creasing variability in the manifestations of any one dis- 
ease. As no two faces, so no two cases are alike in all 
respects, and unfortimately it is not only the disease iteelf 
which is 80 varied, but the subjects themselves have 
peculiarities which modify its action. 

With the diminished reliance upon drugs, there has been 
a return with profit to the older measures of diet, exercise, 
baths, and frictions, the remedies with which the Bithynian 
Aaclepiades doctored the Romans so successfully in the 
first century. Though used less frequently, medicines are 
now given with infinitely greater skill ; we know better 
theii indications and contradictions, and we may safely 
say {reversing the proportion of fifty years ago) that for 
one damaged by dosing, one hundred are saved. 

Many of the difficulties which surround the subject relate 
to the men who practise the art. The commonest as well 
as the saddest mistake is to mistake one's profession, 
and this we doctors do often enough, some of us, without 
knowing it. There are men who have never had the pre- 
liminary education which would enable them to grasp 
the fundamental truths of the science on which medicine 
is based. Others have poor teachers, and never receive that 
bent of mind which b the all important factor in education ; 
others again fall early into the error of thinking that they 
know it all, and benefiting neither by their mistakes oi 
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ribeir successes, miss the very essence of all experience, and 
die bigger (ooIb, il posBible, than when they started. 
There are only two Borts oi doctora ; those who practise 
with their br&lns. and those who practise with their tongues. 
The studious, hard-working man who wishes to know hia 
prof&isioQ thoroughly, who lives in the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, and who strives to obtain a wide and philoBo- 
phical conception of disease and ibt processes, often has a 
hard stni^e, and it may take years of waiting before ho 
becomes successful ; but such form the bulwarks of our 
ranks, and outweigh scores of the voluble Caseioa who talk 
themselves into, and often out of, practice. 

Now of the difficulties bound up with the public in which 
we doctors work, I hesitate to speak in a mixed audienoe. 
Common sense in matten medical is rare, and is usually in 
invene ratio to the degree of education. 1 suppose as a 
body, clergymeo are better educated than any other, yet 
they are notorious supporters of all the nostrums and 
humbuggety with which the daily and religious papers 
abouud, ojul I find that the further away they have wan- 
dered from the decrees of the Council of Trent, the more 
apt are they to be steeped in tbaumaturgic and Oalenical 
supecstition. But know also, man has an inborn craving 
for medicine. Heroic dosing for several generations has 
given his tissues a thirst for drugs. As I onoc before 
remarked, the desire to take medicine is one feature which 
dictingaiahes man, the animal, from his fellow creatures. It 
is really one of the most serious difficulties with which we 
bare to contend. Even in minor ailments, which would 
jield to dieting or to simple homo remedies, the doctor's 

ait ia not thought to be complete without the preticnptioa. 
181 
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And now tliat the pharmacists have cloaked even the moat 
nauseous remedies, the temptation b to use medicine on 
every occasion, and I fear we may return to that state of 
polypharmacy, the emancipation from which has been the 
sole gift of Hahnemann and his followers to the race. As 
the public becomes more enlightenod, and as we get more 
sense, dosing will be recognized as a very minor function in 
the practise of medicine in comparison with the old measures 
of Asclepiadea. 

After all, these difficulties — in the subject itself, in us, 
and in you — are lessening gradually, and we have the 
consolation of knowing that year by year the total amount 
of unnecessary suffering is decreasing at a rapid rate. 

In teaching men what disease is, how it may be pre- 
vented, and how it may be cured, a University is fulfilling 
one of its very noblest functions. The wise instruction 
and the splendid example of such men as Holmes, Suther- 
land, Campbell, Howard, Ross, Macdoonell, and others have 
carried comfort into thousands of homes throughout this 
land. The benefits derived from the increased facilities for 
the teaching of medicine which have come with the great 
changes made here and at the hospitals during the past 
few years, will not be confined to the citizens of this town, 
but will be widely diffused and felt in every locality to which 
the graduates of this school may go ; and every gift whiol 
promotes higher medical education, and which enables 
the medical faculties throughout the country to turn oui 
better doctors, means fewer mistakes in diagnosis, greate 
skill in dealing with emergencies, and the saving of paii 
and anxiety to countless sufferers and their friends. 

The physician needs a clear head and a kind heart ; hi 
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work is arduoas and complex, requiring the exercise of the 
very Iiighest faculties of the mind, while constantly appeal- 
ing to the emotions and finer feelings. At no time Has his 
influence been more potent than at present, at no time has 
he been so powerful a factor for good, and as it is one of the 
highest possible duties of a great University to fit men for 
this calling, so it will be your highest mission, students of 
medicine, to carry on the never-ending warfare against 
disease and death, better equipped, abler men than your 
predecessors, but animated with their spirit and sustained 
by their hopes, " for the hope of every creature is the banner 
that w« beer." 

m I 

The other (unction of a University is to think. Teaching 
current knowledge in all departments, teaching the steps 
by which the statut fraaem has been reached, and teaching 
how to teach, form the routine work of the various coUego 
bcnlties. All this may be dooo in a perfunctory manner 
by men who have never gone deeply enough into the sub- 
jects to know that really thinking about them is in any way 
necessary or important. What I mean by the thinking 
function of a University, is that duty which the professional 
corps owes to enlarge the boundaries of human knowledge. 
Work of this sort makes a University great, and alone 
enables it to exercise a wide influence on the minds of men, i 

W« stand to-day at a critical point in the history of this ] 
hcolly. The equipment for teaching, to supply which has 
taken years of hard struggle, is approaching completiou, 
and with the co-operatiun of the General and the Royal 
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thorough training. We have now reached a positioD I 
which the higher university work may at any rate be 
diecussed, and towards its progress in the future must 
trend. It may seem to be discouraging, after ao much has 
been done and so much has been so generously given, to 
say that there remains a most important function to foster 
and sustain, but this aspect of the question must be con- 
sidered when a school has reached a certain stage of develop- 
ment. In a progressive institution the changes come 
slowly, the pace may not be perceived by those most con- 
cerned, except on such occasions as the present, which serve 
as land-marks in ite evolution. The men and methods 
of the old Cot6 street school were better than those 
with which the faculty started ; we and our ways at the 
new building on University street were better than those 
of Cot6 street ; and now you of the present faculty teach and 
work much better than we did ten years ago. Everywhere 
the old order changeth, and happy those who can change 
with it. Like the defeated gods in Eeats's " Hyperion," too 
many unable to receive the balm of the truth, resent the 
wise words of Oceanus (which I quoted here with very 
different feelings some eighteen years ago in an Introductory 
lecture). ^^M 

So on our beels a fresh pprfm^tion treiute. ^^H 

And filled lo esct^t us. 
Now the fteah perfection which will tread on our heels 
will come with the oppoitunities for higher university 
work. Let me indicate in a few words its scope and aims: 
Teachers who teach current knowledge are not necessarily 
investigators ; many have not had the needful training ; 
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I others have not the needful time. The very beat instructor 
for studtmtfi may have no conception of the higher lines of 
work in Iiis branch, and contrariwise, how many brilliant 
investigators have been wretched teachers t In a school 
which has reached this stage and wishes to do thinking as 
well as teaching, men must be selected who are not only 

» thoroughly au coitrant with the best work in their depart- 
ment the world over, but who aleo have ideas, with am- 
bition and energy to put them into force — men who can add 
each one in his sphere, to the store of the world's knowledge, 
Hen of this stamp alone confer greatness upon a tmiversity. 
They should be sought for far and wide ; an institution which 
wraps itself in Strabo's cloak and does not look beyond the 
ccJIege gates in selecting professors may get good teachers, 
but rarely good thinkers. 
One of the chief difficulties in the way of advanced work 
' is thd stress of routine class and laboratory duties, which 
often sap the energies of men capable of higher things. To 
meet this difficulty it is essential, first, to give the professors 
plenty of assistance, so that they will not be worn out with 
teaching ; and, secondly, to give encouragement to gradu- 
stea and others to c^ny on researches under their direction. 
With a systwn of followships and research scholarships a 
university may have a body of alile young men, who on the 
outposts of knowledge are exploring, surveying, defining 
and correcting. Their work is the outward and visible 
signthataauivetsityis thinking. Surrounded by a group 
of bright young minds, well trained in advanced methods, 
not only is the professor himself stimulated to do his best 
motit, bat he has to keep far afield and to know what is 
■tiniog in every part of his own domaio. 
135 
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With the wise co-operation of the university and the 
hospital authorities Montreal may become the Edinburgh 
of America, a great medical centre to which men will flock 
for sound learning, whose laboratories will attract the 
ablest students, and whose teaching will go out into all 
lands, universally recognized aa of the highest and of the 
beet type. 

Nowhere is the outlook more encouraging than at 
McOill. What a guarantee for the future does the pro- 
greaa of the past decade afford ! No city on this continent 
has endowed higher education bo liberally. There remains 
now to foster that undefinable something which, for want 
o£ a better term, we call the university spirit, a something 
which a rich institution may not have, and with which a 
poor one may be saturated, a aomething which is associated 
with men and not with money, which cannot be purchased 
in the market or grown to order, but which cornea insensibly 
with loyal devotion to duty and to high ideals, and 
without which Nehushtan is written on the portals of 
any school of Medicine, however famous. 
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A pbyHician in a great citj Beems to be tbe mere plaTthing of 
fortune ; his degree of reputation i» for tbe most pairt totally casual ; 
t^ey that employ bim knov not bis excellence ; tbey tbat rejeat 
bim know not his deficieoce. 

SAMtTK. JoHHSON, 



It happens to us, as it bapponctb to wayfaring m 
our way is clean, sometimes foul ; sometimes up bill, s 
down bill ; we arc seldom at a certainty ; iho wind is not always 
at OBF backs, nor is every one a friend that we m(«t in tbe way. 
Bun van's PUgHm'^ Progress, Part II. 

In the mind, as in the body, there is tlie necessity of getting rid 
of waste, and a msn of active lit«rary habits will writo for the firt 
OS well as for the jfre«j. 

Jbbome Cardan. 
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IT was with the greatest pleasuie that I accepted an 
invitation to addiess this section of the Academy 
on the importance of internal medicine as a vocation. 
I wish there were another term to designate the wide 
field of medical practice which remains after the separation 
of surgery, midwifery, and gynaecology. Not itself a 
specialty (though it embraces at least half a dozen), its 
cultivators cannot be called specialists, but bear without 
reproach the good old name physician, in contradistinction 
to general practitioners, surgeons, obstetricians, and 
gynascologists. I have heard the fear expressed that in 
this country the sphere of the physician proper is becoming 
more and more restricted, and perhaps this is true ; but I 
mftiT^tAin (and I hope to convince you) that the oppor- 
tunities are stUl great, that the harvest truly is plenteous, 
and the labourers scarcely sufficient to meet the demand. 
At the outset I would like to emphasize the fact that 
the student of internal medicine cannot be a specialist. 
The manifestations of almost any one of the important 
diseases in the course of a few years will '' box the com- 
pass '' of the specialties. Typhoid fever, for example, 
will not only go the rounds of those embraced in medicine 

1 New York Academy of Medkane, 1W7. 
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proper, but will cany its student far afield in morl 

psychology, and sometimes teach him, perhaps at the 
coat of the patient, a little surgery. So, too, with STphilia, 
which after the first few weeks I claim as a medical affection. 
I often tell my students that it is the only disease which 
they require to study thoroughly. Know syphilis in all 
its manifestationB and relations, and all other things 
clinical will be added unto you. 

Each generation has to grow its own conaultants. Hos- 
Back, Samuel Mitchill, Swett, Alonzo Clark, Austin Flint, 
Fordyce Barker, and Alfred Loomis, served their day in 
this city, and then passed on into silence. Their works 
remain ; but enough of a great physician's experience dies 
with him to justify the saying " there is no wisdom in the 
grave." The author of Rab and His Friends has a couple 
of paragraphs on this point which are worth quoting : 
' Much that made such a man what the community, to 
their highest profit, found to him be, dies with him. His 
inborn gifts, and much of what was moat valuable in his 
experience, were necessarily incommunicable to others ; 
this depending much on his forgetting the process by 
which, in particular cases, he made up his mind, and its 
minute successive steps, ; ; ; , but mainly, we believe, 
because no man can explain directly to another man how 
he docs any one practical thing, the doing of which ho 
himself has accomplished not at once or by imitation, 
or by teaching, but by repeated personal trials, by miftsing 
much before ultimately hitting." 

Wherewithal shall a young man prepare himself, should 

the ambition arise in him to follow in the footsteps of such 

a teacher as, let us say, the late Austb Flint — the young 
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man just starting, and who will from 1015 to 1940 stand 
in relation to the profession of this city and this country 
aa did Dr. Flint between 1861 and the time of hia death. 
We will assume that he starts with equivalent advantages, 
though this is taking a great deal for granted, since Austin 
Flint had a strong hereditary bias toward medicine, and 
early in life (ell under the influence of remarkable men 
whose teachings moulded his thought to the very end- 
We must not forget that Dr, Flint was a New EnglaQder, 
and of the same type of mind aa his great t 
James Jackson and Jacob Bigelow. 

Our future consultant has just left the hospital, where, 
for the first time realizing the possibilities of his profession, 
be has had his ambition fired. Shall ho go abroad ? It 
is not necessary. The man whom we have chosen as his 
exemplar did not, but found his opportunities in country- 
practioe, in Buffalo and Louisville, then frontier towns, 
and in New Orleans, and had a national reputation before 
be reached New York. But would it be useful to him ? 
Undoubtedly. He will have a broader foundation on 
wlticb to build, and a year or two in the laboratories and 
clinics of the great European cities will be most helpful. 
To walk the wards of Guy's or St. Bartholomew's, to see 
the work at the St. Louis and at the Salp^trifire, to spend 
a few quiet months of study at one oC the German i 
vetsity towns will store the young man's mind with prioi 
leas treasures. I assume that he has a mind. I i 
heedless of the truth of the sharp taunt — 



mniih the) fool thkt hatlt boon Kont to Khumi, 
tlw [ool Ihai baUi bocm kept ai hoD>«. 
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At any rate, whether he goes abroad or not, let him early 
escape from the besetting ain of the young physician, 
Chautfiniam, that intolerant attitude of mind, which brooks 
no regard for anything outside his own circle and hia own 
school. If he cannot go abroad let him spend part of his 
short vacations in seeing bow it fares with the brethren in 
his own country. Even a New Yorker could learn some- 
thing in the Maasachusette General and the Boston City 
Hospitals. A trip to Philadelphia would be most helpful ; 
there is much to stimulate the mind at the old Pennsylvania 
Hospital and at the University, and ho would be none the 
worse for a few weeks spent still farther south on the banks 
of the Cbeaajicake. The all-important matter is to get 
breadth of view as early aa possible, and this is difScoH 
without travel. 

Poll the successful consulting physicians of this country 
to-day, and you will find they have been evolved either 
from general practice or from laboratory and clinical work : 
many of the most prominent having risen from the ranks 
of general practitioncrB. I once heard an eminent con- 
sultant rise in wTath because some one had made a remark 
reflecting upon this class. He declared that no single 
part of his professional experience had been of such value. 
But I wish to speak here of the training of men who start 
with the object of becoming pure physicians. From the 
vantage ground of more than forty years of hard work. 
Sir Andrew Clark told me that he bad striven ten years 
for bread, t«n years for bread and butter, and twenty 
years for cakes and ale ; and this is really a very good 
partition of the life of the student of internal medicioe,- 
of Bome at least, since all do not reach the last stage. 
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It is high time we had our young Lydgate started.' If 
lie has shovn^aDy signs of nous during his student and 
hospital days a dispensary assistaotahip should be avail- 
able ; anything should be acceptable which brings him 
into contact with patients. By all means, if possible, let 
him be a pluralist, and— as he values his future life — let 
him not get early entangled in the meahcs of specialism. 
Once established as a clinical assistant he can begin his 
education, and nowadays this is a very complicated 
matter. There are three lines of work which he may 
follow, all of the most int«nae interest, all of the greatest 
value to him — chemistry, physiology, and morbid anatomy. 
Professional chemists look askance at physiological 
chemistry, and physiological chemists criticize pretty 
sharply the work of some clinical chemiata, but there can 
be no doubt of the value to the physician of a very thorough 
training in methods and ways of organic chemistry. We 
sorely want, in this country, men of this line of training, 
and the outlook for them has never before been so bright. 
If at the start he has not had a good chemical training, 
the other lines should be more closely followed. 

Physiology, which for him will mean very hirgely ex- 
perimental therapeutics and experimental pathology, 
will open a wider view and render possible a deeper grasp 
of the problems of disease. To Traube and men of his 
stamp, the physiological clinicians, this generation owes 
much more than to the chemical or poit-mortem-ioom 
group. The training is more difficult to get, and now- 

Thw well-drawn character in Oeofge Eliot's MidMemarcK may 

itudied ifith odvuttage by the physiciao ; one of the moat 

import«Qt leMons to bo galbored tmm it is — taiury tliu rit^ht wuiovbV 
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adftyg, when physiology is cultivated as a apecialty, few 
physicians will graduate into clinical modicine directly 
from the laboratory. On the other hand, the oppor- 
timitiea for work are now more numerous, and the train- 
ing which a young fellow gets in a. laboratory controlled 
by a pure physiologist will help to give that scientific 
impress, which is only enduring when early received. A 
thorough chemical training and a complete equipment 
in methods of experimental research are leas often met 
with in the clinical phj-sician than a good practical know- 
ledge of morbid anatomy ; and, if our prospective con- 
sultant has to limit liis work, chemistry and physiology 
should yield to the claims of the dead-house. In this 
dry-bread period he should see autopsies daily, if possible. 
Successful knowledge of the infinite variations of disease 
can only be obtained by a prolonged study of morbid 
anatomy. While of special value b training the physician 
in diagnosis, it also enables him to correct his mistakes, 
and, if he reads its lessons aright, it may serve to keep 
him humble. 

This is, of course, a very full programme, but in ten 
years a bright man, with what Sydenham calls " the 
ancient and serious diligence of Hippocrates," will pick 
up a very fair education, and will be fit to pass from the 
dispensary to the wards. If he cannot go abroad after 
his hospital term, let it be an incentive to save money, 
and with the first $600 let him take a summer semester 
in Germany, working quietly at one of the smaller places. 
Another year let him spend three months or longer in 
Paris. When schemes are laid in advance, it is surprising 
how often the ciicumstonces fit in with them. How shall 
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lie live moanwhiJc ? On crumbs — on pickiogs obtainei 
from men in the cakes-aiul-alc stage (wbo always can 
put paying work into the hands of young men), and on 
fees from classes, journal work, private instruction, and 
from work in the schools. Any sort of medical practice 
ahodd be taken, but with caution — too much of it early 
may prove a good man's ruin. He cannot expect to do 
more than just eke out a living. He must put his emotionB 
on ice ; there must be no " Amaryllis in the shade," and 
he must beware the tanglea of " Neaira'shair." Success 
during the first t«n years means endurance and perse- 
verance ; all things come to him who has learned to labour 
and wait, wbo bides his time " ohne Hast, aber ohne Raat," 
whoee talent develops " in der Stille," iu the quiet fruitful 
yean of un^Ifiah devoted work. A few words in addition 
about this dry-bread decade. He should stick closely 
to the dispensariea. A Sist-class reputation may be 
built up in them. Byrom Bramwell's AUas of Medicine 
largely represente his work while an assistant physician 
to the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. Many of the best- 
known men in London serve ten, fifteen, or even twenty 
yean in the out-patient departments before getting wards. 
Latuler Bninton only obtained his fall phyaicianship at 
St. Bartholomew's after a service of more than twiinty 
yean in the out-patient department. During this period 
let him not lose the substance of ultimate success in grasp- 
ing at the sliadow of present opportunity. Time is now 
his money, and he roost not barter away too much of it 
in profitless work— profitless so far as his education ta 
cooceroed, though it may mean ready canh. Too many 
*' quijt " cImiw or too much journal work lias ruined 
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many a promieing clinical physician. While the Pytl 
gorean silence of nearly seven years, which the great 
Louis followed (and broke to burst into a full-blown 
reputation) cannot be enjoined, the young physician 
should be careful what and how he writes. Let him take 
heed to his education, and his reputation will take care 
gf itself, and in a development under the guidance of 
Be&iois he will find plenty of material for papers before 
medical societies and for publication in scientific journals. 
I would like to add here a few words on the question of 
clinical instruction, as with the great prospective increase 
of it in our schools there will be many chances of employ- 
ment for young physicians who wish to follow medicine 
proper as a vocation. To-day this serious problem con- 
fronte the professors in many of our schoob — how to 
teach practical medicine to the large classes ; how to pve 
them protracted and systematic ward instruction ? I 
know of no teacher in the country who controls enough 
clinical material for the instruction of classes aay of 200 
men during the third and fourth years. It seems to me 
that there are two plans open to the schools : The first 
is to utilize dispensaries for clinical instruction much 
more than ia at present the rule. For this purpose a 
teaching-room for a class of twenty-five or thirty students 
immediately adjoining the dispensary is essential. For 
instruction in physical diagnoeb, for the objective teach- 
ing of disease, and for the instruction of students in the 
use of their senses, such an arrangement is invaluable. 
There are hundreds of dispensaries in which this plan 
is feasible, and in which the material now is not properly 
vorked up because of the lack of this very stimulus. lu 
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the second place, 1 feel sure that ulticoately we shall de- 
velop a sptem of extra-mural teaching similar to that 
which has been m Huccesafiil in Edinburgh ; and this 
will give employment to a Urge number of the younger 
At any large university school of medicine there 
might be four or five extra-mural teachers of medicine, 
st^locted from men who could show that they were fully 
riualified to teach and that they bad a sufficient numbci of 
beds at their command, with proper equipment for clinical 
work. At Edinburgh there are eight extra-mural teachers 
of internal medicine whose courses qualify the student to 
present himself for examination either before the Roya! 
' Colleges or the University. II we ever are to give our 
third and fourth year students protracted and complete 
courses in physical diagnosis and clinical medicine, ex- 
tending throughout the session, and not in classes of a 
brief period of six weeks' duration, I am confident that 
the nofflbet of men engaged in teaching must be greatly^ 
increased. 

II 
Tes years' hard wodi tells with colleagues and friends 
in the profesMon, and with enlarged clinical facilities the 
pbysiciati enters upon the second, or bread-and-butter 
period. This, to most men, is the great trial, since the 
risks are greater, and many now drop out of the race, 
w«aned at the length of the way and drift into specialism 
or general practice. The phjrsicJan develops more slowly 
than the aurgeon, and success comea later. There ara 
surgeons at forty years in full practice and at the very 
top of the wave, a time at which the physician u only 
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prepBiing to reap the harvest of years of patient 1 
The surgeon must have hands, and better, young haude. 
He should have a head, too, but this does not seem bo 
essential to success, and he cannot have an old head with 
young handfl. At the end of twenty years, when about forty- 
five, our Lydgate should have a first-class reputation in the 
prnfession, and a large circle of friends and students. He 
will probably have precious Uttfe capital in the bank, but 
a very large accumulation of interest-bearing funds in 
his brain-pan. He has gathered a stock of special know- 
ledge which his friends in the profession appreciate, and 
they be^ to seek his counsel in doubtful cases, and 
gradually learn to lean upon him in times of trial. He 
may awake some day, perhaps, quite suddenly, to find 
that twenty years of quiet work, done for the fove of it, 
has a very solid value. 

The environment of a large city is not essential to the 
growth of a good clinical physician. Even in small towns 
a man can, if he has it in him, become well versed in 
methods of work, and with the assistance of an occasional 
visit to some medical centre he can become an expert 
diagnostician and reach a position of dignity and worth 
in the community in which he lives. I wish to plead 
particularly for the wasted opportunities in the smaller 
hospitals of our large cities, and in those of more moderate 
size. There are in this State a score or more of hospitals 
with froni thirty to fifty medical beds, offering splendid 
material for good men on which to build reputations. 
Take, (or example, the town of Thelma, which 1 know 
well, to which young Rondibilis, a recent interne at the 
HStel Diou, has just gone. He ntote asking me for a 
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letter of advice, from which I take the liberty of extr&cM 
ing one or two [taragrapha : — 

" Your training warrants a high aim. To those whi 
aek, say that you intend to practiae medicine only, and 
will not take aurgical oi midwifery cases. X. has promised 
that you may help in the dispensary, and as you caa 
count blood and pfircusa a chest you will be useful to h 
in the wards, which, by the way, he now rarely visita 
Be careful with the house physicians, and if you teach 
tliem anything do it gently, and never crow when you 
are right. The crow of the young rooster before his spurs i^ 
ATB on always jars and antagonizes. Get youi own little l- 
clinical laboratory in order. Old Dr. Rolando will be 
sure to visit you, and bear with him aa be tells you how 
he can tell casta from the ascending limb of the loop of 
Henle. Once he was as you are now, a modem, twenty 
years ago ; but he crawled up the bank, and the stream 
has left him there, but he does uot know it. He roeaos 
to impress you ; be civil and show him the new Nissl* 
stain preparations, and you will have hJm as a warm 
friend. Uis good heart has kept him with a large genera] 
practice, and he can put pogt-mortems in your way, and 
tnay send for you to sit up o' nights with his rich patients. 
If Y. asks you to help in the teaching, jump at the chance. 
The ichool is uot what you might wish, but tlie men are 
in earnest, and a clinical microscopy-class or a voluntary 
w«rd>claas, with Y.'s casvs, will put you on the first rung 
of the ladder. Yes, join both the city and the county 
society, and never miss a meeting. Keep your mouth 
shut too, for a few years, particularly In discos^ons. 

Let the old men read new books ; you read the journals 
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and tlie old books. Study Lafinnec thie winter ; Forbe^i^' 
Translation can be cheaply obtained, but it will help to 
keep up your French to read it in the original. The old 
Sydenham Society editions of the Greek writers and of 
Sydenham are eaaily got and are really very helpful. Aa 
a teacher you can never get imentirt without a knowledge 
of the Fathers, ancient and modern. And do not forget, 
above all things, the famous advice to Blackmore, to whom, 
when he first began the study of phytic, and asked what 
books he should read, Sydenham replied, Don Quixote, 
meaning thereby, as I take it, that the only book of 
physic suitable for permanent reading is the book of 
Nature." 

A young feUow with staying powers who avoids entangle- 
ments, may look forward in twenty years to a good con- 
sultation practice in any town of 40,000 to 60,000 in- 
habitants. Some such man, perhaps, in a town far distant, 
taking care of his education, and not of his bank book, 
may be the Austin Flint of New York in 1930. 

" Many are called, but few are chosen," and of the many 
who start out with high aims, few see the goal. Even 
when reached the final period of " cakes and ale " has 
serious drawbacks. There are two groups of consultants, 
the intra- and the extra-professional ; the one geta work 
through his colleagues, the other, having outgrown the 
narrow limits of professional reputation, is at the mercy 
of the profanum vulgus. Then for him " farewell the 
tranqiul mind, farewell content." His life becomes an 
incessant struggle, and between the attempt to carry on 
an exhausting and irksome practice, and to keep abreast 
with young fellows still in the bread-and-butter stage, 
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the consaltant at thia period ia worthy of our 
STmpathy. 

One thing may save him. It was the wish of Wall 
Savage Landor always to walk with Epiourus on the right 
hand and Epictetus on the left, and I would urge the 
clinical physician, as he travels farther from the East, to 
look weU to his companions — to see that they are not of 
his own age and generation. He must walk with the 
" boys," else he is lost, irrevocably lost ; not all at once, 
bat by easy grades, and every one perceives hia ruin before 
he, " good, easy man," ia aware of it. I would not have 
him a basil plant, to feed on the brains of the bright young 
fellows who follow the great wheel uphill, but to keep 
his mind receptive, plastic, and impreasionable he must 
travel with the men who are doing the work of the worid, 
the men between the ages of twenty-five and forty. 

In the life of every succeaafol physician there comes 
tb« temptation to toy with the Delilah of the press — daily 
and otherwise. There are times when she may be courted 
with satisfaction, but beware ! sooner or later she is sure 
to play the harlot, and has left many a man shorn of his 
stnDgth, viz., the confidence of his professional brothren.- 
Not altogether with justice have some notable members 
of out profession laboured under the accusation of pan- 
denng too much to the public. When a man reaches the 
eliinacteri(.s and has long passed beyond the professional 
stage of his reputation, we who are atill " in the ring " 
tnuBt eicrcisc a good deal of charity, and discount largely 
the on dUi which indiscreet friends circulate. It cannot 
be denied that in dc^alinga with thn public just a little 
toooli of humbug is immensely e&uotivu, but it ia not 
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lu a large city there were three eminent 
consultanta of world-wide reputation ; one was said to 
be a good physician but no humbug, the second was no 
physician but a great humbug, the third was a great 
physician and a great humbug. The first achieved the 
greatest success, professional and social, possibly not 
financial. 

While living laborious days, happy in bis work, bappy 
in the growing recognition which he is receiving from his 
colleagues, no shadow of doubt haunts the mind of the 
young physician, other than the fear of failure ; but I warn 
him to cherish the days of hia freedom, the days when he 
can follow his bent, untrammeled, undisturbed, and not 
as yet in the coils of the octopus. In a play of Oscar 
Wilde's one of the characters remarks, " there are only 
two great tragedies in life, not getting what you want — 
and getting it ! " and I have known consultants whose 
treadmill life illustrated the bitterness of this mot, and 
vhose great success at sixty did not bring the comfort 
they had anticipated at forty. The mournful echo of 
the words of the preacher rings in their ears, words which 
I not long ago heard quoted with deep feeling by a dli- 
tinguished physician, " Better la an handful with quietness, 
than both the bands full with travail and vexation of 
spirit."- 
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I Kud, I will take heed to my ways , that I oSmd not in 1117 
tongue. 
I will keep my maath eis it were with a bridle. 

PsjLiM ixxix. 1, 2. 

If thoD but heard a word, let it die wiUi thee ; and be bold) 
it will not bant thee. 

EocLsausmcva six. 10. J 

Lo, in the rale of yeara braeath 

A grisly troop are seen. 

The painful family of death. 

More bideoug than their queen : 

This rackB the joints, this fires the veins. 

That every labouring sinew strains, 

'Dtose in tJis deeper vitals rage : 

Thohas Out. J 



NURSE AND PATIENT 

THE tiained nurse as a bctor in life may be regarded 
from many points of view — philanthropic, social, 
penonal, profeeBional and domestic. To her virtues we 
have been exceeding kind — tongues have dropped manna 
in their description. To her faults — well let as be blind, 
since this is neither the place nor the time to expose them. 
I would rather call your attention to a few problems 
connected with her of interest to us collectively, — and 
individually, too, since who can teU the day of her coming. 
Is she an added blessing or au added honor in our be- 
ginning civilization ? Speaking from the point of view 
of a sick man, I take my stand firmly on the tatter view, 
lot several reasons. No man with any self-respect cares 
to be taken ofi guard, in mufti, so to speak. Sickness 
dims the eye, pales the cheek, roughens the chin, and makes 
a man a scarecrow, not fit to be seen by his wife, to say 
nothing of a strangr woman all in white or blue or gray. 
Moreover she will take such unwarrantable liberties with 
sfellow, particularly if she catches him with fever ; then her 
special virtues could be depicted by King [lemuel alone. 
So br as she is concerned you are again in swathiug bands, 
< Johns Hopkina H«[dUl. 1897. 
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and in her hands 70a are, aa of yore, a helpless lamp oT 
human clay. She will stop at nothing, and between baths 
and spoDgings and feeding and temperature-taking yoti 
are ready to cry with Job the cry of every sick man — 
" Ceate then, and let me alone." For generations has not 
this been his immemorial privilege, a privilege with vested 
rights as a deep-seated animal instinct — to turn bis face 
toward the wall, to sicken in peace, and, if he so wishes, 
to die undisturbed ? All this the trained nurse has, alas * 
made impossible. And more, too. The tender mother, 
the loving wife, the devoted sister, the faithful friend, and 
the old servant who ministered to his wants and carried 
out the doctor's instructions so far as were consistent 
with the sick man's wishes — aU, all are gone, these old 
familiar faces ; and now you reign supreme, and have 
added to every illness a domestic complication of which 
our fathers knew nothing. You have upturned an 
inalienable right in displacing those whom I have just 
mentioned. You are intruders, innovators, and usurpers, 
dislocating, as you do, from their tenderest and most loving 
duties these mothers, wives and sisters. Seriously, you 
but lightly reck the pangs which your advent may cause. 
The handing over to a stranger the care of a life precious 
beyond all computation may be one of the greatest earthly 
trials. Not a little of all that is most sacred is sacrificed 
to your greater skill and methodical ways. In the com- 
plicated fabric of modem society both our musing and 
our charity appear to be better done second-hand, though 
at the coat in the one case as in the otherof many Beatitudes, 
links of that golden chain, of which the poet sings, let 
down from heaven to earth. 
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1 the warped judgment of the aick man. 



Except 
which I have the warmest sympathy, but qo respect, 
you ore regarded as an added blessing, with, of 
certain limitations. Certainly you have made the practi 
ol medicine easier to the physician ; you are more than 
the equivalent of the old two hourly doses to a fever 
patient ; and aa the public grows in intelligence you should 
save in many instances the entire apothecary's bill. In 
his chapter on Instinct, in the Origin of the Species, Dar- 
win gives a graphic account of the marvelloua care-taking 
capacity of the little Formica fuses — a slave ant. One 
of these " introduced into a company of her maateis who 
were helpless and actually dying for lack of assistance, 
instantly set to work, fed and saved the sur%'ivora, made 
some cells, and tended the larvae aaid put all to righte." 
l\a aU to righu ! How often have I thought of this ex- 
pression and of this incident when at your word I have 
seen order and quiet replace chaos and confusion, not atone 
in the sick-room, but in the household. 

Ab a rule, a meuenger of joy and happinenH, the trained 
nune may become an incomato tragedy, A protracted 
iilncRt, an attractive and weak Mrs. Ebb-Smith as nurse, 
And a weak husband— and all husbands arc weak — make 
fit elemente for a domeatio tragedy which would he far 
more common were your principles leas fixed. 

While thus a source of real terror to a wife, you may 
become a more enduring misery to a husband. In oar 
hurried piogre«ii the weak-nerved sisters have suSort 
sorely, and that deep myeterious undercarrent of 
emotions, which flows along silently in each one of u 
apt to bn«k oat in the rapids, eddies and whirU of h)**! 
1« 
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~or netirastbenia. By a finely meaBuied sympathy i 
a wise combination of afiection with finuoe^s, you gain the 
full confidence of one of these unfortunates, and become 
to her a rock of defence, to which she clings, and without 
which she tecla again adrift. You become essential in her 
life, a fixture in the family, and at times a dark shadow 
between husband and wife. As one poor victim expressed 
it, " She owns my wife boily and soul, and, so far as I am 
concerned, she has become the equivalent of her disease." 
Sometimes there develops that occult attraction between 
women, only to be explained by the theory of Aristophanoe 
as to the origin of the race ; but usually it grows out of 
the natural leaning of the weak upon the strong, and in 
the nuiee the wife may find that " atern strength and pro- 
mise of contnd " for which in the husband she looked in 
vain. 

To measure finely and nicely your sympathy in these 
cases is a very delicate operation. The individual tempera- 
ment controls the situation, and the more mobile of y^'l 
will have a hard lesson to learn in subduing your emotions. 
It is essential, however, and never let your outward action 
demonstrate the native act and figure of your heart. You 
are lost brevocably, should you so far give the reins to 
your feelings as to " ope the aacred source of sympathetic 
tears." Do enter upon your duties with a becoming 
sense of your frailties. Women can fool men always, 
women only sometimes, and it may be the lot of any one 
of you to be s«ch a castaway as the nurse of whom I was 
told a few weeks ago. The patient was one of those 
Alphonsine Pleeaia-liko creatures whom everybody had 
to love, and for whom the primrose path of daltiance had 
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coded to A rigid nst cure. After three weary moathB she 
wae sent to a qoiet place in the mountains with the more 
sedate of the two nurses who had been with her. Miss 
Blank had had a good training and a large experience, 
and was a New England woman of the very beat type. 
Aiaa ! hers the greater fall ! An acoomplishinetit of this 
siren, which iiad produced serious aymptoma, was excessive 

cigarette smoking, and Dr. bad strictly forbidden 

tobacco. Three weeks later, my informant paid a visit 
to the secluded resort, and to his dismay found patient 
and nurse on the verandah enjoying the choicest brand of 
Egyptian cigarette ! 

While not the recipient of alt the wretched secrets of life, 
as are the parson and the doctor, you will frequently be 
in houaehulds the miseries of which cannot be hid, all 
the cupboards of which are open to you. and you become 
the involuntary possessor of the most sacred coniidenGea, 
known perhaps to no other soul. Nowadays that part of 
til« Hippocratic oath which enjoins secrecy as to the things 
Men and heard among the siok, should be administered to 
yon at graduation. 

Printed tn your remembrance, written as headlines on 
the tablets of your chatelaines, I would have two maidms : 
" I will keep my mouth as it were with a bridle," and " If 
thou hast heard a word let it die with theo." Taciturnity, 
a discreet silence, is a virtue little cidtivated in these garru- 
lous days when the chatter of the bander-log is every, 
where about us, when, as some one has remarked, speecli 
has taken the place of thought. Aa an inherited trait it 
is periiaiM an iniinoity, but the kind to waich I refer is 
ao aeqiured faculty of infinite value. Six TbcKsua 
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Browne drew the distinction nicely when he said, " Think 
not Bilcnce the wisdom of fools, but. if rightly timed, 
the honour of wise men, who have not the infirmity but 
the virtue of taciturnity," — the talent for silence Carlyle 
calls it. 

Things medical and gruesome have a singular attraction 
for many people, and in the easy days of convalescence a 
facile -tongued nurse may be led on to tell of " moving 
incidents " in ward or theatre, and once untied, that 
unruly member is not apt to cease wagging with the simple 
narration of events. To talk of diseases is a sort of Arabian 
Nights' entertainment to which no discreet nurse will 
lend her talents. 

With the growth of one abominable practice in recent 
daj-8 I am not certain you have anything to do, though 
I have heard your name mentioned in connexion with it. 
I refer to the habit of openly discussing ailments which 
should never be mentioned. Doubtless it^is in a measure 
the result of the disgusting publicity in which we live, 
and to the pemictouB habit of allowing the filth of the gutters 
as purveyed in the newspapers to pollute the stream of our 
daily lives. This open talk about personal maladies is an 
atrocious breach of good manners. Not a month ago, I 
heard two women, both tailor-made, who sat opposite to 
me in a street-car, compare notes on their inlirmitiefl 
in Fulvian accents audible to everyone. I have heard a 
young woman at a dinner-table relate experiences which 
her mother would have blushed to have told to the family 
physician. Everything nowadays is proclaimed from the 
house-tops, among them our little bodily woes and worries. 
This is a sad lapse from the good old practice of our grand- 
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fathers, of which George Sand writes, " People knew how 
to live and die in those dftyB, and kept their tnfinnitiee 
out of sight. You might have the gout, but you must 
waQc about all the same without making grimaces. It 1 
waa a point of good breeding to hide one's suSering." I 
Wb doctors are great sinnera id this maimer, and among 
ouTselven and with the laity are much too fond of " talking 
shop." 

To another danger I may refer, now that I have waxed 
bold. With the fullest kind of training you cannot escape 
from the perils of half-knowledge, of pseudo-actence, that 
most latol and common of mental stat«s. In your daily 
work you involuntarily catch the accents and learn the 
language of science, often without a clear conception 
of ita meaning. I turned incidentally one day to a \ery 
fine example of the nurse learned and asked in a hnnible 
tone what the aiirgenn, whom I had failed to meet, 
had thought of the case, and she promptly replied that 
" be thought there were features suggestive of an intra- 
conalicolar myxoma ; " and when I looked anxious and 
qoeriod, " had she happened to hear if he thought it had 
an epiblastjc or mcsoblastic origin 1 " this daughter of 
Eve never flinched; " mesoblastic, I believe," waa her 
answer. She would have handed sponges— I mean gauze— 
with the same saryf fmid at a Waterloo. 

It must be very diOicalt to resist the fascination of s I 
desire to know more, much more, of the deeper depths ol I 
tfafl things you see and hear, and often this ignorance most -I 
be vary tantalizing, but it Is more wboluomo tJinii art -J 
aasunnce which rests on a thin veneer of knowledge. 

A friend, a distingui»hc<d sui^eon, has writtvn, in t 
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Lady Priestley vein, an essay on " The Fall of the Trainee! 
Nurse," which, so Ear, he has very wisely Refrained irom 
publishing, but he has permitted me to make one extract 
for your delectatioD. " A fifth common declension is into 
the bonds of marriage. The facility with which these 
modern Vestals fall into this commonplace condition is a 
commentary, shall I not say rather an illustration, of the 
inconsistency ao notorious in the sex. The Association of 
Superintendents has in hand, 1 believe, a Collective Inves- 
tigation dealing with this question, and we aliail shortly 
have accurate figures as to the percentage of lady super- 
intendents, of head-nuraes, of graduates and of pupils 
who have bartered away their heritage for a hoop of gold." 
I am almost ashamed to quote this nido paragraph, 
but I am glad to do so to be able to enter a warm protest 
against such sentiments. Marriage is the natural end of 
the trained nurse. So truly as a young roan married 
ia a young man marred, is a woman unmarried, In a certain 
sense, a woman undone. Ideals, a career, ambition, 
touched though they be with the zeal of St. Theresa, 
all vanish before " the blind bow-boy's butt shaft." Are 
you to be blamed and scoffed at for so doing ? Contrari- 
wise, you are to be praised, with but this caution — which 
I insert at the special request of Miss Nutting — that you 
abstain from philandering during your period of training, 
and, as much as in you lies, spare your fellow-workers. 
the physicians and surgeons of the staff. The trained nurse 
ia a modem representative, not of the Roman Vestal, 
but of the female guardian in Plato's repubUc — a choice 
selection from the very best women of the community, 
who know the laws of health, and whose sympathies have 
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^^heen deopeoed by contact with the best and worst of 
^^U'he experiences of hospital and private work, while they 
^^tuajr not make her a Martha, enhance her value in many 
ways as a hfe-companion, and it ia a cause, not for re- 
proach, btit for congratulation, that she has not acquired 
timmimity from that most ancient of all diseases — that 
inalady of wliich the Rose of Sharon aang so plaintively, 
that sickuees " to be stayed not with flagons nor comforted 
* with apples." 

A luxury, let u£ say, in her private capacity, in public 
th« trained nurse has become one of the great blessings 
of humanity, taking a place be.side the physician and the 
priest, and not inferior to either in her mission. Not that 
her catling here is in any way new. Time out of mind 
she has made one of a trinity. Kindly heads have always 
been ready to devise moans for allayiri^ suffering : tender 
hearts, surcharged with the miseries of this " battered 
caiavansecai," have ever been ready to speak to the sufferer 
of a way of peace, and loving hands have ever iiiinist«red 
to those in sorrow, need and sickness. Nursing as an art 
to be cultivated, as a profession to be followed, is modem ; 

» nursing as a practice originated in the dim past, when some 
Biolhef among the cave-dwellera cooled the forehead of her 
iick child with water from the brook, or first yielded to 
the prompting to Ivavc a well-covered bone and a handful 
of meal by the side of a wounded man left in the hurried 
flight before an enemy. As a profession, a vooation, 
mtning has already reached ta this country a high develop- 
ment. Qradoatea are nomeroun, tlie directories are full, 
and tu many places there is ov«r-crowding, and a serioiu 
oomphunt that even very capable women find it VuNCi. \b 
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got employment. Thb will correct itself in time, m the 
existing conditiooa adjust the supply and demand. 

A majority of the applicants to our schools are women 
who seek in nursing a vocation in which they can gain a 
livelihood la a womanly way ; but there is another aspect 
of the question which may now be seriously taken up in 
this country. There is a gradually accumulating surplus 
of women who will not or who cannot fulfil the highest 
duties for which Nature has designed them. I do not know 
at what age one dare call a woman a spinster. I will put 
it, perhaps rashly, at twenty-five. Now, at that critical 
period a woman who has not to work for her living, who 
is without urgent domestic ties, is very apt to become 
ft dangerous element unless her energies and emotions 
are diverted in a proper channel. One skilled in hearts 
can perhaps read in her face the old, old story ; or she odis 
to mind that tender verse of Sappho — 



As the Bweet-apple bluehee on the end of the 
bough, tbo very end of the bough, which the 
gft(hei«ie overlooked, nay overlooked not but could 



I 

she 



But left atone, with splendid capacities for good, she 
is apt to fritter away a precious life in an aimless round of 
social duties, or in spasmodic eSorts at Church work. 
Such a woman needs a vocation, a, calling which wiL satisfy 
her heart, and ahe should he able to find it in nursing 
without entering a regular school or working in ecclesiastical 
harness. 

An organized nursing guild, similar to the German 

Deaconesses, could undertake the care of large or small 

institutions, without the establishment of training schools 
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in tbe ordin&ry sense of the term. Such a guild might 
be entirely secular, with St. James, the Apoatle of 
practical religion, as the patron. It would be of special 
advantage to smaller hospitals, particularly to those un- 
attached to Medical Schools, and it would obviat« the 
existing anomaly of acores of training scboob, in which 
the pupils cannot get an education in any way com- 
ruensorate with the importance of the profession. In 
the period of their training, the members of the Nursing 
Guild could be transferred from one institution to another 
until their education was complete. Such an organization 
would be of inestimable service in connexion with District 
Nursing. The noble work of Theodore Fliedner should 
be repeated at an early day in this country. The Raisers- 
werth Deaconesses have shown the world the way. I 
doubt if we have progressed in secularism far enough 
successfully to establish such guilds apart from church 
organizations. The Religion of Humanity is thin stuff 
for women, whose souls ask for something more substantial 
upon which to feed. 

There is no higher mission in this life than nursing God's 
poor. In Bo doing a woman may not reach tbe ideals of 
her soul ; she may fall far short of the ideals of her hi^ad, 
but she will go far to satiate those longings of the heart 
from which no woman can escape. Romola, the student, 
hcJpiog her blind father, and full of the pride of learning, 
w« admire ; Bomola, the devotee, carrying in her withored 
heart woman's heaviest disappointment, we pity ; Romola, 
the nurse, doing noble deeds amid the pestilence, rescuing 
those who were ready to perish, we love. 

On tiiB stepping-stonee of our dead selves we rise to | 
1G5 





jher things, and in the inner life the serene heights sre 
reached only when we die unto those selfish habits and 
feelings wliich absorb ao much of our lives. To each one 
of U3 at some time, I suppose, has como the blessed impulse 
to break away from all such ties and follow cherished 
ideals. Too often it is but a flash of youth, which darkens 
down with the growing years. Though the dream may 
never be realized, the impulse will not have been wholly 
in vain if it enables us to look with B)Tnpathy upon the 
more aucceastul efforts of others. In Institutions the 
corroding effect of routine can be withstood only by main- 
taining high ideals of work ; but these become the sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbals without corresponding 
sound practice. In some of us the ceaseless panorama 
of suffering tends to dull that fine edge of sympathy with 
which we started. A great corporation cannot have a 
very fervent charity ; the very conditions of its existence 
limit the exercise. Against this benumbing influence, 
we physicians and nurses, the immediate agents of the 
Trust, have but one enduring corrective — the practice 
towards patients of the Golden Rule of Humanity as 
announced by ContuciuB : " What you do not like when 
done to yourself, do not do to others," — so familiar to us 
in ita positive form as the great Christian counsel of per- 
fection, in which alone are embraced both the law and the 
prophets. 
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Cranmcr. Nor aholl this peace sleep with her : but £is whc 
The bird of wonder diee, (iie maidc: 
Her ubes new -create another heir 
Aa great in admiration as herself. 
So shall she leave bor bleeaedneaa to one — 
Whnt heaven shall call her from this cloud o 



Who from the sacred sahee of her honour 
Shall star-like rise, as great in fame aa she vaf 
And so stand fix'd. Peace, pleni;, love, truth, t 
lliat were the servants to this chosen infant. 
Shall tben be his, and like a vine grow to him : 
Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine. 
His honour and the greatness of his name 
Shall be. and make new nations : he shall Bourish, 
And. hke a mountain cedar, reach his branchce 
To all the plains about him. Our children's children 
Shall see this, and bteea heaven. 
Thou epeokcet wonders, 

Shakespbake, King Henry VIII. Act V. j 
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TO trace snccessfuUy the evoiatioD of bdj one of the 
learned profeeaionA would require the hand of a master 
— of one who, like Darwin, combined a capacity for patient 
observation witii philosophic vision. Tn the case of medi- 
cine the difficulties are enormously increased by the eztxa- 
ordinary development which has taken place during the 
nineteenth century. The rate of progress has been too 
rapid for us to appreciate, and we stand bewildered and, 
as it were, in a state of inteUeotoal giddiness, when we 
attempt to obtain a broad, comprehensive view of the 
subject. In a safer " middle flight " I propose to dwell 
on certain of the factors which have moulded the pro- 
fession in English-speaking lands beyond the narrow seas — 
of British medicine in Greater Britain. Even for this 
lesser taak (though my affiliations are wide and my sym- 
pathies deep) I recognize the limitationa of my fitness, and 
am not unaware that in my ignorance I shall overlook 
much which might have rendered lees sketchy a sketch 
necessarily imperfect. 

Evolution advances by such slow and imperceptible 
degrees that to those who are part of it the finger of time 
scarcely seems to move. Even the great epochs are seldom 
> British Medical Association, HodUomI, IWfl. 
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apparent to the participators. During the last century 
neither the colonists nor the mother country appreciated 
the thrilling interest of the long-fought duel for the pos- 
session of this continent. The act^ and scenes of the drama; 
to them detached, isolated and independent, now glide 
like dissolving views into each other, and in the vitascope 
of history we can see the true secjuence of events. That 
we can meet here to-day, Britons on British soil, in a French 
province, is one of the far-off results of that stmggle. This 
was but a prelude to the other great event of the eighteenth 
century : the revolt of the colonies and the founding of a 
second great English-apeaking nation — in the words of 
Bishop Berkeley's prophecy, " Time's noblest oSapring." 

It is surely a unique spectacle that a century later 
descendants of the actors of these two great dramas should 
meet in an English city in New Prance. Here, the Ameri- 
can may forget Yorktown in Louisbourg, the Englishnian 
Bunker Hill in Quebec, and the Frenchman both Loub- 
bourg and Quebec in Chateauguay ; while we Canadians, 
English and French, remembering former friendships and 
forgetting past enmities can welcome you to our 
country — the land in which and tor which you have so 
often fought. 

Once, and only once, before in the liiatory of the world 
could such a gathering as this have taken place. Divided 
though the Greeks were, a IleUenic sentiment of extra- 
ordinary strength united them in certain assemblies and 
festivals. No great flight of imagination ia required to 
picture a notable representation of our profe^ion in the 
fifth century b.o. meeting in such a colonial town as Agri- 
^aatutn, under the presidency of Empedocles. 
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BRITISH MEDICINE IN GBEATER BRITAIN ^ 
{rom the mother cities, brilliant predecessors ol Hippo- 
crat«fl of the stamp of Democedes and Herodiciis, delegates 
from the sister colonies of Syracuse aad other Sicilian 
tomie, from neighbouring Italy, from far distant Massiliai 
and from still more distant Panticapceum and latria. And 
in such an assemblage there would have been men capable 
of disouBsing problems of life and mind more briUi:int!y than 
ID many subsequent periods, in proportion as the pi 
Hippocratic philosophers in things medical had thoi 
more deqily thao many of those who came aft«r them.- 

We English are the modem Greeks, and we alone ha' 
colonised as they did, aa free peopW. There have been 
other great colonial empires, Phcenician, Roman, Spanish, 
Dutch and French, but in civil liberty and intelleel 
freedom Magna Grtocia and Greater Britain stand nlona;' 
The parallel so often drawn between them is of particular 
int«r«rt with reference to the similarity between the Greek 
settlements in Sicily and the English plantations on the 
Atlantic coast. Indeed, Freeman says : " I can never 
think of America without something suggesting Sicily, or 
ol Sicily without something suggesting America." I wish 
to use the parallel only to emphasise two points, one of 
difference and one of resemblance. The Greek colonist 
took Greece with him, Hellas had no geographical hounds, 
" Haeailia and Olbia were cities of Hellas in a^ full sense 
M Athens or Sparta." While the emigrant Britons c-lianged 
r aky, not their character, in crossing the great sea, yet 
the home-Btayers had never the same feeling toward the 
I^Antstions as the Greeks had towards the colonial cities 

; Magna Oneda. If, aa has been shrewdly surmisedj 
r 8eely waa Herodotua leincamatd, how fri«<nd. 

in _ 
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the spirit of the father of history must have been to afty ol 
Eaglishmen, " nor have we even now ceased to think of 
ourselves aa simply a race inhabiting an island off the 
northern coast of the Continent of Europe." The aasiunp- 
tion of gracious superiority which, unless carefully cloaked, 
smacks just a httle of our national arrogance, is apt to jar 
on sensitive colonial nerves. With the expansion of the 
Empire, and the supplanting of a national by an imperial 
spirit this will become impoaaible. That this sentiment 
never prevailed in Hellas, as it did later in the Roman 
Empire, was due largely to the fact that in literature, in 
science and in art, the colonial cities of Greece early over- 
shadowed the mother cities. It may be because the settle- 
ments of greater Britain were of slower growth that it took 
several generations and several bitter trials to teach a 
lesson the Greeks never had to learn. 

The Greek spirit was the leaven of the old world, the 
workings of which no nationality could resist ; thrice it 
saved western civilisation, for it bad the magic power of 
leading captivity captive and making even captive con- 
querors the missionaries of her culture. What modem 
medicine owes to it will appear later, " The love of science, 
the love of art, the love of freedom — vitally correlated to 
each other, and brought into organic union," were the essen- 
tial attributes of the Greek genius (Butcher). While we 
cannot claim for the Anglo-Saxon race all of these distinc- 
tions it has in a high degree that one which in practical 
life is the most valuable, and which has been the most 
precious gift of the race to the world — the love of freedom, 

Of freedom in her regal seat 
Of Bngkud. 
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It would carry me too fai afield to discoss the differenma 
between the native Briton and his children scattered so 
widely np and down the earth. In Canada, South Airica, 
AnsteUia, and New Zealand, types of the An^o-Saxon 
race are developing which will differ as mnch from each 
other, and from the English, as the American does to-day 
from the original stock ; but amid these differences can 
everywhere be seen those race-qualities which have made 
US what we are — " courage, national integrity, steady good 
sense, and energy in work." At a future meeting of the 
Association, perhaps in Australia, a professional Sir Charles 
Dilke with a firm grasp of the subject may deal with the 
medical problems of Greater Britain in a manner worthy 
of the address in medicine. My task, as I mentioned at the 
outset, is much less ambitious. 

Could some one with full knowledge patiently analyse 
the characteristics of British medicine, he would find certain 
national traits sufficiently distinct for recognition. Three 
centuries cannot accompliah very much (and that period 
has only just passed since the revival of medicine in Eng- 
land), but the local conditions of isolation, which have 
been singularly favourable to the development of special 
peculiarities in the national character, have not been with- 
out effect in the medical profession. I cannot do more 
than touch upon a few features, which may be useful aa 
indicating the sources of influence upon Great Britain in 
the past, and which may perhaps be suggestive as to lines 
of progress in the future. 

Above the fireplace in Sir Henry Acland's library are 

three panelled portraits of Linacre, Sydenham, and Harvey ; 

the scroll upon them reads Littera, Praxu, Scientia. To 

ITft 
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this great triumvirate, as to the fountain heads, we may 
trace the streams uf inspiration which have made British 
medicine what it is to-day. 

Linocre, the type of the literary physician, must ever 
hold a imique place in the annals of our profeaaion. To 
him waa due in great measure the revival of Greek thought 
in the sixteenth century in England ; and in the last Har- 
veian oration Dr. Payne has pointed out his importance 
as a forenmner of Harvey. He made Greek methods avail- 
able ; through him the art of Hippocrates and the science 
of Galen became once more the subject of careful, first- 
hand study. Linacre, as Dr. Payne remarks, " was pos- 
sessed from his youth till his death by the enthusiasm of 
learning. He was an idealist devoted to objects which the 
world thought of little use." Painstaking, accurate, 
critical, hypercritical perhaps, he remains to-day the chief 
hterary representative of British medicine. Neither in 
Britain nor in Great«r Britain have we maintained the 
place in the world of letters created for us by Linacre'a 
noble start. It is true that in no generation since has the 
profession lacked a man who might stand unabashed in the 
temple at Deloa; but, judged by the fruita of learning, 
scholars of his type have been more commoo in France and 
Germany. Nor ia it to our credit that so little provision is 
made for the encouragement of these studies. For years 
the reputation of Great Britain in this matter was sustained 
almost alone by the great Dee-side scholar, the surgeon of 
Banchory, Francis Adams — the interpreter of Hippocrates 
to English students. In the nineteenth century he and 
Greenhill well maintained the traditions of Linacre. Their 
work, and that of a few of our contemporaries, among 




whom Ogie mmt bo specially mentioned, Ikos kept us in 
touch with the anctentA. But by the neglect of the study 
of the hnmanities, which haa been far too general, the 
profeasioa loses a veiy precious quality. 

While in critical acholarabip and in accurate historical 
stodiea, Britiah medicine mii6t take a second place, the 
influence of Linacre exerted through the Royal College 
ol fhysiciaos and the old Univeraitiee, haa given to the 
humanities an important pnrt in education, so that they 
have moulded a larger section of the profession than in 
any other country. A physician may possess the science 
of Harvey and the art of Sydenham, and yet there may be 
laoldng in him those finer qualities of heart and head which 
count for so much in life. Pasture is not everything and 
that indefinable, though well understood, something which 
we know as breeding, is not always an accompaniment of 
great profeesional skill. Medicine is seen at it« beat in men 
whose faculties have had the highest and most harmonious 
culture. The Lathams, the Watsons, the Pagets, the 
Jenneis, and the Gairdners have influGnced the profession 
leas by their special work than by exemplifying those graces 
of lifc and refinementd of heart which make up charact^. 
And the men of this stamp in Greater Britain have 
the most enduring mark,— Beaumont, Bovell and Hodd< 
in Toronto ; Holmes, Campbell and Uoward in tli 
the Warrens, the Jacksons, the Bigclowa, the Bowtlitol 
utd the Shttttucks in Boston ; Bard, Uossack, Fnuu 
dark, and Flint of New York ; Morgan, Shippen, Redman, 
Rtiab, Coxe, the older Wood, the elder Pepper, and tfafi 
elder Mitchell of Philadelphia — ^Brahmins all, 
gtuee of the greatest Brahmin among them, Oliver 
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BRITISH MEDICINE W GREATER BRITAIN ^M 
Holmes, — these and men like unto them have been the 
leaven which has raised oar profession above the dead level 
of a business. 

The lateral humaninres, represented by Linacre, revived 
Greek methods ; bat the Faculty during the sixteenth and 
at the beginning of the seventeenth centuries was in a 
sloogh of ignorance and aeU-conceit, and not to be aroused 
even by Moses and the prophpta in the form of Hippocrates 
and the lathers of medicine. In the piuturea referred to, 
Sydenham is placed between Linacre and Har\-ey ; but 
science preceded practice, and Harvey's great Lumleian 
lectures were delivered before Sydenham was bom. Liuacre 
has been well called, by Payne, Harvey's intellectual grand- 
father. " The discovery of the circulation of the blood 
was the climax of that movement wliicb began a century 
and a half before with the revival of Greek medical classics, 
and especially of Galen." (Payne.) Harvey returned 
to Greek methods and became the founder of modern ex- 
perimental physiology and the great glory of British 
scientiBc medicine. The demonstration of the circulation 
of the blood remains in every detail a model research. I 
shall not repeat the oft-told tale gf Harvey's great and 
©nduring influence, but I must refer to one feature which, 
tmtil lately, has been also a special characteristic of hia 
direct successors in Great Britain. Harvey was a practi- 
tioner and a hospital physician. There are gossiping 
statements by Aubrey to the effect that " he fell mightily 
in his practice " after the publication of the De matu cordis, 
and that his '" therapeutic way " was not admired ; but to 
theae his practical success is the best answer. It is remark- 
able ttiat a large proportion of all the physiological work 
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of Great Britain has been done by men who have become 
BDCceasful hospital phyBiciana or surgeooa. I was much 
impressed by a converaation with Professor Ladwig in 18S4. 
Speaking of the state of English phymology, be lamented 
the lapse of a favourite English pupil from science to prae- 
tiee ; but, he added, " while sorry for him, I am glad for 
the profession in England." He held that the clinical 
phywciaoB of that country had received a very positive 
impress from the work of their early years in physiology 
sod the natural sciences. I was surprised at the list of 
names which he cited ; among them I remember Bowman, 
Paget, Savory and Lister, Ludwig attributed this feature 
in part to the independent character of the schools in Eng- 
land, to the absence of the Uaiversity element so important 
in medical life in Germany, but, above all, to the practical 
character of the English mind, the better men preferring 
an active life in practice to a secluded laboratory career. 

Thacydides it was who said of the Greeks that they 
posaeesed " the power of thinking before they acted, and 
of acting, too." The same is true in a high degree of the 
EngUab race. To know just what has to be done, then to 
do it, comprises the whole philosophy of practical life. 
Sydenham — Angliw lumen, as he has been weU called — U thti 
model practical physician of modem times. Linocrc led 
Harvey back to Galen, Sydenham to Hippocrates. The 
one took Greek science, the other not so much Greek medi- 
otoe as Greek methods, particularly int«Uectual fii&clessness, 
and a certain knack of looking at things. Sydenliam 
broke with authority and went to nature. It is an extra- 
ordinary fact that he oould havo been so emancipated 
from dogmas and theories of all sorte. He laid dQ'«ii^Ju& 
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{ludamental proposition, and acted upon it, that " all 
diseases shoiUd be described as objects ol natural history." 
To do him justice we inuat remember, as Dr. John Brown 
says, " in the midst of what a mass of errors and prejudices, 
of theories actively mischievous, he was placod, at a time 
when the mania of hypothesis was at it^ height, and when 
the practical part of his art was overrun and stidtified by 
vile and silly nostrums." Sydenham led us back to Hippo- 
crates, 1 would that we could be led oftener to Sydenham ! 
How necessary to bear in mind what he aays about the 
method of the study of medicine. " In writing therefore, 
such a natural history of diseases, every merely philoso- 
phical hypothesis should be set aside, and the manifest and 
natural phenomena, however minute, should be noted with 
the utmost exactness. The usefulness of this procedure 
cannot be easily overrated, as compared with the subtle 
inquiries and tri&ing notions of modem writers, for can 
there be a shorter, or indeed any other way of coming at 
the morbific causes, or discovering the curative indicatioos 
than by a certain perception of the peculiar symptoms ? 
By these steps and helps it was that the father of physic, 
the great Hippocrates, came to excel, his theory being no 
more than an exact descriptJon or view of Nature. He 
found that Nature alone often terminates diseases, and 
works a cure with a few simple medicines, and often enough 
with no medicines at ail." Well indeed has a recent writer 
remarked, " Sydenham is unlike every previous teacher of 
the principles and practice of medicine in the modern 
world," He, not I.inacre or Harvey, is the model British 
physician in whom were concentrated all those practical 
instincte upon which we lay such stress in the Anglo-Saxon 
ohaiactet. ^ 
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The Greek faculty whioh we possess of thinking and 
ooUug has en&bleti ua, in spite of many disadvantages, to 
take the lion's share in the great practical advances in 
medioine. Three among the greatest scientific movements 
of the century have come from Gennany and France. 
Bichat, Laetmec and Louis laid the foundation of modern 
clinical medicine ; Viichow and his pupils of scicDtific 
pgtholi^ ; while Paat«iir and Koch have revolutionized 
the study of the causes of disease ; and yet, the modem 
history of the art of medicine could almost be written in its 
fnlnesB from the records of the Anglo-Saxon race. Woj 
can claim every practical advance o( the very first rank— 
vaocinatioa, anEeetbeeia, preventive medicine and anUseptifl 
su^ery, the "captain jewels in the carcanct" of the pro- 
fession, beside which can be placed no others of equal lustre. 

One other lesson of Sydenham's life needs careful con- 
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tion with the status quo, and a fatuous objection to change 
have often retarded the progress of medicine. In every 
generation, in every country, there have been, and ever 
will be, taudatores temporia adi, in the bad sense of that 
phrase, not a few of thorn men in high places, who have 
lent tliu weight of a complacent conservatism to bokter 
up an inoSectual attempt to stuy the progress of now ideas. 
Every innovator ftom lisrvcy to ljat«r has been made to 
leel its fene.* The recently issued Ufo of Thomas Wa)ch,> 
is a running commentary ou this spirit, against the pno^ 
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oi which hp kicknt »o hard and ho eSectually. But thm 
an« signs of a great change. The old universities and the 
{■nUogtv, once the chief ofFenders, have been emancipated, 
and remain no longer, as Qibbon found them, steeped in 
iwt and jJivjudice. The value of authority per se has 
iMMoed enormoiialy, and we of Greater Britain have per- 
k>^ ntfieiod a» the penduhim has awnng to the other 
•xtnmv. Pntctice love^s authority, as announced in " the 
|[«o«nl and {xrpotual vuioo of men." Science must ever 
hold with Kpicttannua that a judicious distrust and wise 
amptkiwu an the sidoifs of the understanding. And yet 
Um xwy !i»undation« of belief in almost everything relating 
to our ut rost u^xxi authority. The practitioner cannot 
thnjv be the jud^ -, ihe responsibility must often rest 
wtUi Um bMolwn and investigators, who can only learn 
lu fchs ItMOBB ol hiatory the terrible significance of the 
mml. The (otUTs of a thouaand years in the treatment 
ol favwr wore ahatt«ml by Sydenham, shattered only to be 
rivvted anow. How hard was the battle in this century 
aftaiost thf oatnnched and stubborn foe ! Listen to the 
olui|uont pleading of Stokes, pleading as did Sydenham, 
■gwnst authority, and against the bleedings, the purgings 
And sweatings o( fifty j'ears ago, " Though his hair be 
giey and his authority liigh, he is but a child in knowledge 
and his reputation an error. On a level with a child, so 
tar as correct appreciation of the great truths of medicine 
is concerned, he is very difierent in other respects, his 
powers of doing mischief are greater ; he is far more dan* 
gerous. Oh ! that men would stoop to learn, or at least 
cease to destroy," The potency of human authority 
among the powers that be, was never better drawn than 
180 
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by the judicious Hooker in his section on this subject. 
" And this not only with ' the simpler sort,' but the leaineiler 
and wiser we are, the more such arguments in some cases 
prevail with us. The reason why the simpler sort are 
moved with authority b the conscience of their own ignor- 
ance ; whereby it cometh to pass that having learned men 
in admiration, they rather fear to dislike them than know 
wherefore they should allow and follow their judgmento. 
Contrariwise with them that are skilful authority is much 
more strong and forcible ; because they only are able to 
discern how just cause there is why to some men's authority 
BO much should be attributed. For which cause the name 
of Hippocrates (no doubt) were more efiectual to persuade 
even such men as Galen himself than to move a silly 
empiric." ' 

Sydenham was called " a man of many douhta " 
therein lay the secret of his great strength. 
II 

Pasdng now to the main question of the development 
of this British medicine in Greater Britain, I must at onca 
acknowledge the impossibility of doing justice to it. I can 
only indicate a few points of importance, and I must con- 
fine my remarks chiefly to the American part of Greater 
Britain. We may recognize three distinct periods corres- 
ponding to throe distinct waves of influence, the first from 
the early immigration to about 1820, the second from 
aboot 1820 to 1800, and the third from about ISOO to the 
present time. 

Th« colonial aettlementa were contemporaneous with 
the nvival of medicine in England. Pellow-stadonbi < 
> Bedmiat Kc a l Politif. Book ii 
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Harvey at t^ambridge might have sailed in the Mayflower 
and the ArbeUa. The more carefully planned expeditnons 
usually enlisted the services of a well-trained phvsician, 
and the early recoida, particularly of the New England 
colonies, contain many interesting references to these 
college-bred men. Giles Firman, who settled in Boston 
in 1632, a Cambridge-raan, seema to have been the first to 
give instruction in medicine in the new world. The par- 
sons of that day had often a smattering of physic, and 
illustrated what Cotton Mather called an " angelical con- 
junction." He Bays : " Ever since the days of Luke, the 
Evangelist, skill in Physick has been frequently professed 
and practised by Persons whose more declared Business 
was the study of Divinity." Firman himself, finding physic 
" but a mesne helpe," took orders. These English phy- 
sicians in the New England colonies were scholarly, able 
men. Roger Chillingworth, in Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, 
has depicted them in a sketch of his own life t " Made up 
of earnest, studious, thoughtful, quiet years, bestowed 
faithfully for the increase of knowledge, faithfully, too, 
for the advancement of human welfare — men, thoughtful 
for others, caring little for themselves, kind, just, true, and 
of constant if not warm affections, — " a singularly truthful 
picture of the old colonial physician. 

Until the establishment of medical schools (University 
of Pennsylvania, 1763; King's College (afterwards Col- 
umbia) 1767; Harvard, 1782; the supply of physicians 
for the colonies came from Great Britain, supplemented 
by men trained under the old apprentice syst^im, and of 
colonists who went to Edinburgh, Leyden and London for 
their medical education. This latter group had a most 
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powetiul eflect in moulding professional life in the pre 
revolutionaij period. They were men who had enjoyed 
not ^one the instraction but often the intimate friendsbip 
of the great English and European physicians. Morgan, 
Rnsh, Shippen, Bard, Wistar, Hossack and others had 
received an education comprising all that was best in the 
period, and had acquired the added culture which can only 
come from travel and wide acquaintance with the world. 
Morgan, the founder of the medical school of the University 
of Pennsylvania, woa away seven years, and before return- 
ing had taken his seat as a corresponding member of the 
French Academy of Surgery, besides having been elected 
a PeUow of the Royal Society. The War of Independence 
itit«mipted temporarily the stream of students, but not 
the triendBhip which existed between Cullen and FothergiU 
and tb^ old papiLi in America. The correspondence of 
these two warm friends of the colonies testifies to the strong 
profeaaional intimacy which exist«d at the time between 
the leaders of the profession in the old and new worlds. 

But neither Boerhaave, Cullen nor FothergiU stamped 
colonial medicine as did the great Scotsman, John Hunter. 
Long, weary centuries separated Harvey from Galen ; not 
a century elapsed from the death of the great physi- 
ologist to the advent of the man in whose phenomenal 
personality may be seen all tho distinctive traits of modem 
medicine, and the range of whose mighty intellect has had 
few, if any, equals since Aristotle. Hunter's intluenco oo 
Ifao profeooion of this continent, so deep and enduring, was 
exerted in tlkree ways. lu the first place, bis career as an 
army nuigeon, and his writings on subject} uf special 
interest to military men, carried hia work and ways inta 
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mnumerable campaigns in the long French wars and in til? 
War of Independence. Hunter'a works were reprinted in 
America aa early as 1791 and 1793. In the second place. 
Hunter had a number of most distinguished students from 
the colonies, among whom were two who became teachers 
of wide reputation. William Shippen, the firat Professor 
of Anatomy in the Univeraity of Pennsylvania, lived with 
Hunter on terms of the greatest intimacy. He brought 
back his methods of teaching and some measure of hia 
spirit. With the exception of Hewson and Home, Hunter 
had no more distinguished pupil than Philip Syiig Physick, 
who was his house surgeon at St, George's Hospital, and 
his devoted friend. For more than a generation Physick 
had no surgical compeer in America, and enjoyed a reputa- 
tion equalled by no one save Rush. He taught Hunterian 
methods in the largest medical school in the country, and 
the work of his nephew (Dorsey) on Surgery is very largely 
Hunter modified by Physick. But in a third and much 
more potent way the great master influenced the profession 
of thia continent. Hunter was a naturalist to whom path- 
ological processes were only a small part of a stupendous 
whole, governed by law, which, however, could never be 
understood until the facta had been accumulated, tabu- 
kted and systematized. By his example, by his prodigious 
industry, and by his suggestive experiments he led men 
again into the old paths of Aristotle, Galen and Harvey. 
He made all thinking physicians naturalists, and he lent a 
dignity to the study of organic life, and re-established a 
close union Ijetween medicine and the natural sciences. 
Both in Britain and Greater Britain he laid the fomidatiou 
of the great collections and museums, particularly those 
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connected with the medical schools. The Wiatar-Homer 
and the Warren museuma originated with men who had 
been greatly influenced by Hunter. He was, moreover, 
the intcUt^tual father of that interesting group of men on 
this side of the Atlantic who, while practiaing as physicianB, 
devoted much time and labour to the study of Natural 
History. In the latter part of the last century and during 
the first thirty years of this, the successful practitioner 
was very often a naturalist. I wish that time permitted 
me to do justice to the long list of men who have been 
devoted naturalists and who have made contributions of 
great value. Benjamin Smith Barton, David Hoaaack, 
Jacob Bigelow, Richard Harlan. Jolui D. Godman, Samuel 
Oeorge Morton, John Collins Warren, Samuel L. Mitchill 
J. Aiken Mvigs and many otliers have left the records of 
their industry in their valuable works and in the Transac- 
tions of the various societies and academies. In Canatla, 
many of our best naturalists have been physidans, and 
collections in tliis city testify to tbt- industry of Holniea 
and HcCulluugh. 

I was regretting the humanities a few minutes ago, and 
now I have to mourn the almost complete severance of 
medicine from the old natural history. To a man the 
most delightful recollections of whose student life are the 
Satordaya spent with a preceptor who bad a Hunterian 
appetite for specimens — anything from a trilobite to an 
acarus — to such a one across the present lirilliant outlook 
oomea the shadow of the thought that the conditions of 
progrccM will make inipoasiblo (^ain such careers as those of 
illiam Kitchen Parker and WilUam Canoichaet K 
Until about 1830 the English profession of this o 
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knew little clue than Britiah medicine. After this date in 
the United 8tat«A the tics of profeasionAl union irith Um 
old coiintr}' became relaxed, owing in great port to the 
incroaie in the number of home schools, and in p&rt to the 
development of American literature. To 1S20 one hondred 
and fourteoM native medical books of ail kinds had been 
Uaued from the preM, and one hundred and thirty-one 
TQprinU and tranulations, the former English, the Utter, 
fdw in number, and almost exclusively French (BiUings). 

Turning for a few minutes to the condition of the profea- 
■iun in Canada daring this period, I regret that I cannot 
■peak of the many intcrcfiting questions relating to the 
French i^olonios. With thv earliest settlers physicians had 
come, nnd among the Jesuits, in their devoted missions, 
there are records of dimnei (laymen attached to the service), 
who wore mombeni of the profession. One of these, Ren6 
(loupil, HufTered martyrdom at the hands of the Iroquois.' 

Between the fall of Quebec in 1769 and 1820, the English 
poimlation ha<l increased by the settlement of Upper 
Canada, chiefly by United Empire loyalists from the United 
States, and after the war of 1812 by settlers from the old 
country. The physicians in the sparsely settled districts 
were either young men who sought their fortunes in the 
new colony or were army surgeons, who had remained after 
the revolutionary war or the war of 1812. The military 
element gave for some years a very distinctive stamp to 
the profession. These Buttons were men of energy and 
ability, who had seen much service, and were accustomed 
to order, discipline and regulations. Sabine, in his Ameri- 
can Loyalints, refers to the Tory proclivities of the doctoa^H 
1 Porkuan. JeauiU in NorHi Amrnra, ^H 
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but says that they were not so much disturbed as the ^^ 
lawyers and clergymen. Still a good many of them left 
^^ their homes for conscience' aake, and Canniff. in his Medical ^^M 
^^ Profession in Upper Canada, gives a list of those kaowit^^H 
^H to have been among the United Empire Loyalists. ^^H 

^^ The character of the men who controlled the profession ^^B 
of the new colony is well shown by the proceedings of the 
Medical Board which was organized in 1819. Drs. Ma- 
caulay and Widmer, both army surgeons, were the chief 
members. The latter, who has well been termed the father 
of the profession in Upper Canada, a man of the very 
highest character, did more than anyone else to promote 
the progress of the profession ; and throughout his long 
career his eSorto were always directed in the proper channels; 
In looking through Canniff's most valuable work one is 
much impressed by the sterling worth and mettle of these 
old army sorgeons who in the early days formed the larger 
part of the profeeeion. The minutes of the Medical Board 
indicate with what military discipline the candidates were ^^^ 
examined, and the percentage of rejections has probably^^H 
never been higher in the history of the province than i^^^l 
WM ID the first twenty yean of the existence of the Board. ^^H 

One picture on the canvas of those early days lingers in 
the memory, illustrating all the most attractive features 
of a race which lias done much to make this country what 
it is to-day. Widroer was the typo of the dignified old 
army surgeon, scrupulously putictilioua and in every detail 
regardful of the proprieties of life. " Tiger " Dunlop i 
be taken as the very incarnation of that restless ro^ 
■pint which has driven the Scotch broadcast upon 
world. After fighting with the Coooaught Rangers in the 
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war of 1812, campaigning in India, clearing the Saugur of 
tigera — hence his aoubriquet " Tiger," lecturing on Medical 
Juriaprudencc in Edinburgh, writing for Blackwood, editing 
the British Press and the Telescope, introducing Becli's 
Medicd Juris-prudenoe to English readers, and figuring as 
director and promoter of various companies, this extra- 
ordinary character appears in the young colony as " Warden 
of the Black Forest " in the employ of the Canada Com- 
pany. His Ufe in the backwoods at Gairbraid, his Nodes 
AmbrosiancE Cannde^ises, his famous "Twelve apostles,'* 
as he called his mahogany liquor stand (each bottle a full 
quart), his active political life, his remarkable household, 
his many eccentricities — are they not all portrayed to the 
life in the recently issued In the days of the Canada C^x^H 
panyf M 

Turning now to the second period, we may remark in 
passing that the nineteenth century did not open very 
auspiciously for British medicine. Hunter had left no 
successor, and powerful as had been his influence it was 
too weak to stem the tide of abstract speculation, with 
which Cullen, Brown, and others flooded the profession. 
No more sterile period exists than the eariy decades of 
this century. Willan [a great naturalist in skin diseases) 
with a few others saved it from utter oblivion. The methods 
of Hippocrates, of Sydenham, and of Hunter had not yet 
been made available in everyday work. 

The awakening came in France, and such an awakening ! 

It can be compared with nothing but the renaissance in 

the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which gave ua 

Vesalius and Harvey, "Citizen" Bichat and Brouasais 
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led Uie way, but Laennec really created clinical medicine 
M we know it to-day. The discovery of auscultation vaa 
only an incident, of vast moment it is true, in a systematic 
study of the coirelation of symptoms with anatomical 
changes. Louis, Andral, and Chomel, extended the reputa- 
tion of the French Bcbool which waa maintained to the full 
until the sixth decade, when the brilliant Trousseau ended 
for a time a long line of Paris teachers, whose audience had 
been world-wide. The revival of medicine in Great Britain 
waa directly due to the French. Bright and Addison, 
Graves and Stokes. Forbes and Marshall Hall. Latham and 
Bennett were profoundly affected by the new movement. 
In the United States Anglican inBucnce did not wane until 
after 1S20. Translations of the works of Bichat appeared 
as early as 1802, and there were reprints in subsequent 
yoan, but it was not until 1623 that the iirst translation 
(a reprint o( Forbes' edition) of Laennec was issued. Broua- 
saia' works became very [>opulaT in translations after 1S30, 
and in the journals from this time on the change of allegi- 
ance became very evident. But men rather than books 
diverted the trend of professional thought. After 1825, 
American students no longer went to Bldinburgh and Lon- 
don, but to Paris, and we can say that between 1830 and 
1860, every teacher and writer of note passed under the 
Gallic yoke. The translations of Louis' works and the 
extraordinary snccesa of his American pupils, a band oi 
the ablest young men the country had over seen, added 
force to the movement. And yet this was a period in 
which American medical literature was made up largely 
of pirated English books, and the srstems, enoyclopediast 
and libtariaB, chie6y reprints, testify to the seal of the 
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pnbliflhen. Stokes, Graves, Watson, Todd, Bennett, And 
WUIrnms, foroiahed AogUcan pap to the suckling as well 
as etrong meat to the toll grown. In spite of the powerful 
French influence the text booka of the schook were almost 
excluaively English. 

In Canada the period from 1820 to 1860 saw the estab- 
lishment oi the English univei8itde8 and medical schools. 
In Montreal the agencies at work were wholly Scotch. 
The McGill Medical School was organized by Scotchmen, 
and from ite inception baa followed closely Edinbmgb 
methods. The Paris inflaence, Ices personal, was exerted 
chiefly through English and Scotch channels. The Upper 
Canada schools were organized by men with English affilia- 
tiona, and the traditions of Guy's, St. Bartholomew's, 
St. Thomas's, St. George's, and of the London Hospital, 
rather than those of Edinburgh, have prevailed in Toronto 
and Kingston. 

The local French influence on British medicine in Canada 
has been very slight. In the early decades of the centnry, 
when the cities were smaller, and the intercourse between 
tho French and English somewhat closer, the reciprocal 
action was more marked. At that period English methods 
became somewhat the vogue among the French ; several 
very prominent French Canadians were Edinburgh gra- 
duates. Attempts were made in the medical journals to 
have communications in both languages, but the fusion of 
the two sections of the profession was no more feasible than 
tho fusion of the two nationalities, and the development 
has progressed along separate lines. 

The third period dates from about 1860 when the inBu- 

enoe of Q«tman medicine began to be felt. The rise of the 
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Vienna Bchool was for & long time the only visible result in 
Qennany of the French renaisaance. Skoda, the German 
LaSnnec and Rokitansky, the German Morgagni, influenced 
English and American thought bet'we«n 1840 and 1860, 
but it was not until after the last date that Teutonic medi- 
cine began to be felt as a vitalizing power, chiefly through 
the energy ol Virchow. After the tranaUtion of the CcSm- 
iar Palhfiogy by Chanco (I860) the way lay clear and open 
to every young student who desired inspiration. Thei 
hod been great men in Berlin before Virchow, but he 
the town on the Spree a Mecca tor the faithful of all lands, 
Prom tbJB period we can date the rise of German influence 
on the profession of this continent. It came partly through 
the study of pathological histology, under the stimulus 
given by Virchow, and partJy through the development of 
the specialities, particularly diseases of the eye, of the skin 
and of the larynx. The singularly attractive couraos of 
llebra, the organization on a large scale in Vienna of a 
system of graduate teaching deeigne<I especially for foreigners 
and the remarkable expansion of the German laboratories 
combined to divert the stream of students from France. 
The change of allegiance was a deserved tribute to 
splnndid organization of the German universities, t< 
ontiring zeal and energy of their professors and to 
Biogle-minded devotion to science for its own sake. 

In certain aapeots the Australasian Settlemeuts pri 
the most interesting problems of Greater Britain. HorO' 
hum<^neous, tlioroughly British, isolated, distant^ they 
must work oat Uieir destiny with a leas vtringent environ- 
ment, than, for example, surrounds the English in Ouiada. 
The traditions are more uniform and of whatever vhaitcMn. 
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BRITISH MEDICINE IN GREATER BRITAl 
have filtered through British channels. The profesaioaal 
population of native-trainecl men is as yet small, aad the 
proportion o! graduates and licentiates from the English, 
Scotch and Irish colleges and boards guarantees a domi- 
nance of Old Country ideas. What the maturity wilt 
ehow caimot be predicted, but the vigorous infancy is full 
of crescent promise. On looking over the files of .Australian 
and New Zealand journals, one is impressed with the mono- 
tonous similarity of the diseases in the antipodes to those 
of Great Britain and of this continent. Except in the 
matter of parasitic affections and snake-bitee, the nosology 
presents few distinctive qualities. The proceedings of the 
four Intercolonial Congresses indicate a high level of pro- 
fessional thought. In two points Australia has not pro- 
gressed as other parts of Greater Britain. The satisfactory 
regidation of practice, so early settled in Canada, has been 
beset with many difficulties. Both in the United States 
and in Australia the absence of the military element, which 
was so strong in Canada, may in part at least account lor 
the great difference which has prevailed in this matter of 
the state licence. The other relates to the question of 
ethics, to which one really does not care to refer, were it 
not absolutely forced upon the attention in reading the 
joumak. Elsewhere professional squabbles, always so 
unseemly and distressing, are happily becoming very rare, 
and in Great Britain, and on this side of the water, we try 
at any rate " to wash our dirty linen at home." In the 
large Australian cities, differences and dissensiona seem 
lamentably common. Surely they must be fomented by 
the atrocious system of elections to the hospitals, which 
plunges the eatire profession every third or fourth year 
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into tbe throes of a contest, in which the candidates have 
to solicit the sutErages of from 2,000 to 4.000 voters ! Weli, 
indeed, might Dr. Batchelor, my, in his address at the 
fourth Intercolonial Congress : " It is a scandal that in any 
British community, much less in a community which takea 
pride in a progresaive spirit, such a pernicious system 
should sunive for an hour." 

Of India, of " Vishnu-land," what can one say in a few 
minutes I Three thoughts at once claim recognition: 
Here in the dim dawn of history, with the great Aryan 
people, was the intellectual cradle of the world. To the 
Hindoos we owe a debt which we can at any rate acknow- 
ledge ; and even in medicine, many of our traditions and 
practices may be traced to them, as may be gathered from 
that most interesting History of Aryan Medical Science, by 
the Thakore Saheb of Gondal. 

Quickly there arises the memory of the men who have 
done so much for British medicine in that great empire. 
Far from their homes, far from congenial surroundings, 
and far from the stimulus of scientific influences, Annesley, 
Ballingall, Twining, Morehead, Waring, Parkes, Cunning- 
ham, Lewis, Vandyke Carter, and many others, have up- 
held the traditions of Harvey and of Sydenham. On the 
great epidemic diseases how impoverished would our liters- 
tore be in the abeence of their contributions ! But then 
tbsro oomee the thought of "the petty dooe, the undone 
vuty" when one considers the remarkable opportunities for 
study which India has presented. Where else in the world 
le there such a field for observation in cholera, leprosy, 
dysentery, the plague, typhoid fever, malaria, and in a 
boat of other leas important maladies. And what has the 
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BRITISH MEDICINE IN GREATER BRITAIN 
Dritish Govommont done towArds the ecientiSc iovratigs- 
tioii n{ the dMeous of India ? Until recently little or 
nothing, and l<lie [iroposal to found an institute for the 
HcientiHo atudy of disease ha« actually come from the 
native chiefs I The work of Dr. Ilankin and of Ptofeosar 
UafTlnno, and the not unmixed evil of the briak epidemic 
uf plague in Bombay, may arouse the officials to a cod- 
sciouancaa of their shortcomings. While sBDit&ry progreaa 
baa been great as shown in a reduction of the mortality 
from sixty-nine i»er millc before 1857 to fifteen per mille at 
prenent, many probleran are still urgent, as may be gathered 
from reading Dr, Harvey's Presidental addreaa and the 
prooeedmga of the Indian Medical congress. Tliat typhoid 
fever can be called the " scourge of India," and that the 
incidence of the disease should remain so high among the 
troops point to serious sanitary detects as yet unremedied. 
As to the prevalence of venereal disease among the soldiers 
— an admission of nearly 600 per mille tells its own tale. 

On reading the journals and discussions one gete the 
impression that matters are not as they should be in India. 
There seems to be an absence of proper standards of autho- 
rity. Had there been in each presidency during the past 
twenty years thoroughly equipped government laboratories 
in charge of able men, well trained in modern methods, the 
contributions to our knowledge of epidemic diseases might 
have been epoch-making, and at any rate we should have 
been spared the crude ness which is evident in the work 
(particularly in that upon malaria) of some zealous but 
badly trained men. 

In estimating the progress of medicine in the countries 

comprising Greater Britain, the future rather than the 
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present should be in our minds. Tlie strides which have 
been tekeo during the past twenty years are a strong 
vramat that we nave entered upon a period of excep- 
tional development. When I see what has been accom- 
plished in this city in the short space of time since I left, I 
can scarcely credit my eyes : the reality exceeds the ut- 
most dc«re of my dreams. The awakening of the pro- 
lesson in the Unit«d States to a consciousnesa of its respon- 
eibilities and opportuoiries has caused unparalleled changes, 
which have given an impetus to medical education and to 
higher lines of medical work which has already borne a 
rich harvest. Within two hondred years who can say 
where the intellectual centre of the Anglo-Saxon race will 
be ? The Mother Country heiself has only become an 
intellectual nation of the first rank within a period alto- 
gether too short to justify a prediction that she has reached 
tbe zenith. She will probably reverse the history of Hellas, 
in which the mental superiority was at first with the oolouies. 
At the end of the twentieth century, ardent old-worid 
students may come to this side " as o'er a brook," seeking 
inspiration from great masters, perhaps in this very city ; 
or the current may turn towards the schools of tbe great 
nations of tbe south. Under new and previously unknown 
conditiona, the Africander, the Australian, or the New 
Zealander may reach a development before which oven J 
" the ^ory that was Greece " may pale. Visionary as this I 
may ^pear, it is not one whit moio improbable to-day J 
than would have been a prophecy made in 1797 that such a 
gathering •« the present would be possible within a century 
on tbe banks of the St. Lawrence. 

Meanwhile, to the throbbing vitality of loodem u 
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the two gRftt miiiiiliiip Md Aim mamlk, m faadi so widiij 
^■Uitt, bev doqiwBfc tntHMaf. Aoe oammpobUa, bo 
hogtt h u a pu e d by the dogaMi of «kxib, we maf led 
» Jolt pnde in k ptofc^op almiMt totaDr aiwDcq»ted 
froiD the bondigc of error aod pKJofioe. Datiaetioas ol 
nee, nstioMiitjr, coloax, and ereed ue tmkaown within 
the portda ol the temple aS iKei iilnem Dftie w« dreftm 
that this harmoay and oahewm k> rspidly dereloinig in 
nwdicine, obliteatang the stnogest linn of dmrioo, know- 
tftg DO tie ol loyalty, bnt loyalty to tmtb — dare we hope, ) 
say, that in the wid«r raoge o( human afUin a similai 
•oltdartty may altimately be reached ! Who can say thai 
the focges ol ^me will wdd oo links between man and 
man atc uog er than those of rebgion or of oonntiy i Somi 
Son of Beor, toadied with prophetic vi«on, piercing thi 
clouds which now veil the eternal sonshiae of the mountui 
top — some spectator of all time and all existence (to um 
Fbto's expresKon) — might see in this gathering of men o! 
one blood and one tongue a gleam of hope for the future 
of hope at least that the great race so dominaQt on th» 
earth to-day may progress in the bonds of peace — a faini 
glimmer perhaps of the larger hope of humanity, of thai 
day when " the common seose of most shall hold a fretfu 
' world ' in awe." There remains for ns. Greater Britons o: 
whatsoever land, the bounden duty to cherish the bes< 
traditioDS of our fathe'v, and particularly of the men whc 
gave to British medicine ita most distinctive features, o: 
the men, too, who found for us the light and liberty o: 
Greek thought — Linacre, Harvey and Sydenham, those 
Ancient foiuitA of inspiration and models for all time in 
Literature, Science and Practice. 
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Far »omt vt' ioTed. the lorelkei and the best 
Thai from hi* Vintage niliine Tliiw baa prest. 

Hive drunk iheir Cup a Round or iwo before. 
And one by </oe crept ailenlly in roet. 

Ojiab K"' YVi" 
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AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 



FROM two points of view alone have we a wide and 
satisfactory view of life — one, as, amid the glorious 
tints of the early mom, ere the dew of youth has been 
brushed off, we stand at the foot of the hill, eager for the 
journey ; the other, wider, perhaps less satisfactory, as we 
gaze from the summit, at the lengthening shadows cast by 
the setting sun. From no point in the ascent have we the 
same broad outlook, for the steep and broken pathway af- 
fords few halting places with an unobscured viewa "^ou 
remember in the ascent of the Mountain of Purgatory, 
Dante, after a difficult climb, reached a high terrace en- 
circling the hill, and sitting down turned to the Blast, re- 
marking to his conductor — " all men are delighted to look 
back.'' So on this occasion, from the terrace of a quarter 
of a century, I am delighted to look back, and to be able to 
tell you of the prospect. 

Twenty-five years ago this Faculty, with some hardi- 
hood, selected a young and untried man to deliver the lec- 

> MoOill GoUege, Montoeal, 1899. 
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tures on tlie Inatitutea of Medicine. With characte] 
generosity the men who had claima on the position b virtue 
ol service in the school, recognizing that the timea were 
changing, stepped aside in favour of one who had had the 
advantage of post-graduate training in the subjects to be 
taught. The experiment of the Faculty, supplemented on 
my part by enthusiasm, constitutional energy, and a fond- 
ness for the day's work, led to a certain meaaiira of success. 
I have tried to live over again in memory those happy earl 
days, but by no possible effort can I recall much that] 
would fainremember. The dust of passing years has bb 
the details, even in part the general outlines of the picture." 
The blessed faculty of forgetting is variously displayed in 
us. In some, as in our distinguished countryman, John 
Eeattie Crozier, it ia absent altogether, and he fills chapter 
after chapter with delightful reminiscences and descriptions 
of his expenenccs and mental states.' At corresponding 
periods — we are about the same age — my memory hovers 
like a shade about the magic circle which Ulysses drew in 
Hades, but finds no Tiresiiis to lift the veil with which obli- 
vion has covered the past. Shadowy as are these recollec- 
tions, which. 



be they what they may 
Are' yet the founteia light of all our day, 
Are yet a nuuiter light o( all our seeing. 



they are doubly precious from their association with 
who welcomed me into the Faculty, now, alas, a sadly 
duced remnant. To thera — to their influence, to their ex- 
ample, to the kindly encouragement I received at their 
hands — 1 can never be sufficiently grateful. Faithfulness 
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AFTER TWENTY-PIVE YEARS 
in the day of small thrngs may be said to have been tlw 
distingnishiog feature of the work of the Faculty in those 
days. The lives of the senior membera taught us youngstere 
the lesBOQ of professional responsibility, and the whole tone 
of the place was stimulating and refreshing. It was an 
education in itself, particularly in the amenitiea of faculty 
and professional life, to come under the supervision of two 
snch Deans as Dr. George Campbell and Dr. Palmer 
Howard, flow delightful It would be to see the ohaira which 
they adorned in the school endowed in theb memories and 
called by their names I 

One recollection ia not at all shadowy — the contrast in 
my feelings to-day only serves to sharpen the outlines. My 
first appearance before the class filled me with a tremuloos 
uneasiness and an overwhelming sense of enibarrsssmeni 
I had never lectured, and the only paper I had read befoi 
m society was with all the possible vaso-motor accompani- 
ment. With a nice consideration my colleagues did not 
odd to my distress by their presence, and once inside the 
lecture room the friendly greeting of the boys calmed my 
fluttering heart, and, m so often happens, the ordeal was 
most severe in anticipation. One permanent impresBtOD. 
of the seauon abides — the awful task of the preparation 
about one hundred lectures. After the ten or twelve wil 
which I started were exhausted I was on the treadmill 
the remainder of the session. False pride forbade 
reading of the excellent lecturen of my predecessor, 
Drake, which, with his wonted goodness of heart, ho had 
ofiered. I reached January in an exhausted condition, but 
tdief was at hand. One day the post brought a brand-new 
work on physiology by a well-known Gknnan profeosor, 
201 
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AFTER TWENTY-FIVE TEARS 
and it w&B remarkable with what rapidity my UbooiB of 
tho lost half of the session were lightened. Aji extraotdia- 
ary improvement in the lectures was noticed : the stadeots 
benefited, and I gained rapidly in the facility with which I 
could translate from the OermaiL 

Long before the seasion was over I had learned to appre- 
ciate the value of the position entmated to in«, and sought 
tlie means to improve the methods of teaching. I had had 
the advantage of one of the first a3^t6matic courses oo 
practical physiology given at University College, London, 
a good part of which consisted of lessons and demonstra- 
laona In histolt^. In the first session, with but a ^n^e 
microscope, I was only able to give the stock display of the 
oiroulation of the blood, ciliary action, etc., but a fortunate 
appointment as phjnician to the smallpox department of 
the General Hospttai carried with it a salary which enabled 
me to order a dozen Hartnack microscopes and a few bita 
of simple apparatus. This is not the only benefit I received 
from the old smallpox wards, which I remember with grati- 
tude, as from them I wrote my first clinical papers. Dur- 
ing the next session I had a series of Saturday demonstra- 
tions, and gave a private course in practical histology. One 
grateful impression remains — the appreciation by the 
students of these optional and extra hours. For several 
years I had to work with very scanty accommodation, tres- 
passing in the chemical laboratory in winter, and in 
summer using the old cloak room downstairs for tho histolo- 
gy. In 1880 1 felt very proud when the faculty converted 
one of the lecture rooms into a physiological laboratory and 
raised a fund to furnish and equip it. Meanwhile I had 
found time to take my bearings. From the chair of the 
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tnatitotes of Medicine both physiology and pathology were 
taught. It has been a time-honoured custom to devote 
twenty lectures of the course to the latter, and as my coUea- 
guea at the Montreal General Hospital had placed the post- 
mortem room at my disposal I soon found that my chief 
interest was in the pathological part of the work. In truth, 
I lacked the proper technique for practical physiology. For 
me the apparatus never would go right, and I had not a 
Diener who could prepare even the simplest experimenta. 
Alas ! there was money expended (my own usually, I am 
happy to say, but sometimes my friends', aa I was a shock- 
ing beggar !) in apparatus that I never could set up, but 
over which the freshmen firmly believed that I spent sleep- 
less nights in elaborate researches. Still one could always 
get the blood to circulate, cilia to wave and the fibnn to 
digest. I do not think tltat any member of the ten suc- 
cessive classes to which I lectured understood the structure 
of a lymphatic gland, or of the spleen, or of the placental 
circulation. To those structures I have to-day an ingrained 
hatred, and I am always delighted when a new research 
demonstrates the folly of all preceding views of their forma- 
tion. Upon no subjects had I harder work to conceal my 
ignorance. I have learned since to be a better student, and 
to be ready to say to my fellow students " I do not know." 
Four years after my college appointment the Govemora of 
the Montreal General Hospital elected me on the visiting 
staS. What better fortune could a young man desire ! I 
left the same day tor London with my dear friend, George 
Boss, and the happy days we had together working at 
clinical medicine did much to wean me from my first lovei 
From that date I paid more and more attention to patho- 
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AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

[AMBibaB so sharply the character of the revolatiou which , 
has gradually and silently replaced in groat part W the I 
theoretical, practical teaching, for the distant, cold lecture ] 
of the amphitheatre the elbow to elbow personal contact 
of the laboratory. The school, as an organization, the 
teacher and the student have been profoundly influenced 
by thia change. 

When I joined the faculty it^ finances were in a condition ] 
of delightful simplicity, so simple indee<I that a few years I 
later they were intrusted to my care. The current ( 
pensee were met by the matriculation and graduation foea I 
and the govermnent grant, and each professor collected the I 
fees and paid the expnsea in hia department. To-day the 
support of the taboratoriea absorbs a much larger sum than 
the entire income of the school in 1874. The greatly in- 
creased acconuuodation required for the practical teaching 1 
has made endowment a vIIaI necessity. How nobly, by 
spontaneous gifts and in generous nwponsc to appeals, the 
citizens have aided the efforts of this faculty I nucd imt 
remind you. Without it McGill could not havo kept pac<i I 
with the growing demands of modern methods. Upon ono I 
ieatare in the organisation of a first-class school permit me ' 
to dwell for a moment or two. Tlie Bpecialuation of to-day 
means a group of highly trained experts in the KdentifKi 
branchea, men whose entire energies ore devoted to a single 
subject. To attain proficiency of this sort much time and 
money are required. More than thi«, tliese men are usually 
drawn from our very bent students, with minds above the 
average. For a majority of ihcm the life devoted to science 
is a aaoiifioo ; not, of coume, that it is so Iclt hy them, mnce 
tJw v«7 o ss e nw of sucoess demand^i that in their work 
305 



AFTER TWEirrY-FIVE YEARS 
i i» Aair fcippinwii 1 wish that the situation could 
1 bjr the prolessiw) at large, and by the 
M>d the membeis of the faculttea 
Owing diesc men an enormous 
B m n^ vheie tltev have sown, and gamer the 
s ol ikrir taBtandiy. what do we ^ve them in return ? 
ba^gulv nUries and an exacting routine of 
; wUdi s^tt all initiattve. Both in the United 
d Ouuda the piofeasonate &s a class, the men who 
ottegt teKthJng, ia wretchedly underpaid. Only a 
Ikv of the Dnfical achocb h»v>e leached a financial position 
which hw mmnted tha eatsblishmeDt of thoroughly 
•qv^pad Ubonlcdes, and fewer still pay salaries in any 
WSJ eoaunenaanta with the serrices rendered. I am fully 
amn that with cobweba in tltc purse not what a faculty 
would dewe has only too often to be done, but I have not 
referred to the matter without full knowledge, as there are 
schools with large incomes in which there has been of late a 
tendency to cut down salaries and to fill vacancies too much 
on Wall Street principles. And not for relief of the pocket 
alone would I plead. The men in charge of our Canadian 
laboratories are overworked in teaching. A well organized 
staff of assistants is very difficult to get, and still more diffi- 
cult to get paid. The salary of the professor should be in 
many cases that of the first assistant. When the entire 
energy of a laboratory is expended on instruction, research, 
a function of equal importance, necessarily suSers. Special 
endowments are needed to meet the incessant and urgent 
calls of the scientific stafi. It b gratifying to know that 
certain of the bequests to this school have of late been of 
this kind, but I can safely say that no department is as yet 
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^Hfolly endowed. Owing to faulty conditionB of preliminaiy 

^BbdacatioD the medical school has to meet certain illegiti- 

^^Pliiat« expenses. No one should be permitted to register as 

^^ a medical student who had not a good preliminary training 

in chemiBtry. It is an anomaly that our schools should 

continue to teach general chemistry, to the great detriment 

of the subject of medical chemistry, which alone belongs in 

the curriculum. Botany occupies a similar position. 

■ But the laboratories of this medical school are not those 
directly under its management. McGiU College turned out 
good doctors when it had no Bcientiiic laboratories, when 
the Montreal General Hospital and the University Mater- 
nity were ito only practical departments. Ample clinic&l 
material and good methods of instruction gave the school 
its reputation more than fifty years ago. Great as has been 
the growth of the scientific half of the school, the oil-im- 
portant practical half has more than kept pace. The 
princely endowment of the Royal Victoria Hospital by our 
targ^hearted Canadian Peers has doubled the clinical fa- 
cilities of tliis school, and by the stimulus of a healthy 
rivalry has put the Montreal General Hospital into a con- 
dition of splendid efficiency. Among the many ebangiM 
which have occurred within the past twonty-fivc years, I 
would place these first in order of importance, since they 
asaore the continued success of MoGill as a school of prmcU- 
eai medicine. 

Equally with the school as an organization, the teacher 
ha« felt deeply the changed conditions in medical education, 
and many of us are much cmharaassed to know what and 

bow to teach. In a period of transition it is not easy to got 

ntirt. la some subjects fortunately there is bat the 
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AFTER TWENTY-FTVE YEARS 
Bin^e difficulty — what to t«ach. Th« phenomenal strides 
in everr branch o( ncientifio medicine have tended to over- 
load it with detaD. To winnow the wheat from the chaff 
and to prepare it in an easil j digested shape for the tender 
stomachs of first and second year stadenta taxes the re- 
Bonrcea of the most capable teacher. The devotion to a 
subject, and the enthu»asm and energy which enables a 
man to keep abreast with its progress, are the very qualities 
which often lead him into pedagogic excesses. To reach n 
right judgment in these matters is not easy, and after all 
it may be said of teaching ae Izaak Walton says of angling. 
" Hen are to be bom so, I mean with incUnatioDs to it." 
For many it is very hard to teach down to the level of be- 
ginners. The Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, 
shortly after Shakespeare's day made an uncomplimentary 
classification of doctors which has since become well- 
known :— " first, those that can talk but doe nothing ; 
secondly, some that can doe but not talk ; third, some that 
can both doe and talk ; fourthly, some that can neither doe 
nor talk — and these get most monie." ' Professors similarly 
may be divided into four classes. There is, first, the man 
who can think but who has neither tongue nor t«chiiique. 
Though useless for the ordinary student, he may be the 
leaven of a faculty and the chief glory of his university. 
A second variety b the phonographic professor, who can 
talk but who can neither think nor work. Under the old 
r^me he repeated year by year the same lecture. A third 
is the man who has technique but who can neither talk nor 
think ; and a fourth is the rare professor who can do all 

■ Diary of Uu Rm. John Ward. ed. Dr. Chulw Serera. LoncLi 
1839. 
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three — think, t^k and work. With theao types fairly «■" 
preeented in a faculty, the diversitiea of gifta only servicg 
to illaBtrat« the wide spirit of the teacher, the Bean at lea«t 
should feel happy. 

But the problem of all others which is perplexing the 
teacher to-day la not so much what to teach, but how to 
teach it, more especially how far and in what subjects the 
practical shall take the place of didactic teaching. All wil' 
agree that a large proportion of the work of a medical stu- 
dpnt should be in the laboratory and in the hospital. The 
dispute is over the old-faabioned lecture, which has been 
railed against in good set terms, and which many would 
like to see abolished altogether. It is impossible, I think 
to make a lixed rule, and teachers should be allowed a wide 
discretion. With the large classes of many schools the 
abolition of the didactic lecture would require a total recon- 
stractton of the curriculum and indeed of the faculty. 
Slowly but surely practical methods are everywhere taking 
the place of theoretical teaching, but there will, I think, 
always be room in a school for the didactic lecture. It is 
dcstJocd within the next ten years to be much curtailed, 
and wc shall probably, as is usual, go to extremes, but there 
Anil always be men who can present a subjoct in a more 
lucid and attractive manner than it can be given in a book. 
Sir William Oairdnor once remarked that the reason why 
the face and voice of the teacher had so much more power 
thao a book is that one has a more living faith in him. 
Years ago Murcluson (than whom Qreat Britain cerUinly 
nevRf bad a more succeesfiU teacher of medicine) lisoited 
the Icotote in medicine to the considentiaa of rar« oaaea, 
and the piominant feature* of a group of caaes, and to quoa- 
IS. 209 V 
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tioQs of prognosis which camiot be discussed at the bedside. 
For the past four years in the subject of medione I have 
been making an experiment in teaching only by a weekly 
examination on a set topic, by practical work in the words, 
in the out-patient room and the clinical laboratory, and by 
a weekly consideration in the amphitheatre of the acnt« 
diaeases of the season. With a smalt class I hare been 
satisfied with the results, but the plan would be difficult to 
carry out with a large body of students. 

The student lives a happy hfe in comparison with thai 
which fell to our lot thirty years ago. Envy, not sym- 
pathy, is my feeling towards him. Not only is the menu 
more attractive, but it is more diversified and the viands 
are better prepared and presented. The present tendency 
to stuffing and cranuning will be checked in part when you 
cease to mix the milk of general chemistry and botany with 
the proper dietary of the medical school. Undoubtedly 
the student tries to leara too much, and we teachers try to 
teach him too much— neither, perhaps, with great success. 
The existing evils result from neglect on the part of the 
teacher, student and examiner of the great fundamental 
principle laid down by Plato — that education is a life-long 
process, in which the student can only make a begiiming 
during his college course. The system under which we 
work aeks too much of the student in a limited time. To 
cover the vast field of medicine in four years is an impos- 
sible task. We can only instil principles, put the student 
in the right path, give him methods, teach him bow to 
study, and early to discern between essentials and non- 
essentials. Perfect happiness for student and teacher will 
come with the abolition of exammations, which are stui 
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bling UodcB and rocks of offence in the pathway of the trae 
stadent. And it is not so Utopian as may appear at first 
blush. Ask any demonstrator of anatomy ten days before 
the examinations, and he should be able to give you a list 
of the men fit to pass. Extend the personal intimate know- 
ledge sach as is possessed by a competent demonstrator of 
anatomy into all the other departments, and the degree 
could be safely conferred upon certificates of competency, 
which would really mean a more thorough knowledge of a 
man's fitness than can possibly be got by our present sys- 
tem of examifTation. I see no way of avoiding the neces- 
sary tests for the license to practise before the provincial 
or state boards, but these should be of practical fitness only, 
and not, as is now so often the case, of a man's knowledge 
of the entire circle of the medical sciences. 

Ill 

But what is most important in an introductory lecture 
remains to be spoken, for dead indeed would I be to the true 
spirit of this day, were I to deal only with the questions of 
the curriculum and say nothing to the young men who now 
begin the serious work of life. Personally, I have never 
had any sympathy with the oft-repeated sentiment ex- 
pressed originally by Abemethy, I believe, who, seeing a 
large class of medical students, exclaimed, *^ Good God, 
gentiemen ! whatever will become of you ? " The profes- 
sion into which you enter to-day guarantees to each and 
every one of you a happy, contented, and useful life. I do 
not know of any other of which this can be said with greater 
assurance. Many of you have been influenced in your 

choice by the example and friendship of the doctor in your 
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hinilT, 01 of some coontiy piaditioDeT in whom you hftfl 
reoogniwd the highest type of manhood and whose unique 
position in the community has fiUed you with a laudahla 
funbition. You will do well to make such an one your ex- 
emplar, and I would urge you to start with no higher am- 
hition than to join the noble hand of general practitioners. 
They form tic very sinewa of the profession — generous- 
hearted men, with well-balanced, cool heads, not scientific 
always, but learned in the wisdom not of the laboratories 
but of the sick room. This school can take a greater pride 
in her graduates scattered throughout the length and 
br«adth of the continent than in her present splendid 
equipment ; they explain in great part the secret of her 
strength. 

I was much interested the other day in reading a letter 
of John Locke to the Earl of Peterborough who had con- 
sulted hipi about the education of his son. Locke insisted 
that the main point in education is to get " a relish of know- 
ledge." "This is putting bfe into a pupil," Get early 
this relish, this clear, keen joyance in work, with which 
languor disappears and all shadows of annoyance flee away. 
But do not get too deeply absorbed to the exclusion of all 
outside interests. Success in life depends aa much upon the 
man aa on the physician. Mix with your fellow students, 
mingle with their sports and their pleasures. You may 
think the latter rash advice, but now-a-days even the plea- 
sures of a medical student have become respectable, and I 
have no doubt that the "footing supper," which in old 
Cote street days waa a Bacchanalian orgie, has become a 
love feast in which even the Principal and the Dean migl 
participate. You are to be members of a polite a 
212 
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of a Ubetsl profeaeioa and the more 70a see of life outside 
the nuTOw circle of your work the better equipped will you 
be for the struggle. I often wish that the citizens in our 
large educational centres would take a little more interest 
in the social life of the studentB, many of whom catch but 
few glimpses of home life during theii course. 

As to your ntethod of work, I have a single bit of advice, 
which I give with the coraeat conviction of its paramount 
influence in any success which may have attendad my 
efforto in life — Take no thought for the morrtxtv. Live neither 
in the past nor in the future, but let each day's work absorb 
yoor entire energies, and satisfy your widest ambition. 
That was a singular but very wise answer which Cromwell 
gave to Bellevire — " No one rises so high as he who knows 
not whither he is going," and there is much truth in it. The 
student who is worrying about his future, anxiouB over the 
examinations, doubting his fitness for the profession, is 
certain not to do so well as the man who cares for nothing 
but the matter in hand, and who knows not whither he is 
going! 

While medicine is to be your vocation, ur calling, see to 
it that you have also an avocation — some tnt«llectual pas- 
time which may serve to keep you in touch with the world 
of art, of science, or of letters. Begin at once the cultiva- 
tion ol some interest other than the purely professionaL 
The difficult is in a selection and the choice will be difier- 
eot according to your tastes and training. No matter what 
it is — bat have an outride hobby. For the hard working 
medical student it is perhaps easiest to keep up an interest 
in titermture. Let each subject in your year's work have a 
oameponding ontudo author. When tired of aaatomjr 
218 
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nfreah your mind with Oliver Wendell Holtoes ; 
worrying subject in physiology, turn to the great idealists, 
to Shelley or Keats for consolation ; when chemistry dia- 
trc8M.-8 your soul, seek peace in the great pacifier. Shake- 
spcarc ; ami when the complications of pharmacology are 
unbt^'arable, ten minutes with Montaigne will lighten the 
burden. To the writings of one old physician I can urge 
your clofteat attention. There have been, and, happily, 
there are still in our ranks notable illustrations of the inti- 
mate relations between medicine and literature, but in the 
group of literary physicians Sir Thomas Browne stands 
preeminent. The RcUgio Medici, one of the great English 
classics, should be in the banda — in the hearts too — of every 
medical student. As I am on the confessional to-day, I 
may tell you that no book has had so enduring an influence 
on my life. I was introdnccd to it by my first teacher, the 
Rev. W. A. JoboBOQ, Warden and Founder of the I'rinity 
College School, and I can recall the delight with which I 
first read its quaint and charming pages. It waa one of the 
strong influences which turned my thoughts towards medi- 
cine as a profession, and my most treasured copy — the 
second book I ever bought — ^has been a constant companion 
for thirty-one years, — comes vi» vitteque. Trit« but trae, 
is the comment of Seneca — " If you are fond ol books you 
will escape the ennui of life, you will neither sigh for even- 
ing, disgusted with the occupations of the day — nor will 
you live dissatisfied with yourself or unprofitable to others." 
And, finally, every medical student should remember 
that his end is not to be made a chemist or physiologist or 
anatomist, but to learn how to recognize and treat disease, 
bow to become a practical physician. Twenty years a 
214 
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during the summer seflsion, I held my first class in dinioal 
medicine at the Montreal General Hospital, and on the titiie 
page of a note book I had printed for the students I placed 
the following sentence, which you will find the alpha and 
omegpt of practical medicine, not that it by any means 
covers the whole field of his education : — 

'* The knowledge which a man can use is the only real 
knowledge, the only knowledge which has life and growth 
in it and converts itself into practical power. The rest 
hangs like dust about the brain or dries like rain drops off 
the stones." (Froude.) 
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How eaaitj, how seorotly, how safely in hooka do we make bare 
without ehame the poverty of human ignoniDce ! Theee are the 
maeterB that inatruct us without rod and ferrule, without words 
of tuiger, wiUiout payment of money or clothing. Should ye 
approach them, they are not aaleep ; if yo seek to qiieetion them, 
they do not hide themselves ; should ye err, they do not chide ; 
and should ye show ignorance, they know not how to laugh, O 
Books ! ye alone are free and liberal. Ye give to all thai seek, and 
set free all that serve yuu zealously. 

RicHABD DB BuBT. Phtlobiblon, Grolier Club Edition, vol. ti. p. 22 

Books delight us when prosperity sweetly smiles ; they slay to 
comfort us when cloudy fortwie frowns. They lend strength to 
human compacte. and without them grave judgmeDts may not be 
propounded. 

Ibid. p. 113. 

For Books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
potency of hfe in them to be !is active as that soul was wboae progeny 
they are ; nay. they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy and 
n of that living inUJlect that hred them. 

JoBH MiLioH, Arevpagitica, _ 
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BOOKS AND MEN' 

THOSE of us from other cities who bring congratu- 
lations this evening can hardly escape the tinglings 
of envy when we see this noble treasure house ; but in my 
own case the bitter waters of jealousy which rise in my 
soul are at once diverted by two strong sensations. In the 
first place I have a feeling of Uvely gratitude towards this 
library. In 1876 as a youngster interested in certain 
clinical subjects to which I could find no reference in our 
library at McGill, I came to Boston, and I here found what 
I wanted, and I found moreover a cordial welcome and 
many friends. It was a small matter I had in hand but I 
wished to make it as complete as possible, and I have al- 
ways felt that this library helped me to a good start. It 
has been such a pleasure in recurring visits to the library to 
find Dr. Brigham in charge, with the same kindly interest 

in visitors that he showed a quarter of a century ago. 
But the feeling which absorbs all others is one of deep 
satisfaction that our friend, Dr. Chadwick, has at last seen 
fulfilled the desire of his eyes. To few is given the tenacity 
of will which enables a man to pursue a cherished purpose 
through a quarter of a century — ^' Ohne HaH^ dber ohne 
Rati '' ('tis his favourite quotation) ; to fewer still is the 

^ Boston Medical Library, 1901. 
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fniitioR granted. Too often the reaper is not the scwi 
Too often the fate of those who labooi at some object ior 
the pabtic good is to see their work pass into other hands, 
and to have others get the credit for enterprises which they 
have initiated and made possible. It has not been so 
with our friend, and it intensifies a thousandfold the plea- 
sure of this occasion to feel the fitness, in every way, of the 
felicitations which have been ofiered t« him. 

It 13 hard for me to speak of the value of libraries in 
terms which would not seem exaggerated. Books have 
been my delight these thirty years, and from them I have 
received incalculable benefits. To study the phenomena 
of disease without hooka b to sail an uncharted sea, while 
to study books without patients is not to go to sea at all. 
Only a maker of books can appreciate the labours of others 
at their true value. Those of us who have brought forth 
fat volumes should ofier hecatombs at these shrines of 
Minerva Medica. WHiat ezsuccous, attenuated offspring 
they would have been but for the pabulum furnished 
through the placental circulation of a library. How 
often can it be said of us with truth, " Das beste was er isl 
verdankl er Andem I " 

For the teacher and the worker a great library such as 
this is indispensable. They must know the world's best 
work and know it at once. They nunt and make current 
coin the ore so widely scattered in journals, transactions 
and monographs. The splendid collections which now exist 
in five or six of our cities and the unique opportunities of 
the Surgeon-General's Library have done much to give 
to American medicine a thoroughly eclectic character. 

But when one considers the unending making of books, 
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who does not aigh for the happy days of thftt thrice hap] 
Sir William Browne ' whose pocket library sufficed 
his life's needs ; drawing from a Greek testament his 
vinity, from the aphorisms of Hippocrates his medicine,' 
and bom an Elzevir Horace tiia good sense and vivacity. 
There should be in connection with every library a corps 
of instructors in the art of reading, who would, as a labour 
of love, teach the yoimg idea how to read. An old writer 
says that there are four sorts of readers : " Sponges which 
attract all without distinguishing ; Howre-glasses which 
receivfl and powre out as fast ; Bagges which only retain 
the dregges of the spices and let the wine escape, and Sives 
which retaine the beat onely." A man wastes a 
many years before he reaches the " sive " stage. 

For tho general practitioner a well-used library is one 
the few correctives of the premature senility which is so apt 
to overtake him. Self-centred, sell-taught, ho leads a 
Holitary life, and unless his every-day experience is con- 
trolled by careful reading or by the attrition of a medicAl 
society it soon ceases to be of the slightest value and be- 
comes a mere acoretion of isolated facts, wtthont corre- 
lation. It is aetonishing with how little reading a doctor 
can practise medicine, but it is not aatoniahing how badly 
he may do it. Not three months ago a physician living 
within an hour's ride of the Surgeon-General's Library 
brought to me his little girl, aged twdvc. The diagnoria 
ot iniantile myxoedema required only a half glanoe. In 

' In oDs of tho AnnoiU Orations at tb« Royal College ot FhjsieiaM 
ho HJd : " DeLcl'l an iii^tAnco ol liumiui atnlritian ! not to bo Mtls- 
Bed but by tlin coni|urst. u tl nem, of Uum wurlda, hicm io Uw 
Eji booour in tiu) odinge, plewura is 
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placid contentment be had been \ 
in " Sleepy UoUow " and not even when hie <m flesh and 
blood woa touched did he rouse from an apathv de^ •■ 
Rip Van Winkle's sleep. In reply to qseattoos : No, he 
had nevor seen anything in the joutnals about tbe thyroid 
gland : he had seen no pictures of eretintan or myxcedeais ; 
in tact his mind was a blank on the whole subject. Be had 
not been a reader, he said, bat he was a practical man 
with very little time. 1 could not help thinking of JqIib 
Bunyan's remarks on the elements of succese in tbe [ 
tice of medicine. "Physicians," ho says, "get neid 
name nor lame by the pricking of wheals or the j 
out thittles, or by laying of plaisters to tbe scratch of a 
pin ; every old woman can do this. But if they would 
liavo a name and a fame, if they will have it quickly, they 
must do some great and desperate cures. Let them fetch 
one to life that was dead, let them recover one to his wits 
that was mad, let them make one that was bora blind 
to sec, or let them give ripe wits to a fool— theae are 
notable cureK, and he that can do thus, if he dost thus first, 
be shall have the name and fame he deserves ; he may lie 
abed till noon." Had my doctor friend been a reader he 
might have done a great and notable cure and even have 
given ripe wits to a fool ! It is in utilizing the fresh know- 
ledge of the jouniala that the young physician may attain 
quickly to the name and fame he desires. 

There is a third class of men in the profession to whom 
hooka are dearer than to teachers or practitioners — a small, 
a silent band, but in reality the leaven of the whole lump. 
The profane call them bibliomaniacs, and in truth they 
are at times irresponsible and du not always know 1 
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difierenoe between meum and tuum. In the presence of 
Dr. Billings or of Dr. Chadwick I dare not farther charac- 
terize them. Loving books partly for their contents, 
partly for the sake of the authors, they not alone keep 
alive the sentiment of historical continuity in the pro- 
fession, but they are the men who make possible such 
gatherings as the one we are enjojring this evening. We 
need more men of their class, particularly in this country, 
where every one carries in his pocket the tape-measure of 
utility. Along two lines their work is valuable. By the 
historical method alone can many problems in medicine be 
approached profitably. For example, the student who 
dates his knowledge of tuberculosis from Koch may have a 
very correct, but he has a very incomplete, appreciation 
of the subject. Within a quarter of a century our libraries 
will have certain alcoves devoted to the historical con- 
sideration of the great diseases, which will give to the 
student that mental perspective which is so valuable an 
equipment in life. The past is a good nurse, as Lowell 
remarks, particularly for the weanlings of the fold. 

'Tis man's wont deed 
To let the things that have been, ran to waste 
And in the nnmeaning Present sink the Past. 



But in a more excellent way these laudcUorea temporia 
acti render a royal service. For each one of us to-day, as 
in Plato's time, there is a higher as well as a lower edu- 
cation. The very marrow and fitness of books may not 
suffice to save a man from becoming a poor, mean-spirited 
tlevil, without a spark of fine professional feeling, and 
without a thought above the sordid issues of the day. 

The men I speak of keep alive in us an interest in the great 
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men of the past and not alone in their works, which t 
cherish, but in their lives, which they emulate. They 
would remind us continually that in the records of no 
other profession is there to be found so large a number 
of men who have combined intellectual pre-eminence with 
nobility of character. This higher education so much 
needed to-day is not given in the school, is not to be bought 
in the market place, but it has to be wrought out in each 
one of us for himself ; It is the silent influence of character 
on character and in no way more pot«ntly than in the 
cont«mplatiooof the lives of the great and good of the past, 
in no way more than in " the touch divine of noble natures 
gone." 

I should like to see in each library a select company 
of the Immortals set apart for special adoration. Each 
country might have its representatives in a sort of alcove 
of Fame, in which the great medical classics were gathered 
Not necessarily books, more often the epoch-making con- 
tributionB to be found in ephemeral journals. It is too 
early, perhaps, to make a selectioa of American medical 
classics, but it might be worth while to gather suffrages 
in regard to the contributions which ought to be placed 
upon our Roll of Honour. A few years ago I made out a list 
of those I thought the most worthy which I carried down to 
1850, and it has a certain interest for lis this evening. The 
native modesty of the Boston phj-sician is well known, 
but in certain circles there has been associated with it a 
curious psychical phenomenon, a conviction of the utter 
worthleasness of the gtaius prweens in New England, as 
compared with conditions existing elsewhere. There is a 
vanety to-day of the Back Bay Brahmin who delighta 
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in cherishing the belief that medically things are every- 
where better than in Boston, and who is always ready to 
predict ''an Aaatic removal of candlesticks/' to borrow 
a phrase from Cotton Mather. Strange indeed would it 
have been had not such a plastic profession as ours felt 
the influences which moulded New England into the in- 
tellectual centre of the New World. In reality, nowhere 
in the country has the profession been adorned more plen- 
tifully with men of culture and of character — ^not volu- 
minous writers or exploiters of the products of other 
men's brains — and they manage to get a full share on the 
Boll of Fame which I have suggested. To 1850, I have 
counted some twenty contributions of the first rank, con- 
tributions which for one reason or another deserve to be 
called American medical classics. New England takes 
ten. But in medicine the men she has given to the other 
parts of the country have been better than books. Men 
like Nathan R. Smith, Austin Flint, Willard Parker, Alon- 
so CSark, Elisha Barilett, John C. Dalton, and others 
carried away from their New England homes a love of 
truth, a love of learning and above all a proper estimate 
of the personal character of the physician. 

Dr. Johnson shrewdly remarked that ambition was 
usually proportionate to capacity, which is as true of a 
profession as it is of a man. What we have seen to-night 
reflects credit not less on your ambition than on your 
capacity. A library after all is a great cataljrser, accelera- 
ting the nutrition and rate of progress in a profession, and 
I am sure you will find yourselves the better for the sacri- 
fice you have made in securing this home for your books, 
this workshop for your members. 
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MEDICINE IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY ' 

FOR countless generations the prophets and kings of 
humanity have desired to see the things which men 
have seen, and to hear the things which men have heard 
in the course of the wonderful nineteenth century. To 
the call of the watchers on the towers of progress there 
had been the one sad answer — ^the people sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. Politically, socially, and 
morally the race had improved, but for the unit, for the 
individual, there was little hope. Cold philosophy shed 
a glimmer of light on his path, religion in its various guises 
illumined his sad heart, but neither availed to lift the 
curse of suffering from the sin-begotten son of Adam. In 
the fulness of time, long expected, long delayed, at last 
Science emptied upon him from the horn of Amalthea 
blessings which cannot be enumerated, blessings which 
have made the century forever memorable; and which 
have foDowed each other with a rapidity so bewildering 
that we know not what next to expect. To us in the 
medical profession, who deal with this unit, and measure 

^ JohuB Hopkins Historical Qub, Jaaaary, 1901 ; and pab- 
lished in the New York Sun 
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progress by the law of the greatest happine^ to the greatest 
Domber, to as whoee woric is with the sick and suffenng, 
the great booD of this woodeiful century, with which no 
otbei can be compared, is the fact that the leaves of the 
tree of Science have been for the healing of the nations. 
Measure as we may the prepress of the world — materially, 
in the advantages of steam, electricity, and other mechani- 
cal appliances ; sociologically, in the great improvement 
in the conditions of life : intellectually, in the diSusion 
of education ; morally, in a possibly higher standard of 
ethics — there is no one measure which can compare with 
the decrease of physical suffering in man, woman, and 
child when stricken by disease or accident. This ia the 
one fact of supreme personal import to every one of ua. 
This is the Promethean gift of the century to man. ^^1 

THE GROWTH OF SCIENTIFIC MEDICINE ™ 

The century opened auspiciously, and those who were 
awake saw signs of the dawn. The spirit of Science was 
brooding on the waters. In England the influence of 
John Hunter stimulated the younger men to the study 
of the problems of anatomy and pathology. On the Con- 
tment the great Boerhaave — the Batavian Hippocrates 
— ^had taught correct ways in the study of the clinical 
aspects of disease, and the work of Haller had given a 
great impetus to physiology- The researches of Morgagni 
had, as Virchow has remarked, introduced anatomical 
thinking into medicine. But theories still controlled 
practice. Under the teaching of CuUen, the old idea that 
humours were the seat of disease had given place to a net 
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pathology whicb recognized the paramount inBuenee of 
the itervous system in disease. His colleague at Edin- 
burgti, Brown, brought forward the attractive theory that 
all diKases could be divided into two groups, the one 
caused by excess of excitement — the sthenic — the other 
by deficiency — the asthenic — each having its appropiiate 
treatment, the one by depiction, the other by stimulation. 
In a certain measure Hahnematm's theory of homceo- 
pathy was a reaction against the prevalent theories of 
the day, and has survived through the century, though in 
a much modified form. Some of hia views were as follows : 
" The only vocation of the physician is to heal ; theo- 
retical knowledge is of no use. Id a case of sickness he 
should only know what is curable and the remedies. Of 
the diseases he cannot know anything except the symp- 
tonu. There are internal changes, but it is impossible 
to team what they are ; symptoms alone are accessible ; 
with their removal by remedies the disease is removed. 
Their effects can be studied in the healthy only. They 
act on the sick by causing a disease similar to that which 
is to be combated, and which diasoivea itself into this 
similar affection. The full doses required to cause symp- 
toms in the well are too large to be employed as remedies 
for the sick. The healing power of a drug grows in an 
inverse proportion to its substance. He says, literally : 
* Only potencies are homceopathic medicines.' ' I recog- 
mte nobody as my follower but him who gives medidoe 
in M small doses as to preclude the perception of anything 
lal in them by means either of the senses or of 
'The pellets may be held near the young 
iQt when asleep.' ' Gliding the hand over the patient 
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will cure him, provided the manipulation b done wiUi 
firm intention to render as much good with it as possible, 
for its power b in the benevolent will of the manipulator. 
Such b Uie homoepathy of Hahnemann, which b no loi 
recognized in what they call homoeopathv to-day. 
{A. Jacobi.) 

The awakening came in France. In 1801 Bichat, 
yomig man, publbhed a work on genurai anatomy, in 
which he placed the seat of disease, not in the organs, but 
in the tissues or fabrics of which they were composed, 
which gave an extraordinary impetus to the investigation 
of pathological changeB, Meanwhile, the study of the 
appearances of organs and bodies when diseased (morbid 
anatomy), which had been prosecuted with vigor by Mor- 
gagni in the eighteenth century, had been carried on 
actively in Great Britain and on the Continent, and the 
work of Brouflsab stimulated a more accurate investiga- 
tion of local disorders. The discovery by Laennec of the 
art of auscultation, by which, through changes in the 
Qormal sounds within the cheat, various dbeases of the 
heart and lungs could be recognized, gave an immense 
impetus to clinical research. The art of percussion, db- 
covered by Auenbrugger in the eighteenth century, and 
reintroduced by Corviaart, contributed not a little to the 
same. Laennec's contributions to the study of diseases 
of the lungs, of the heart, and of the abdominal organs 
really laid the foundation of modem clinical medicine. A 
little later Bright publbhed bis researches on diseases of 
the kidneys, from which we date our knowledge of thb 
important subject. One of the most complicated problems 
of the first half of the rentury related to the differential 
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ol the fevers. The eruptive fevers, measles, scarlet fever, 
and snull-pox were easily recognized, and the great group 
of mAlarial fevers was well known ; but there remained 
the Urge class of continaed fevere, which had been a source 
of worry and dispute for many geneiationa. Louis clearly 
diflerentiated typhoid fever, and by the work of his Ameri- 
can pupils, W. W. Gerhard and Alfred Still^, of Phila- 
delphia, and George 6. Shattuck, of Boston, typhus and 
typhoid fevers were defined as separate and independent 
aflections. Relapsing fever, yellow fever, dengue, etc., 
were also distinguished. The work of Graves and Stokes, 
of Ehjblin ; of Jenner and Budd, in England ; of Drake, 
Dickson, and Flint, in America, supplemented the labours 
of the French physicians, and by the year 1860 the pro- 
fession had reached a sure and safe position on the question 
of the clinical aspects of fevers. 

The most dbtinguishing feature of the acientifio medioine 
of the centurj- has been the phenomenal results which 
have followed experimental inveiHgatioJix. While this 
method of research ia not new, since it was introduced by 
Galen, perfected by Harvey, and carrwd on by Hunt«r, 
it waa not until well into the middle of the c«ntury that, 
by the growth of research laboratories, the method exer- 
cised a deep influence on progress. The lines of experi- 
mental research have sought to determine the functions 
of the organs in health, the conditions under which 
version of these functions occurs in diseases, and the 
bility of exeroifling protective and curative inflaenc«B 
the prooones of diasaw. 

The naeatchea ol the physiological laboratories have 
;ed in every direction oar knowledge 
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foQCtiona of liie — digestdon, asaimilatton, ciiculstion, 
respiiation, and ezcretioD. Peiliaps in no depsrtmeDt 
have tbe results been more surprising than in the grotrth 
of our knowledge of the fonctdons of the brain and nerves. 
Not only has experimental science given u3 clear and 
accurate data upon the localization of certain functions 
of the brain and of tbe paths of sensatory and of motor 
impulses, but it has opened an entirely new field in the 
diagnosis and treatment of the diseases of these oi^ans, 
in certain directions of a most practical nature, enabling 
us to resort to measures of relief undreamed of even thirty 
years ago. 

The study of physiology and pathology within the past 
balf-century has done more to emancipate medicine from 
routine and the thraldom of authority than all tbe work 
of all the physicians from the days of Hippocrates to 
Jenner, and we are as yet but on the threshold. 

THE GROWTH OF SPECIALISM H 

The refltriction of the energies of trained students to 
narrow fields in science, while not without its faults, has 
been the most important single factor in the remarkable 
expansion of our knowledge. Against the disadvantages 
in a loss of breadth and harmony there is the compensatory 
benefit of a greater accuracy in the application of know- 
ledge in specialism, as is well illustrated in the cultivation 
of special branches of practice. Diseases of the skin, of 
the eye, of the ear, of the throat, of the teeth, diseases of 
women, and of children are now studied and practised 
by men who devote all their time to one limited field^ 
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work. ^Vhile not without minor evils, thja custom has 
yielded some of the great triumphs of the profession. 
Dentistry, ophthalmology, and gynajcology are branches 
which have been brought to a. state of comparative per- 
fection, and very largely hy the labours of American physi- 
ciscs. In the last-named branch the blessings which have 
been brought to suHering women are incalculable, not only, 
as regards the minor ailments of life, but in the graver ai 
more critical accidents to wliieh the aex is liable. 

One of the most remarkable and beneficial reforms of 
the nineteenth century has been in the attitude of the pro- 
feasion and the public to the subject of insanity, and the 
gradual formation of a body of men in the profession who 
labour to find out the cause and means of relief of this most 
diatressing of all human maladies. The reform movement 
inaugurated by Tiike in England, by Rush in the United 
States, by Pinel and Esquirol in Prance, and by Jacobi 
and Haaae in Germany, has spread to all civilized countries, 
and has led not only to an amelioration and improvement 
in the care of the insane, but to a scientific study of the 
subject which has already been productive of much goodi 
In this country, while the treatment of the insane is careful 
and humanitarian, the unfortunate affiliation of innaity 
with politics is still in many States a eerioua tundnwco 
to progress. 

It may bo interesting to take a glance at the state of 
medicine in this country at the opening of the century. 
There were only three schools of medicine, the most iiu- 
partant of which were the University of Pennsylvania and 
the Harvard. There were only two general hospitala. 
The niadical education was chiefly in the hands of 
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practitioners, who took students as apprentices for a 
cert«in number of yean. The well-to-do atudenta and 
those wishing a better class of education went to Edm- 
burgh or London. There were only two or three mei^cal 
journals, and very few books had been published in the 
country, and the profession was dependent entirely upon 
translations from the French and upon English works. 
The only medical libraries were in connexion with the 
Pennsylvania Hospital and the New York Hospital. The 
leading practitioners in the early years were Rush and 
Physick, in Philadelphia ; Hoaack and Mitchill, in New 
York ; and James Jackson and John Collins Warren, in 
Boston. There were throughout the country, in smaller 
places, men of great capabilities and energy, such as Nathan 
Smith, the founder of the Medical Schools of Dartmouth 
and of Yale, and Daniel Drake in Cincinnati. After 1830 
a remarkable change took place in the profession, owing 
to the leaven of French science brought back from Paris 
by American students. Between 1840 and 1870 there 
was a great increase in the number of medical schools, but 
the general standard of education was low — Slower, indeed, 
than had ever before been reached in the medical profes- 
«on. The private schools multiplied rapidly, diplomas 
were ^ven on short two-year sessions, and nothing con- 
tributed more to the degeneration of the profession than 
this competition and rivalry between iU-equipped medical 
schools. The reformation, which started at Harvard 
shortly after 1870, spread over the entire country, and 
the rapid evolution of the medical school has been one of 
the most striking phenomena in the history of medicine in 
the century. University authorities began to apprecii 
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the &ct that medicine was a great department of know- 
ledge, to be cultivated as a science and promoted as an 
art. Wealthy men felt that in no better way could they 
contribute to the progress of the race than by the estab- 
lishment of laboratories for the study of disease and hospi- 
tals for the care of the sick poor. The benefactions of 
Johns Hopkins, of Sims, of Vanderbilt, of Pierpont Morgan, 
of Strathcona, of Mount-Stephen, of Payne, and of Levi 
C. Lane and others have placed scientific medicine on a 
finn basis. 

THE GROWTH OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 

Sanitary science, hygiene, or preventive medicine may 
claim to be one of the brightest spots in the history of the 
nineteenth century. Public hygiene was cultivated among 
the Egyptians, and in the Mosaic law it reached a rcinark- 
able organization. The personal hygiene of the Greeks 
was embraced in the saying, '' The fair mind in the fair 
body," and the value of exercise and training was fully 
recognized. The Romans, too, in public and private 
hygiene, were our superiors in the matter of water supply 
and baths. But modem sanitary science has a much 
wider scope and is concerned with the causes of disease 
quite as much as with the conditions under which these 
diseases prevail. The foundations of the science were 
laid in the last century with Jenner's discovery of vaccina- 
tion. Howard, too, had grasped the association of fever 
with overcrowding in the jails, while the possibility of the 
preve&Uon of scurvy had been shown by Oaptain Cook 

and by Sir Gilbert Blane. 
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Proventive medicine waa a blundering, incomplete 



: until bacteriology opened unheard-of possibilities 
for the prevention of disease. Before discussing some of 
the victories of preventive medicine it .rill be well to t 
a brief survey of the growth of the following subje< 
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SCIENCE OF BACTERIOLOGY 
From the brilliant overthrow by Pasteur, in 1861, and 
by Koch and Cohn, in 1876, of the theory of spontaneous 
generation, we may date its modem growth. Wrapped 
up in this theory of spontaneous generation, upon which 
speculation raged centuries before the invention of the 
microscope, lies the history of bacteriology. 

The ancient Greek and Roman philosophers wreatJed 
with the question, and very interesting views of the rela- 
tion of germ life to disease are preserved to us in their 
manuscripts. With the invention of the miscroscope we 
can mark the first positive step towards the goal of to-day. 
A Jesuit priest, Kircher, in 1671, was the first to investi- 
gate putrefying meat, milk, and cheese with the crude 
microscope of his day, aud left ua indefinite remarks con- 
cerning " very minute living worms " found therein. Four 
years after Kircher a Dutch linen merchant, Antonius von 
Leeuwenhoek, by improving the lenses of the microscope, 
saw in rain-water, putrefying fluids, intestinal contents, 
and saliva, minute, moving, lining particles, which he 
called " animalculte." In medical circles of his day these 
observations aroused the keenest interest, and the tlieori 
that these " animalcules " might be the cause of oil diseast 
was eagerly discussed. Plenoiz, of Viemia, after muol 
i>b8ervation of various fluids, putrefying i 
2US 
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wrote in 1762 th&t it was bis finn belief that the pbeoo- 
m^na of diseases and the decomposition of animal fluids 
were wholly caused by these minute bving things. 

Notwithetanding such assertions, from bis day on until 
Pasteur, Koch, and Cohn finally proved its misconceptions 
in 1876, the theory of spontaneous generation held the 
upper hand in all discussions upon the question. 

The stimulus to research as to the causes of disease 
along the line of bacterial origin did not entirely cease to 
be felt, and the names of PoUender and Davaine are linked 
together in the first undoubted discovery of micro-organ- 
isms in disease, when the cause of anthrax, a disease of 
cattle, was solved in 1863. Following closely upon Da- 
Taioe'a reaeardies, the primary causes of wound infection 
were worked out, and to the etiorte of the British surgeon 
Lister are due the great advances of modern surgery. 

Id rapid succession the presence of I>acteria was clearly 
demonstrated in relapsing fever, leprosy, and typhoid 
fever ; but far eclipsing all former discoveries, on account 
of the magnitude of the difficulties encountered and over- 
oome, were the brilliant demonstrations of the cause of 
consumption and allied diseases, and that of Asiatic cholera, 
by Dr. Robert Koch in 1882 and in 1884 respectively. 

Prom that time onward innumerable workers have 
Satisfied the eritical scientific world as to the causes of 
pnc-umonia, diphtheria, tetanus, influenza, and bubonic 
plague, besides many diseases of cattle, horsea, sheep, and 
other aninials and insects. 

Having glanced hastily at the history of bacteriology, 
t mav next consider so 
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genu, microbe, bacterium, and bacillus often convey con- 
fused ideas of invifible, wriggling, worm-like creatures, 
etiemiea of mankiiui, ever od tli« watch to gain a stealthy 
entrance into our bodies, where they wreak harm and 
death. Scientifically considered, however, they are the 
smallest of living things yet known. They are not animalu, 
but are members of the vegetable kingdom, and are poe- 
aeased of definite yet varying shapes. They consist of a 
i^y-like substanoe called protoplasm, which is covered 
in and held in place by a weli-formed membrane of a rela- 
tively hard and dense character, exactly ramilar in com- 
position to the woody fibre of trees. 

According to their shape the bacteria are divided into 
three chief groups, called respectively cocci, bacilli, and 
spirilla. The cocci are spherical bodies and may exist 
singly or in pairs, in fours, in clusters, or in chains, 
this group we find the smallest bacteria known, many ol 
them not over l-150,i.WO of an inch in diameter. The 
bacilli are rod-like bodies, varying much in size in diSereat 
species and in members of the same species. They are 
lai^er than the cocci, measuring in length from 1-25,000 
of an inch to 1-4,000, and in breadth from 1-125.000 to 
1-16,000 of an inch. Many varieties are possessed ol 
organs of locomotion called flagella. 

The spirilla resemble the bacilli, except that they arc 
twisted into corkscrew shapes, or have gently undulating 
outlines. Upon an average they are much longer thai 
the bacilli, one species being very long, measuring aboul 
l-BOO of an inch. As seen in the natural state bacterid 
arc found to be colourless, but it 'is by the applipatlon o 
various aniline dyes that they arc usually studied. TbMm 
2^ ~ 
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minute plants increase by a simple method of division 
into two equal partA, or bj a more complex procesB of 
(onoing a seed — the so-called spore — which later on de- 
velops into the adult form. Under favourable conditions 
they are able to multiply at an enormous rat« ; for in- 
stance, it has been calculated that a bacillus, dividing once 
every hour would st the end of twenty-four hoora have, 
increased to sevent«eQ millions ; and if the division coitf 
tinned at the same rate we should find at the end of tl 
third day an incalculable number of billions, whose weight 
would be nearly seven thousand five hundred tona 

But, fortunately for our welfare, nature by various 
means renders the possibility of such a happening entirely 
beyond the slightest chance of realization, her greatest 
barrier being the lack of an adequate food supply. 

The distribution in nature of bact«ria is well-nigh uni- 
veraal, occurring as they do in the air we breathe, the 
water and milk we drink, upon the exposed surfaces of 
man and animals, and in their intestinal tracts, and in 
the soil to a depth of about nine feet. But it has been 
noted that at very high altitudes and in glacier ice none 
exist, while in the Arctic regions and at sea far from land 
their nombcia are very few. 

The conditions governing their growth involve many 
complex problems, but a few of the chief factors concerned 
ore moisture, air, food, temperature, and light. All bac- 
teria must have moisture, else they die sooner or later, 
the period of survival depending upon the hardness of 
the speracfi. and none can multiply without it. A supply 
of air is by no means essential to all germs. To some it is 
mbeolntely necessary, and such germs are called oeiobei,. 
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To otheTB ftir is wholly detrimental, and tbev constitiite 
the anaerobes, while to the majority ot bacteria aii supply 
is a matter of indifierence, and in consequence they are 
grouped under the term facttltative anaerobes. 

The food supply of many consists of dead animal and 
vegetable materials, a few require living tissues, while a 
small number can exist wholly apon mineial salta, or even 
the nitrogen of the air. The lowest temperature at which 
some bacteria can multiply is the freezing-point of water, 
and the highest 170 degrees Fahrenheit. However, the 
average range of temperature suitable to the majority lies 
between 60 and 104 degrees Fahrenheit, 9S 2-5 degrees 
Fahrenheit being the most suitable for the growth of 
disease -producing germs. Light, ordinarily difiused day- 
light, or its absence, is a matter of no moment to most 
genos, but direct sunlight is a destroyer of all bacteria. 

The study of the life histories of these diminutive plants 
excites the wonder of those who make observations upon 
tbem. It is truly marvellous to know that these bacteria 
can accomplish in their short bves of possibly a tew hours 
or days feats which would baffle the cleverest of chemists 
if given years of a lifetime to work upon. They give to 
the farmer the good quality of his crops, to the daii^nmaa 
superior butter and cheese ; they assist in large measure 
in freeing our rivers and lakes from harmful pollutions. 
Here it should be strongly emphasized that those bacteria 
which cause disease are only of a few species, all others con- 
tributing to our welfare in countless ways. 

Quite as astonishing is the discovery that within the 

root-knobs of pease and beans live bacteria which by 

splitting up mineral salte containing nitrogen, and by 

242 
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abeorbing nitrogen from the air, give it over to tKe plant 
BO that it ift enabled to grow luxvuriantly, whereaa. with- 
out their presence, the tiller of the soil might fertilize the 
ground in vain. It is quit« possible that not alone pease 
and beans, but aU grasses and plants and trees depeod 
upon the preeence of such germs for their very existence, 
which ill tuni suppiy man and animals with their means 
of existence. Hence we see that these mtri^^ing bacteria, 
as they are called, if swept out of existence, would be tlie 
cause of cessation of all life upon the globe. And arguing 
backward, one prominent authority states it as his belief 
that the first of ail life on this earth were those lowly forms 
of pUnt« which only required the nitrogen of air or ealto 
to enable them to multiply. 

Limiting obecrvatton now to the sphere of medicine, 
it will be readily perceived that the presence of bacterial 
life in a causative relation to disease is an object of para- 
mount regard. The following paragraphs will briefly treat 
of the diseases a«sociated with micro-organisms and the 
common modes of infection in each, the chain of events 
subsequent to an infection, and the possibilities of protec- 
tion or cure by means of substances elaborated in the body 
I of an invidiuaJ or animal recently recovered from an in- ^^H 
fectious disease : ^^H 

Anlkra3i.~~k disease chiefly of cattie and sheep, ooca- ^^H 
nonaDy of man, is caused by the BaoiUug anthradt, dis- ^^H 
covoed in lMd-50 by PoUonder and Davaine, It rnten ^^H 
ibe body through abrasions of the skin, by inhalation of ^^H 
the spores, or seeds, into the longs, or by swallowing in- ' 
bct«d material. 
^_ iieprofjf.— This disease is caused by a baoiUus iinown ^^H 

I zz i 




as Bacillus leprae, which was discovered by HaiiBen' 
1879. It is doubtful if it has been grown outside the body; 
It is supposed to enter by abrasions of the akin, but it is very 
feebly contagioue, notwithstanding popular ideas as to its 
supposedly highly contagious nature. 

Tubnaulosis. — All forms of this disease, among which is 
ordinary consumption, are caused by a bacillus closely 
resembling that of leprosy. It was discovered by Koch in 
1880-82, and named BaciUus tuberculosis. The ways of 
infection are by inhaling the dried sputum of consumptives, 
drinking infected cow's milk, or eating infected meat. 

Typhoid Fever, — A disease of human beings only. Eberth 
in 1880 discovered the germ causing it and called it Bacillus 
typhosus. It gains entrance to our bodies chiefly in the 
milk and wat«r we drink, wtuch comes from infected 
sources ; a rarer method is by inhalation of infected air. 

Diphtheria. — A disease of human beings chiefly. It is 
caused by a bacillus which was described in 1883-84 by 
Klebs and Loeffier, and is known as BadUxts diphheriae, 
or Klebs-Loeffler bacillus. Its mode of entry is by inhaling 
infected air, or by drinking or eating infected milk or food. 

Cholera. — This disease is peculiar to human beings. Itn 
native home is on the banks of the river Ganges in India, 
where Koch in 1884 was able to isolate its causative spi- 
rillum. Man is infected by drinking contaminated water 
or by contact. 

Lockjaw, or T^ariua. — Afflicts men, horses, and dogs. 
The BaciUus tetani is the most deadly of all known bacteria. 
It enters the body by wounds. It was discovered in 1884 
by Nicolaier. 

In^uenta, or the Orvp. — Caused by one of the sm 
214 
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known bacilli ; discovered in 1892 by Canon and Pfeifler. 
Infection spreads by the scattering about by air-currents 
of the dried nasal and bronchial secretion of those auSei- 
ing EroDQ the disease, and its portal of entry is by the nose 
and bronchial tubes. 

ftieunwwiia. — Caused by a coocua which grows ia 
and small chains. It enters the body by means of 
rMpiratory tract. It is present in the saliva of twenty per 
cent, of healthy persons. Proved by Frankel in I88fi to Iw 
the cause of this disease. 

Bubonic Plague. — In 1894 Eitasato and Yersin isolated 
a small bacillus in a large number of esses and proved it to 
be the cause. It enters the body by means of wounda of 
the skin, and through bites of fleas from infected rats, 
which are said to be one of the chief factors in spreading 
this dread malady. 

Ydlow Fever. — The cause of this disease is still und< 
discussion. 

Such are a few of the infectious diseases which we can 
readily attribute to the presence of definite micro'organ- 
s in respective cases. But strange as it may seem, the 
most typical of all infectious diseases, small-pox, scarlet 
tever, measles, and hydrophobia, have as yet not yielded 
op their secrets. This is possibly due to the minute size 
of the ndcro-organisms concerned, which make it beyond 
the power of the best microscope to demonstrate them, 
thit connexion it has recently been shown by Roux 
Nocard that in the case of the disease known as pit 
poeumoois of cattle the causative agent is so very BtoaH 
as just to be barely visible. Again, it is quite possible 
le diMUM may bo caused by living th 
24& 
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nothing about, which voMj be qaite i^wniniiUr fma As 
bacteria. 



INFECTION— ITS PROCESSES AND RESULTS 

In the foregoing list of diseaaea aasodated with specifio 
bacteria, attention has been drawn to the common modee 
of infection, or, aa thej are technically called, *' p<atala 
of entry," and it now remains to touch upon the main 
factors, processes, and results following upon the vatrj 
into the body of such disease-producing microbee. 

It is a well-known fact that the normal blood has of 
itself to a considerable extent the power of killing germs 
which may wander into it through varioiu channels. 
Likewise the tissue cells of the body in general show omilar 
action depending upon the different cell groaps, state of 
health, general robustness, and period of life. The garm- 
killing power varies in different individuals, though eaob 
may be quite healthy. Considered as a whole, this pofwer 
possessed by the body against germs is known aa " general 
resistance." And when by any means tlus power of 
reustance is lost or diminished, we run grave risks of 
incurring disease. 

Granted a case of infection, let us now trace up briefly 
what occui'3. Between the period when the bacteria gain 
a lodgment and that in which the disease assumes a uotioe- 
able form, the patient simply feels out of sorts. It is 
during this stage that the blood and tisauea are deeply 
engaged in the attempt to repel the attacks of the invading 
microbes. 

With varying speed the germs multiply throughout tbt 
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body geoerally, or may be at first localized, or eTen, as in 
lockjaw, remain localized throughout the entire disease. 
Multiplying in the tiaaueB, they generate in increasing 
amounts tbetr noxious poisons, which soon cause profound 
changes throughout the body ; the patient becomes de- 
cidedly ill, and shows the signs of an unmistakable infection. 

Does the body now give up the fight entirely ? No ; 
on the contrary, the white blood-cells, the wandering cells, 
and the cells of the tissues moat afiected atiU carry on an 
unequal fight. From the lymphatic glands and spleen, 
armies of white cells rush to the fray and attempt to eat 
up and destroy the foe, but possibly in vain ; the disease 
runs ita course, to end either in death or recovery. 

How, then, in cases of recovery, an the microbes finally 
oreicome I 

Thifl question involves many complex processes which 
at present are by no means thoroughly understood, but 
we will concern ourselves with the simple principles. 

It has been previously mentioned that ouce the bacteria 
get a good foothold the body is subjected to the action of 
generated poisons, which are known as toxins. They give 
rise to such symptoms as loss of appetite, headache, fever, 
paiua and aches, and even a state of stupor or unconsciouB- 
ness. In addition to the active warfare of the white blood- 
cells, groups of cells throughout the body, after recovering 
from the first rude shock of the toxins, begin to tolerate 
their presence, then eSect a change in the chemical con- 
stitution of the toxins, and finally elaborate substances 
which antagonize the toxins and destroy their action alto- 
gether, thus lending aid to the warrior cells, which at last 
overcome the invading microbes. Recovery ia brought 
247 
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DiCDSK IS lix^ :»L-.i:.ii:£XTH CENTURY 
wai • DOR V )em pennuteiit degree of immnnifcy 
t the apetiil facm of diaecae ensaes. 

Saw if we ooold ose tfaeee uitagtHuziiig sabetances, or, 
as thej ate caDed, UltttoxiiiA, opoo other meo or animals 
sick with a nmibr disease, woold tbeir bodies be at once 
stRngtbeaed to lesitf and Gnalfy overcome the disease ? 
Tes, in a certain majority of cases they irould, and this b 
ejEact]y what ecietitific observexs have not«d, worked out, 
and hare sQcc«ssfully applied. A q?w art in the healing 
of disease, which is spoken of broadly as semm-theTapy, 
or medication by conttiTe or protective seroms, has thus 
been discovered. 

The first observers m this new field were Paeteur and 
Raynaud in France in 1877-78, and Salmon and Smith in 
this country in 1886. Raynaud, by injecting serum from 
a calf which had had an attack of cow-pox, prevented the 
appearance of the disease in a calf freshly inoculated with 
the virulent materia) of the disease. Pasteur, by using 
feebly infective genns of fowl cholera, conferred immunity 
upon healthy fowls against the disease, and was able to 
cure thoae which were ill. Salmon and Smith injected 
small and repeated amounts of the eIaborat«d toxins or 
poisons of the bacillus of hog cholera into healthy swine, 
and were able to confer immunity upon them. 

However, it was not until Behring in 1892 announced 
hia discovery of an antitoxin serum for diphtheria, along 
with an undisputed proof of its value in treatment, that 
tlio attention of the scientific world was finally aroused 
and stimulated to the appreciation of the great possibilities 
of senim-therapy. 

Strange as it may seem, much opposition arose to thia 
248 
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new method of treatment, not alone from the lay portions 
of the f-nmnmnity, but even from the ranks of the medical 
profeasion itself. This opposition was due in part to oub- 
conccptions of the principles involved in the new doctrine, 
and in part to the falsely philanthropic prejudices of the 
pseudo-scientiBc sections of both parties. But by the 
persevering work of the enthusiastic believers in serum- 
therapy, positive conviction has now replaced misconcep- 
tion and prejudice in the minds of the majority of its 
former opponents. 

The accumulation of statistical evidence, even where all 
allowance is made for doubtful methods of compilation, 
shows that the aggregate mortality of diphtheria has been 
reduced fully fifty per cent, since the introduction of anti- 
toxic treatment by Behring in 1892. 

Since the method of preparation of the commercial 
diphtheria antitoxin illustrates the general principlea 
involved in the search for the production of curative ot 
protective serums for infectious diseases in general, a sum- 
mary of the steps in its manufacture will now be given. 

A race of diphtheria bacilli, which has been found to 
yield a poison of great virulence in alkaline beef broth, is 
grown for a week or ten daya in this mcdiimi. The toxin 
is then separated and its virulence exactly determined. It 
is preserved in st«rile receptacles for immediate or future 
oae. The next step is the inoculation of a suitable animal 
with the toxin. Ot all animals the horse has been found 
to meet nearly every requirement. Such an animal, in a 
state of perfect health, receives an injection of tweiitjr 
cubic ccRtimetws of toxin, along witli ten or tiftc«n of' 
1 antitoxin, t^ncatb the skin of the neck or (o»-^ 
249 
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la luiiiilar fa«hion tetanus antitoxin is prepared ; and 
(fui1« rocently Calmette has produced an antitoxic serum 
for iiae in make bite, by injecting horses with minute in- 
onMiofl dosoa of snake venom. His experiments have 
g)v«a aome remarkable results, not only in laboratory 
Wx«ki but also in oaaos of actual anake bite occurring in 
utan. Thus bacteriological scientists, after years of labori- 
«IW w^vk. in the face of much criticism and severe denun- 
MkMwv. may oonfidautly announce that they have in their 
VvtawMbn a magic key to one of nature's secret doon^ 
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The lock lus been tnmed. The doot stands p&rtly open, I 
and we are permitted a glimpse of the future poesibilitiea 1 
to be attained in the great figbt against disease. 

PRE\^NTIVE MEDICINE 

The following are some of the diseases which have been ' 
remarkably controlled through preventive medicine : 

SmoR-pox. — While not a scourge of the first rank, like 
the plague or cholera, at the outset of the nineteentb cen- 
tury variola was one of the most prevalent and dreaded of 
all diseases. Few reached adult life without an attack. 
To-day, though outbreaks still occur, it is a disease tho- 
roughly controlled by vaccination. The protective power 
of the inoculated cow-pox is not a fixed and constant 
quantity. The protection may be for life, or it may last 
only for a year or two. The all-important fact is this : 
'rhat efficiently vaccinated persona may be exposed with 
impunity, and among large bodies of men (e.g., the Ger- 
man army), in wliich revaccination is practised, small-pox 
is unknown. Of one hundred vaccinated persona exposed 
io emall-pox, possibly one might take the disease in a mild 
form ; of one hundred unvaccinated persons so exposed, 
one alone might escape — from twenty-five to thirty would 
die. To be efficient, vaccination must be carried ont 
systematically, and if all the inhabitants of this country 
were reraccinated at intervals amall-pox would disappear 
(as it has &om the German army), and the necessity for 
vaccination would cease. The difficulty arises from the 
oonitant presence of an unvaccinated remnant, by which 
the disease is kept alive. Tlic Montreal experience in 1S85 
ft M obi«c^l(aw)i] never to be forgotten. 
2&1 
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For eight or ten years vaccination had been neglected, 
particularly among the French -Canadians. On February 
28, 1685, a Pullman car conductor, who came from Chicago, 
where the disease had been slightly prevalent, was ad- 
mitted into the Hotel Dieu. Isolation was not carried 
out, and on the 1st of April a servant in the hospital died 
of small-pox. Following her death the authorities of the 
hospital sent to their homes all patients who presented no 
symptoms of the disease. Like fire in dry grass, the con- 
tagion spread, and within nine months there died of small- 
pox three thousand one hundred and sixty-four persons. 
It ruined the trade of the city for the winter, and coat 
millioos of dollars. There are no reasonable objections 
to vaccination, which ia a simple process, by which a mild 
and harmless disease is introduced. The use of the animal 
vaccine does away with the possibility of introduction of 
other disorders, such as syphilis. 

Typhus Fever.— VutW the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury this disease prevailed widely in most of the large 
cities, particularly in Europe, and also in jails, ships, 
hospitals and camps. It was more widely spread than 
typhoid fever and much more fatal. Murchison remarks 
of it that a complete history of its ravages would be the 
history of Europe during the past three centuries and a 
half. Not one of the acute infections seems to have been 
more dependent upon filth and unsanitary conditions. 
With the gradual introduction of dr^nage and a good 
water supply, and the rehef of overcrowding, the disease 
has almost entirely disappeared, and is rarely mentioned 
now in the bills of mortality, except in a few of the larger 
and more unsanitary cities. The following figures Uli 
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trat« what has been done in England within sixty yeaES : 
In 1838 in England twelve hundred and twenty-eight per- 
sons died of fever (typhus and typhoid) per million of 
living. Twenty yeara later the figures were reduced to 
nine hundred and eighteen ; in 1878 to three hundred and 
ax of typhoid and to thirty-six of typhus fever. In 1892 
only one hundred and thirty-seven died of typhoid fever 
and only three of typhua per million living ! 

Typhoid Fever. — While preventive medicine can claim 
a great victory in this disease also, it b less brilliant, since 
the <'X)nditions which favour its prevalence are not those 
specially relating to overcrowding as much as to imperfect 
water supply and the contamination of certain essentia! 
foods, as milk. It has been repeatedly demonstrated that, 
with a pure wat«r supply and perfect drainage, tjrphoid 
fever almost disappears from a city. In Vienna, after tha 
introduction of good water, the rate of mortality from 
typhoid fever fell from twelve per ten thousand of the 
inhabitants to about one. In Munich the fall was still 
more remarkable ; from above twenty-nine per ten thou- 
sand inhabitants in 185? it fell to about one per ten thou- 
sand in 1887. That typhoid fever in this country is still 
a very prevalent disease depends mainly upon two facts : 
First, not only is the typhoid bacillus very resistant, but it 
may remain for a long time in the body of a person after 
recovery from typhoid fever, and such persons, in apparent 
good health, may be a source of contamination. With 
manyof theconditions hvouriug the persistence and growth 
of the bacillus outaide the body wo are not yet familiar; 
The experience m the Spaniah-Amerioan War illaatrates 
bow dangetoos is the concentration together of larga 
258 
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numbers of individuals. But, secondly, the essential 
factor in the widespread prevalence of typhoid fever in 
the United States, particularly in country districtB, is 
the absence of anything like efficient rural sanitation. 
Many countries have yet to leara the alphabet of sanita- 
tion. The chief danger results from the impure water 
supplies of the smaller towns, while the local house epi- 
demics are due to infected wells, and the milk outbreaks 
due to the infection of dairy farms. 

The importance of scrupulously guarding the sources of 
supply was never better illustrated than in the well-known 
and oft-quoted epidemic in Plymouth, Pennsylvania. The 
town, with a population of eight thousand, was in part 
supplied with drinking-wat«r from a reservoir fed by a 
mountain -stream. During January, February, and March, 
in a cottage by the side of and at a distance of from sixty 
to eighty feet from this stream, a man was ill with typhoid 
fever. The attendants were in the habit at night of throw- 
ing out the evacuations on the ground towards the stream. 
During these months the ground was frozen and covered 
with snow. In the latter part of March and early in April 
there was considerable rainfall and a thaw, in which a 
large part of the three months' accomulation of discharges 
was washed into the brook not sixty feet distant. At the 
very time of this thaw the patient had numerous and 
copious dischargee. About the 10th of April cases of 
typhoid fever broke out in the town, appearing for a time 
at the rate of fifty a day. In all about twelve hundred 
were attacked. An immense majority of the cases were in 
the part of the town which received water from the infected 
reservoir, 
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The use of boiled water and of ice made from distilled 
water, the systematic inspecttoa of dairies, the ecrupulous 
sttpervision of the sources from which the water is obtained, 
an efficient avBtcm of sewage removal, and, above all, the 
most scrupulous care on the part of phyaiciam and of 
nurses in the disinfection of the discharges of typhoid fever 
patients — these are the factors necessary to reduce to a 
"''"'miim the incidence of typhoid fover. 

Cholera. — One of the great scourges of the nineteenth 
century made inroads into Europe and America from 
India, ita native home. We have, however, found out 
the germ, found out the conditions under which it lives, 
and it is not likely that it will ever agam gain a foothold 
in this country or Great Britain. Since the last epidemic, 
1873, the disease, though brought to tiiia country on several 
occasions, has always been held in check at the p<Kt of 
entry. It J» communicated almost entirely through in- 
fected water, and the virulence of an epidemic in any city 
is in direct proportion to the imperfection of the water 
supply. This was shown in a remarkable way in the 
Hamburg epidemic of 1892. In Altona, which had a filtn- 
tion plant, there were only five hundred and sixteen cases, 
many of them refugees from Hamburg. Hamburg, where 
the unfiltered water of the Elbe was used, had some eigbteea 
thousand cases, with nearly eight thousand deaths. 

YtQov! Fever. — The caose of this disease is still under 
disoossion. It has an Interest to us in this country from 
its continued prevalence in Cuba, and from the fact that at 
totervals it makes inroads Into the Southern States, causing 
serious commercial loss. The history of the disease in tlu 
_^)ther West India islands, particnlarly Jamaica, indioates 
■ 2U 
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the stepa which mnst be taken for ita prevention. For- 
merly yellow fever was as fatal a scourge in them as it if 
to-day in Cuba. By an efficient system of sanitation il 
haa been abolished. The same can be done (and will bt 
dooe) in Cuba within a few years. General Wood haf 
already pointed out the way in the cleansing of Santiago. 

The Plague. — One of the most remarkable facts ir 
connexion with modem epidemics has been the reviva 
of the bubonic plague, the most dreaded of all the grea' 
infections. During the nineteenth century the disease ii 
Europe has been confined almost eicluaively to Turke; 
and Southern Europe. Since 1894, when it appears 
at Hong Kong, it has gradually spread, and there hav 
been outbreaks of terrible severity in India. It has ex 
tended to certain of the Mediterranean ports, and durin 
the past summer it reached Glasgow, where there ha 
been a small outbreak. On this hemisphere there ha\ 
been amall outbreaks in certain of the South America 
porta, cases have been brought to New York, and thei 
have been to November 1 twenty-one cases among tl 
Chinese in San Francisco.- Judging from the readine 
with which it haa been checked and limited in Auatrali 
and in particular the facility with which the recent ou 
break in Glasgow has been stamped out, there ia ve 
little risk that plague will ever aaiimie the proportio 
which gave to it its terrible reputation aa the " bla 
death " of the Middle Ages. An I have already mf 
tioned, the germ is known, and prophylactic inoculatic 
have been made on a large scale in India, with a certi 
measure of success. 

TuberciUoau. — In all communities the while 
2B6 
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aa Oliver Wendell Holmes cftUs it, takes the tirst rank 
as & killing tliseoae. It has been estimated that of it 
one hundred and twenty thousand people die yearly in 
tliis coiiotry. In aU mortality bills tuberculosis of the 
longa, or consumption, bends the list, and when to this 
U added tuberculosis of the other organs, the number 
Bwella to such an extent that this disease equals in fatality 
all the other acute infective diseases combined, if we 
leave oat pneamonia. Less than twenty years ago we 
knew little or nothing of tbe cause of the disease. It 
was believed to be largely hereditary. Koch discovered 
the germ, and with this have come the pussibilitice of 
limiting its ravages. 

The foUowing points with reference to it may be stated : 
[n a few very rare instances the disease is transmitted 
bom parent to child. In a large proportion of all cases 
the disease is "caught." The germs are widely dis- 
tributed through the sputunt, which, when dry, becomes 
dust, and is blown about in all directions. Tubercle 
bacilli have been found in the dust of streets, houses, 
hospitiU wards, and much-frei|ucnted places. A single 
individual may discharge frnm the luuga countless uyriads 
of germs In the twenty-four hours. Dr. Nuttall esti- 
mated from a patient in the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
who hud only moderately advanced consumption, that 

I from one and a luilf to four and a third billioua of gonmt 
were thrown oS in the twenty-four hours. The coti- 
•umptivc, as has been well stated, is almost harmless, 
and only becomes harmful through bad habits. The 
germs are contained in the sputum, which, when dry, 
is widely scattered in the form of dust, and oonstitutoa 
AS. 267 
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tlw gnat m«fiiliD foe the tr&nemissioa of tbo diseaae. 
If expectanted into a handkerchief, the spatani dries 
quidd;. partiailarljr if it is put into the pocket or undei 
the pillow. The beard or moustache of a consumptive u 
smeared with the germs. Even in the most careful thi 
bands are apt to be soiled with the germs, and in tliost 
who are dirty sad careless the furniture and mat«riaL 
which they handle readily become infected. Wher< 
the dirty habit pre Tails of spitting on the floor, i 
room, or the entire bouse, may contain numbers o 
germs. In the majority of all cases the infection ii 
tuberculosis is by inhalation. This is shown by th 
frequency with which the disease is met in tlie long? 
and the great prevalence of tuberculosis in inBtttution 
in which the residents are reetricted in the utatter a 
freeh air and a free, open life. The diseatie prevail 
specially in cloisters, in jails and in asylums, Infectio: 
through milk is also possible ; it is doubtful whethe 
the disease is transmitted through meat. So widesprea 
are the germs that post-mortem examination has show 
that a very large number of persons show slight sigr 
of the disease who have never during life presented an 
symptoms ; tn fact, some recent investigations won] 
indicate that a very large proportion of all persons i 
the age of forty have somewhere in their bodies sligl 
tuberculous lesions. This shows the importance of tl 
individual predisposition, upon which the older write 
laid so much stress, and the importanoc of maintainii 
the nutrition at its maximum. 

One of the most remarkable features of modejTi pi 
t«otive medicine is the widespread inteieet that hat be 
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arouaed in the crosade against tubeiculoaiB. What has 
abeady been aocomplished warrants the belief that the 
hopes of eveai the most enthusiastic may be realized. A 
positive decline in the prevalence of the disease has been 
shown in many of the larger cities during the past ten 
years. In Massachusetts, which has been a hot-bed of 
tuberculosis for many years, the death-rate has fallen 
from forty-two per ten thousand inhabitants in 1853 to 
twenty-one and eight-tenths per ten thousand inhabitants 
in 1895. In the city of Glasgow, in which the records 
have been very carefully kept, there has been an extra- 
ordinary fall in the death-rate from tuberculosis, and the 
recent statistics of New York City show, too, a similar 
remarkable diminution. 

In fighting the disease our chief weapons are : First, 
education of the public, particularly of the poorer classes, 
who do not fully appreciate the chief danger in the disease. 
Secondly, the compulsory notification and registration 
of all cases of tuberculosis. The importance of this 
relates chiefly to the very poor and improvident, from whom 
after all, comes the greatest danger, and who should be 
under constant surveillance in order that these dangers 
may be reduced to a minimum. Thirdly, the foundation 
in suitable localities by the city and by the State oi 
sanatoria for the treataient of early cases of the disease. 
Fourtiily, provision for the chronic, incurable cases in 
special hospitals. 

Diphiheria. — Since the discovery of the germ of this 
disease and our knowledge of the conditions of its trans- 
mission, and the discovery of the antitoxin, there has 
been a great reduction in its prevalence and an equally 
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Mikdte * ■♦—*■"" in the mortality. The more carefd 
sick, the thoroagh diainfectjon of the 
i scntttDT of the milder cases of throat 
stiifl^Bt fttuveill&Qce b the period of 
d Um nmtine examinatioa of the throats 
the essential measures 
wUek tbe ptenlence of the disease has been very 
ffdiy dbninMbed. The great danger is in the mild 
I, ID which the disease has perhaps not been suspected, 
I iu which the child may be walking about and even 
gnng to school. Such patients are often a source of 
widespread infection. The careful attention given by 
motlieiB to teeth and mouth of cliildren is also an important 
laeUa. lo children with recurring attacks of tonsillitis, 
in whom the tonsils arc enlarged, the organs should be 
removed. Through these measures the incidence of the 
disease has been very greatly reduced. 

Pneumonia.— "While there has been a remarkable 
diminution in the prevalence of a large number of all the 
acute infections, one disease not only holds its own, but 
seems even to have increased in its virulence. In the 
mortality bills, pneumonia is an easy second, to tuber- 
culosis; indeed, in manycittea the death-rate is now higher 
and it has become, to use the phrase of Bunyan, " the 
Captain of the men of death." It attacks particularly 
the intemperate, the feeble, and the old, though every year 
a largo number of robust, healthy individuals succumb. 
So frequent is pneumonia at advanced periods of life that 
to die of it has been said to be the natural end of old men 
in thitt country. In many ways, too, it ia a satisfactory 
disease, if one may use such an expression. It is not 
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atmociated with much pain, except at the onset, the battle 
i» brief and short, and a great laany old peraons succumb 
it easily and peacefully. 

We know the cause of the disease ; we know only too 
well its syniptoms, but the enormouii fatality (from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent.) speaks only too plainly of the 
futility of our means of cure, and yet in no disease has 
there been so great a revolution in trestment. The 
patient ia no longer drenched to death with drugs, oc 
bled to a point where the resisting powers of nature ar« 
exhausted. We are not without hope, too, that in tho 
future an antidote maybe found to the toxins of the disease, 
and of late there have been introduced several measures of 
great value in supporting the weakness of the heart, a 
special danger in the old and debilitated. 

Hydrophobia. — Rabies, a remarkable, and in certuu 
countries a widespread, disease of animals, when trans- 
mitted to s man by the bite of rabid dogs, wolves, etc.; 
ia knowD aa hydiopttobia. The specific germ is unknown, 
but by a series of brilliant observations Pasteur showed 
(1) that the poison has certain fixed and peculiar properties 
in connexion with the nervous system ; (2) that susceptible 
animals could be rendered refractory to the disea^, or 
incapable of taking it, by a certain method of inoculation ; 
and ('1) that an animal unprotected and inoculated with 
a dose of the virus sufficient to cause the disease may, by 
the injection of proper anti-rabic treatment escape. 
Supported by these fact«, Past«ur began a system of treat- 
ment of hydrophobia in man, and a special institute waa 
founded in Paris for the purpose. When cartiud out 
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majority of »U cabcs, and the mortality in persoos bitten 
by animals proved to be rabid, who have rabspqaently 
hod the aiiti-rabic tnatment, has been reduced to leas 
than one-half per cent. Tbs disease may he stamped 
out in dogs by careful quarantine of soapected animals 
and by a thoroughly carried out muzzling order. 

Malaria. — Among the moat remarkable of modem 
diacoveriea is the cauBe of malarial fever, one of the great 
maladien of the world, and a prime obstacle to the settle- 
ment of Europeans in tropical regions. Until 1880 the 
cauae was quite obscure. It was knowu that the disease 
prevailed chiefly in marshy dbtricta, in the autumn, and 
that the danger of infection was greatest in the evening 
and at night, and that it was not directly contagious. 
In 18S0 a French army surgeon. Laveran, discovered in 
the red blood-corpuscles small bodies which have proved 
to b*' the specific germ of the disease. They are not 
bacteria, but little animal bodies resembling the amoeba 
— tiny little portions of protoplasm. The parasite in its 
earliest form is a small, clear, ring-shaped body inside 
the red blood-corpuscle, upon which it feeds, gradually 
increaaing in size and forming within itself blackish grains 
out of the colourbg matter of the corpuscle. When the 
little parasite reaches a certain size it begins to divide 
or multiply, and an enormous number of these breaking 
up at the same time give ofi poison in the blood, which 
causes the paroxysms of fever, Duimg what is known 
as the chiU, in the intermittent fever, for example, one can 
always find these dividing parasites. Several diSerent 
forms of the parasites have been found, corresponding to 
difierent varieties of malaria. Parasites of a verv similar 
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nature exist abundantly in birds. Boss, an army BurgeoQ 
in India, found that the spread of this parasite from biid 
to bird was ejected through the intervention of the 
mosquito. The parasites reach maturity in certain cells 
of the coata of the stomach of these insects, and develop 
into peculiar threatl-like bodies, many of wliich ultimately 
reach the salivary glands, from which, as the Insect bites, 
they pass with the secretion of the glands into the wound. 
Prom this as a basis, nnmetotis observers have worked 
out the relation of the mosquito to malaria in the human 
Bubjeot, 

Briefly stated, the disease is transmitted cbiefly by 
certain varieties of the mosquito, particularly the ^no- 
fh^M. The ordinary Culer, which is present chiefly in 
the Northern Stat«3, does not convey the disease. Tbe 
AnophHes sucks the blood from a person infected with 
malaria, takes in a certain number of parasites, which 
undergo development in the body of the insect, the final 
outcome of which is numerous small, thread-like struc- 
tures, which are found in numbers in the salivary glands. 
From this point, when the mosquito bites another in- 
dividual, they pass into his blooH, infect the Nystem, 
and in this way the disease is transmitted. Two very 
striking experimente may be mentioned. The Italian 
observers have repeatedly shown that Anophdes which 
have Slicked blood from patients suScring Erom malaria, 
when sent to a non-malarial region, and there allowed 
to bit« perfectly healthy persons, have transmitted tbe 
diseaae. But a very crucial experiment was made a 
short time ago. Mosquitoes which had bitten malarial 
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to bite Mr. Hanson, son of Dr. Hanson, who really sug- 
gested the mosquito theory of malaria. This gentle- 
man had not lived oat of England, and there is no acute 
malaria in London. He had been a perfectly healthy. 
In a few days foUowJi^ the bites of the 
1 mosquitoes he bad a typical attack of malarial 



The other experiment, though of a different character, 
is quite aa convincing. In certain regions about Rome, 
in the Campania, malaria is &o prevalent thai in the 
autumn almost every one in the district is attacked, 
particularly if he is a new-comer. Dr. Sambron and a 
friend lived in this district from June 1 to September 1, 
1900. The test was whether they could live in this exceed- 
ingly dangerous climate for the three months without 
catching malaria, if they used stringent precautions 
against the bites of moaquitoea. For this purpose the 
hut in which they lived was thoroughly wired, and they 
slept with the greatest care under netting, Both of these 
gentlemen at the end of the period had escaped the disease. 

The importance ot these studies cannot be overestimated. 
They explain the relation of malaria to marshy districts, 
the seasonal incidence of the disease, the nocturnal infection, 
and many other hitherto obscure problems. More important 
still, they point out clearly the way by which malaria 
may be prevented : First, the recognition that any 
individual with malaria is a source of danger in a com- 
munity, so that he must be thoroughly treated with 
quinine ; secondly, the importance of the draining of 
marshy districts and ponds in which mosquitoes breed ; 
and, thirdly, tJiat even in the most infected regions persona 
264 
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may escape the disease by living in thoroughly protected 
I bousee, in this way escaping the bites oE mosquitoes. 

Venereal Diseases. — These continue to erabarraas the 

' social economist and to perplex and distress the profeasion. 

The misery and ill-health which they cause are incalouUbto, 

and the pity of it is that the cross is not alwBjra boma 

by the oflender, but innocent women and children sharo 

the penalties. The gononhoeal infection, so common, 

and often so little heeded, is a cause of much disease in 

parts other than those first aflected. Syphilis claims 

its victims in every rank of life, at every age, and in all 

cuuntries. We now treat it more thoroughly, but all 

attempts to check its ravages have been fruitless. Physioiana 

have two important duties : the incessant preaching of 

Gontineiice to young men, and Bcrupuloua care, in every 

w, that the disease may not be a source of infection 

L to others, and that by thorough ti«atment the patient 

I may be saved from the serious late nervous manifestations. 

I We can also urge that in the iuteresta of public health 

«real diseasoK, like other infections, shall be subject 

I to supervision by the State. The opposition to measurRs 

I tending to tlte rtwtrictiun of thttse diseases is moat natural : 

I the one band, [mm women, who feel that it is an 

I aggravation of a shocldng injustice and wrong to their sex ; 

L on the other, from those who feci the moral guilt in a legal 

I recognition of the evil. It is appalling to contemplate 

I the frightful train of miseries which a single diseased 

F woman may entail, not alone on her associates, but on 

res of the innocent — whose bitter cry should make the 

oppooenta of legisUtion feel that any measures of rcstric 

tion, any measures of registration, would be prebiablo 
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to the present disgraceful condition, which makes of some 
Christian cities open brothels and allows the pareet homea 
to be invaded by the most loathfiome of all diseases. 

Leprosy. — Since the diacovery of the germ of this 
terrible disesBe Bystematic eflorte have been made to 
improve the state of its victims and to promote the study 
of the conditions under which the disease prevails. The 
English Leprosy Comnaiasion has done good work in 
calling attention to the widespread prevalence of the 
disease in India and in the East. In this country leprosy 
has been introduced into San Fransisco by the Chinese, 
and into the North-western States by the Norwegians, 
and there are foci of the disease in the Southern States, 
particularly Louisiana, and in the province of New Bruns- 
wick. The problem has an additional interest since the 
annexation of Hawaii and the Philippine Islands, in both 
of which places leprosy prevails extensively. By systematic 
measures of inspection and the segregation of afiocted 
individuals the disease can readily be held in check. It 
is not likely ever to increase among native Americana. 
or again gain such a foothold as it had in the Middle 
Ages. 

Puerperal Fever. —Perhaps one of the most striking of all 
victories of preventive medicine has been the almost total 
abolition of so-called child-bed fever from the raatemitj 
hospitals and from private practice. In many institution! 
the mortality after child-birth was five or six per cent. 
indeed sometimes as high as ten per cent., whereas to-day 
owing entirely to proper antiseptic precautions, th< 
mortality has fallen to three-tenths to four-tenths per ceat 
The recognition of the contagiousness of puerperal leiM 
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was tho moat valuable contribution to medical science 
mado by Oliver Wendell Holmes. There had been previous 
sa^estions by several writers, but hla essay on the " Con- 
tagiousness of Puerperal Fever," published in 1843, was 
the first strong, clear, logical statement of the case. Sem- 
meiweis, a few years later, added the weight of a la^ 
practical experience to the aide of the contagiouanesa, but 
the full recognition of the causM of the diseaae was not 
reached until the recent antiseptic views had been put into 

tjiractical effect. 
THE NEW SCTIOOL OP MEDICINE 
The nineteenth century haa witnessed a revolution in 
tho treatment of disease, and the growth of a new school 
of medicine. The old achoob — regular and liomfsopathic — 
put their trust in drugs, to give which waa the alpha and 
the omega of their practice. For every symptom there 
were a score or mora of medicines — vUe, nauseous com- 
pounds in one case ; bland, harmless dilutions in the 
other. The characteristio of the New School is firm faith 
in a few good, well-tried drugs, little or none in the great 
mass of medicines still in general use. Imperative drugging 
— the ordenng of medicine in any and every malady — 
is no longer regarded as the chief function of the doctor. 
Naturally, when the entire conception of the disease waa 
changed, there came a corresponding change in oar 
therapeutics. In no respect ia this more strikingly shown 
than in our present treatment of fever — say, of the common 
typhoid fever. During the first quarter of tho century 
the patients were bled, blistered, purged and vomited, 

hand doeed with merouiy, antimonv, and other compouoda ^^M 
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to meet special symptoms. During the second quarter 
tlie same, with variations in difierent countries. After 
1850 bleeding became less frequent, and the experiments 
of the Paris and Vienna schools began to ahake the belief 
in the control of fever by drugs. During the last quarter 
sensible doctors have reached the conclusion that typhoid 
fever is not a disease to be treated with medicines, but 
that in a large proportion of all cases diet, nursing and 
bathing meet the indications. There is active, systematic. 
careful, watchful treatment, but not with drugs. The 
public has not yet been fully educated to this point, and 
medicines have sometimes to be ordered tor the sake of 
their friends, and it must be confessed that there are still 
in the ranks antiques who would insist on a dose of some 
kind every few hours. 

The battle against poly-pharmacy, or the use of a 
large number of drugs (of the action of which we know 
little, yet we put them into bodies of the action of which 
we know leas), has not been fought to a linbh. There 
have been two contributing factors on the side of progress 
— the remarkable growth of the sceptical spirit fostered 
by Paris, Vienna and Boston physicians, and, above all 
the valuable lesson of homoeopathy, the infinitesimah 
of which certaiidy could not do harm, and quite as certainl) 
could not do good ; yet nobody has ever claimed that thi 
mortality among homceopathic practitioners was greate' 
than among those of the regular school. A newschoo 
of practitioners has arisen which cares nothing for homreo 
pathy and leas for so-called allopathy. It seeks to stud} 
rationally and scientifically, the action of drugs, old ani 
new. It is more concerned that a physician shall 1 
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how to apply the few great medicineg which all have to use, 
such as quinine, iron, mercury, iodide of potassium, opium 
and digitalifl, than that he should employ a muUiplirity 
of remedies the action of which is extremely doubtful, 

The growth of scientific pharmacology, by which we 
now have many active principles instead of crude drugs, 
and the discovery of the art of making medicines palatable, 
have been of enormous aid in rational practice. There 
is no limit to the possibility of help from the scientific 
investigation of the properties and action of drugs. At 
any day the new chemistry may give to ub remedies of 
extraordinary potency and of as much usefulness as 
cocune. There is do reaaon why we should not even in 
the vegetable world find for certab diseasea spdcifica 
of virtue fully equal to that of quinine in the malarial 
feven. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the modorn 
treatment of disease is the return to what used to be 
^called the natural methods — diet, exercise, bathii^ and 
massage. There probably never has been a period in 
the history of the profession when the value of diet in 
the prevcDtion and the cure of diitcase was more fully 
teeogoized. Dyspepsia, the besetting malady of thus 
cotutry, ia largely due to Improper diet, imperfectly pre- 
pared and too hastily eaten. One of the great lessons to 
be learned is that the preservation of health depends in 
great part ii[K>n food well eoakc«l and carefully eaten. 
A conmion cause of niineil digestion, particularly in 
young girht, is the eating of sweeta 1>etween meaU and 
the drinking of the abominations di^;>ensed in the chemiitt«' 
ahope in the form of ice-cream sodas, etc- Another 
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Erequent cause of ruined digeatdon in buBmess men is 
the hurried meal at the liinch-eoimter. Aud a third 
factor, most UQportant o[ all, illustrates the old maxim, 
tliat more people arc killed by over eating and drinking 
than by the aword. Sensible people have begun to realize 
that alcoholic excesses lead inevitably to impaired health. 
A man may take four or five drinks of whiskey a day, or 
even more, and think perhaps that he transacts his 
business better with that amount of stimulant ; but it 
only too frequently happens that early in the fifth decade, 
just as business or political success is assured, Bacchm 
liands in heavy bills for payment, in the form of seriouB 
disease of the arteries or of the liver, or there is a general 
bieakdowD. With the introduction of light beer there 
has been not only leas intemperance, but a reduction b 
the number of oases of organic disease of the heart, livei 
and stomach caused by alcohol. While temperance in 
the matter of alcoholic drinks is becoming a characteristif 
of Americans, intemperance in the quantity of food taker 
is almost the rule. Adults eat far too much, and physiciani 
are beginning to recognize that the early degenerations 
particularly of the arteries and of the kidneys, leading b 
Bright's disease, which were formerly attributed to alcohc 
are due in large part to too much food. 

Nursing. — Perhaps in no particular does nineteentl 
century practice differ from that of the preceding centuric 
more than in the greater attention which is ^ven to tt 
personal comfort of the patient and to all the acceasorlt 
comprised in the art of nursing. The physician has i 
the trained nurse an assistant who carries out his directioi 
with a watchful care, is on the lookout for danger-s 
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and witb accurate notes enables him to estimate the progresB 
of a critical case from hour to hour. The intelligent, 
devotod women who have adopted the profession of numng, 
are not only in theii ministrations a public benefaction, 
but they lighten the anxieties which form so large a part 
of the load of the busy doctor. 

Massage and Hydrotherapy have taken their places 
as moet important measures of relief in many chronic 
conditions, and the latt«r has been almost universally 
adopted as the only safe means of combating the 
high temperatures of the acute fevers. 

Wilkin the past quarter of a century the value of exadte 
in the education of the young has become recogoused. 
The bcreaae in the means of taking wholesome out-of-door 
exerme is remarkable, and should show in a few yearn 
an iDllnence in the reduction of the nervous troubles in 
young persons. The prophylactic benefit of systematic 
exerciae, taken in moderation by persona of middle age, 
H very great. Golf and the bicycle have in the past {en 
years materially lowered the average mcomes which doctors 
in this country derive from persons under forty. From 
the senile contingent — those above tlus age — the avcrajEe 
income has for a time been raised by these exerciseii, aa a 
lai^ number of persona have been injured by taking up 
sports which may be vigorously pursued with safety only 
by those with young arteries. 

Of three departures in the art of healing, brief mention 
may bo made. The uiw* of the extracts of certain organs 
(or of the organs themaelves) in disease is as old as the 
days of the Romans, but an extraordinary impetus has 
bmjsfcs to tlte subject by th« discovery of the curativ« 
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MEDICINE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
powers of the extract of the thyroid gland in the diBeases 
known as cretinism and mrxcedema. The brilliancy 
of the results in these diseases has had no paialle] in the 
history of modem medicine, but it cannot be aaid that 
in the obc of the extracta of other ot^aiis for disease the 
results have fulfilled the sanguine expectatdons of many. 
There was not, in the first place, the same physiological 
basis, and practitioners have used these extracts too 
indiscriminately and without sufficient knowledge ol the 
subject. 

Secondly, as I have already mentioned, we poaseas 
a sure and certain hope that for many of the acute infec- 
tions antitoxins will be found. 

A third noteworthy feature in modem treatment has 
been a return to psychical methods of cure, in which 
faith in sometkittg is suggested to the patient. After aD. 
faith is the great lever of life. Without it, man can do 
nothing ; with it, even with a fragment, as a grain of 
mustard-seed, all things are possible to him. Faith in 
uB, faith in our drugs and methods, is the great stock in 
b'ade of the profession. In one pan of the balance, pot 
the pharmacopceias of the world, all the editions from 
Dioscorides to the last issue of the United States Dispen- 
satory ; heap them on the scales as did Euripides his 
books in the celebrated contest in the " Frogs " ; in the 
other put the simple faith with which from the days of 
the Pharaohs until now the children of men have swallowed 
the mixtures these works describe, and the bulky tomes 
will kick the beam. It is the aurum polnbile, the toaoh- 
stone of success in medicine. As Galen says, confidenco 
and hope do more good than physic — " he cans most 
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in whom most ure confident." That strange compound 

' of charlatan and philosopher. Paracelsus, encouraged 
his patients " to have a good faith, a strong imagination, 

[ and they shall find the eflects" (Burton). While we 
doctors often overlook or are ignorant of our own faith- 

' cures, we are juat a wee bit too sensitive about those per- 
formed outgide our ranks. We have never had, and 
cannot expect to hav^ , a monopoly in this panacea, which 
ia open to all, free as the sun, and which may make of 
eveiy one in certain cases, as was the Lacedemonian of 
Homer's day, " a good physician out of Nature's grace." 
Faith in the gods or in the saints cures one, faith in little 
pills another, hypnotic suggestion a third, faith in a plain 
common doctor a fourth. In all ages the prayer of 
faith has healed the sick, and the mental attitude of the 
suppliant seems to be of more consequence than the 
powers to which the prayer in addressed. The cures in 
the temples of .Esculapius, the miracles of the saints, the 
remarkable cures of those noble men, the Jesuit mission- 
aries, in this country, the modern miracles at Lourdes 
and at St. Anne de Beaupr6 in Quebec, and the wonder- 
workings of the so-called Christian Scientists, are often 
genuine, and must be considered in discussing the founda- 
tions of therapeutics. We pbyucians use the same power 
every day. If a poor lass, paralyzed apparently, helpless, 
bed-ridden for yean, comes to me, having worn oat in 
mind, body and estate a devoted family ; it sbo in a 
few weeks or leas by faith in me, and faith alone, takes 
□p her bed and walks, the saints of old could not have 
done more, St. Anne and many others can scarcely 
t<Mlsy do lesB. Wc enjoy, I aav, no monopoly in the faith 
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buainefis. The faitb with which we work, the faith, 
indeed, which is available to-day in everyday life, has 
ito limitatioiis. It will not raise the dead ; it will not pat 
in a new eye in place of a bad one (aa it did to an Iioquois 
Indian boy for one of the Jesuit fathers), nor will it care 
cancer or pneumonia, or knit a bone ; but, in spite of theaa 
nineteenth-century reetrictiona, such as we find it, faith 
la a most precious commodity, without which we should 
be very badly ofl, 

HifpnoHsm, introduced by Mesmei in the eighteenth 
century, has had eeveral revivals as a method of treatment 
during the nineteenth century. The first careful stadj 
of it was made by Braid, a Manchester surgeon, wk 
introduced the terms hypnotism, hypnotic, and nervoui 
sleep ; bat at this time no very great measure of succeoi 
followed its use in practice, except perhaps in the case o 
an Anglo-Indian surgeon, James Esdaile, who, prior ti 
the introduction of ansesthesia, had performed two handre( 
and sixty-one surgical operations upon patients in i 
state of hypnotic unconsciousness. About 1880 the FrencI 
physicians, particularly Charcot and Bernheim, tool 
up the study, and since that time hypnotism has bee: 
extensively practised. It may be defined as a subjectiv 
psychical condition, which Braid called nervous sleef 
resembling somnambulism, in which, as Shakespeare aayi 
in the description of Lady Macbeth, the person receive 
at once the benefit of sleep and does the eflecta or act 
of watching or waking. Therapeutically, the importan 
fact b that the individual's natural susceptibility t 
suggestion is increased, and this may hold after the cond 
tion of hypnosis has passed away. The condition of bypu 
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I ift luu&Uy itself induoetl by suggestioa, requesting tiie I 
Hubjeot to cloee the eyes, to think o{ sleep, and the opet&tor 
then repeaU two or three timea sentences suggesting 
sleep, and suggesting that the limbs are getting heavy 
and ttiat he is feeling drowsy. During this state it has 
been found that the subjects are very susceptible to sugges- 
tion. Too much must not be expected of hypnotiaro, 
and the claims which have been made for it have been 
too often groasly exaggerated. It seems, as it has been 
recently well put, that hypnotism " at best permita of 
making suggestions more effective tor good or bad than 
can be done upon one in his waking state." It is found 
to be of very little use in organic disease. It has been 
helpful in some casea of hysteria, in certain functional 
spasmodic affections of the nervous system, in the vicious 
habits of childhood, and in suggesting to the victims of 
alcohol and drugs that they should get rid of tlieir inordi- 
nate desires. It has been used successfully in certain 
cases for the relief of labour p&ios, and in surgical opera- 
tions ; but on the whole, while a valuable agent in a fen 
cases, it has scarcely fulfilled the expectations of its 
advocatM. It ia a practice not without serious dangers. 
and should never bo [)erfonued except in the presence of ^^M 
a third person, while ita indiscriminate employment by ^^H 
ignorant persons should be prevented by law. ^^H 

Orte mode of faith-healing in modern days, which passes 
andet the remarkable name of Christian Science, is probably 
notluog more than mental suggestioa under another 
name. "The patient is told to be calm, and ia assumd 
that all will go well ; that he most try to aid the healer 
^_ by believing that what is told him is trae. The hedei ^fl 
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then, quietly but firmly, asaerta and leiterates that there 
U DO pain, no BufCering, that it is disappearing, that relief 
will come, that the patient is getting well." This is 
precisely the method which Bernheim used to use with 
such success with his hypnoetic patients at Nancy, iterating 
and reit-erating, in a most wearisome way, that the disease 
would disappear and the patient would feel better. As 
has been pointed out by a recent writer (Dr. Harry Mar- 
shall), the chief basis for the growth of Christian Science 
is that which underlies every popular fallacy : " Oliver 
Wendell Holmes outlined very clearly the factors concerned, 
showing (a) how easily abundant facta can be collected 
to prove anything whatsoever ; (b) how insufficient 
' exalted wisdom, immaculate honesty, and vast genera) 
acquirements ' are to prevent an individual from having 
the most primitive ideas upon subjects out of his line o 
thought ; and, finally, demonstrating ' the boundleai 
credulity and excitability of mankind upon subjects c 
necsted with medicine.' " 
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I fee] not in myaelt thoM common antipathies that I « 
cover in otliera : those national repngnanoea do not touch d 
do I behold with projudioe the Freoob, Italian, Spaniard, or Duiili : 
but where I find their actions in balance with my countrymen's, 
I honour, love, and embrace them in the some degree. I was bom 
in the eighth climate, but seem for to be framed and constellated 
unto all : I am no plant that will not prosper out of a garden ; all 
places, all airs, make unto me one country ; 1 am in England, 
everywhere, and under any meridian. 

Sib Thom_\s Bbowkk, Rdigio Hediet, ^ 

All's not offence that indiscretion finds 
And dotage terms so, 

Shaecspkahb, Kiny Ltar, Act II. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To ailenoe mivjous tongues. 

SBAKXSpe&KS, King Htnry VIll, Act IIL 
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ARABE and precious gift is the Art of Detachment, 
by which a man may so separate himself from a 
life-long environment as to take a panoramic view of the 
conditions under which he has lived and moved : it frees 
him from Plato's den long enough to see the realities as 
they are, the shadows as they appear. Gould a physi- 
cian attain to such an art he would find in the state of his 
profession a theme calling as well for the exercise of the 
highest faculties of description and imagination as for the 
deepest philosophic insight. With wisdom of the den 
only and of my fellow-prisoners, such a task is beyond my 
ambition and my powers, but to emphasize duly the sub- 
ject that I wish to bring home to your hearts I must first 
refer to certain distinctive features of our profession : 

I. FOUR GREAT FEATURES OF THE GUILD 

Its noble ancestry. — ^Like everything else that is good 
and durable in this world, modem medicine is a product 
of the Greek intellect, and had its origin when that won- 

1 Dofinition: A nanow, illiberal spirit in matten national, 
provincial, coUegi&te, or perKmaL 
s Quudiaii Medical Association, Montveal, 1902. 
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derful people created positive or rational science, and no 
small credit is due to the physicians who, as Professor 
Gomperz remarks (in his brilliant chapter " On the A^ 
of Enlightenment," Greeh Tkinkers, Vol. 1), very eariy 
brought to bear the spirit of criticism oa the arbitrary 
and Baperstitious views of the phenomena of life. If 
science was ever to acquire " steady and accurate habits 
instead of losing itaelf in a maze of phantasies, it must be by 
quiet methodical research." " It is the undying glory of 
the school of Cos that it introduced this innovation into 
the domain of its Art, and thus exercised the most bene- 
ficial influence on the whole intellectual life of mankindf 
Fiction to the right ! Reality to the left ! was the battie 
cry of this school in the war it was the first to wage against 
the excesses and defects of the nature philosophy " (Gom- 
perz). The critical sense and sceptical attitude ol the 
Hippocratic school laid the foundations of modern modi- 
cine on broad lines, and we owe to it : firsl, the emanci- 
pation of medicine from the shackles of priestcraft and of 
caste ; secondly, the conception of medicine as an art based 
on accurate observation, and as a science, an integral part 
of the science of man and of nature ; thirdly, the high moral 
ideals, expressed in that most " memorable o! human 
documents " (Gomperz), the Hippocratic oath ; and 
fouTthly, the conception and realization of medic ine as the 
profession of a cultivated gentleman.' No other profes- 

1 Nowhere in Ittemtnre do we havo such & charming picture 
illUBtrating the poaition of a cultivalod pb^cian in society as that 
given in Plate's DiaioguM of Erjximachus, himself the son of a 
pbysician, AcumenoB. In that most brilliant age the physician 
WBA the companion and fricud, and in intellectual intercourse the 
peer of its ohoiceat spirits. 
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aion can boast of the same unbroken continuity of 

methoda and o( ideals. We may indeed be justly proud of 

our apostolic succession. Schools and systems have Sou* 

risbed and gone, acbools which have swayed for gencra- 

I tioDi the thought of our guild, and systems that have 

I died before their founders ; the philosophies of one age 

ihuvc become the absurdities of the next, and the foolish- 

Isi^ of yesterday has become the wisdom of to-mortow ; 

Itbroogb long ages which were slowly iBaming what we are 

* hurrying to forget — amid all the changes and chances 

of twenty-five centuries, the profession has never lacked 

I men who liave lived up to these Greek ideals. They 
were those of Galen and of AretJEus. of the men of thi" 
Alexandrian and Byzantine schools, of the best of the 
Arabians, of the men of the Renaissance, and they are 
oure to-day. 
A second distinctive feature is the remarkable solidarity. 
Of no other profession is the word universal nppUcabte 
in the same sense. The celebrated phrase used of tbe 
OatboUc Church is tn truth much more appropriate when 
applied to medicine. It i» not the prevalence of disease 
or the pxistence everywhere of special groups of men to 
treat it that betokens this solidarity, but it is the identity 
throughout the uivilized world of our ambitions, out 
methods and our work. To wrest from nature the secrets 
which have perplexed pliUosophers iu all ages, to track 
to tbeir BODrces the causes of disease, to correlate the vast 
rtorea of knowledge, that they may be quickly available 
for the prevention and cure of disease— these arc our am- 
bitions. To carefully observe the phenomena of life 
all ita {(ha«cs, normal and perverted, to make perfect that 
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moBt difficult of all arta, the art of observation, to caU to 
aid the science of experunentatioa, to cultivate the reaHon- 
ing faculty, so as to be ablu to know the trne from the 
false — these are our methods. To prevent disecue, to re- 
lieve RiitTering and to heal the sick— thia is our work. 
The profession in truth is a sort of guild or brotherhood, 
any member of which can take up his calling in any part 
of the world and find brethren whose language and methods 
and whose aims and wavs are identical with his own. 

Thirdly, its progressive charac(er. — Baaed on science, 
medicine has followed and partaken of its fortunes, so 
that in the great awakening which has made the nine- 
teenth memorable among centuries, the profession re- 
ceived a quickening impulse more powerful than at anj 
period in it^ history. With the sole exception of th( 
mechanical sciences, no other department of human knoW' 
ledge has undergone so profound a change— a change 8< 
profound that we who have grown up in it have hat sligh 
appreciation of ite momentous character. And not onI,i 
in what has been actually accomplished in unravellinj 
the causes of disease, in perfecting niethod.'i of prevention 
and in wholesale relief of sufiering, but also in the un 
loading of old formulaa and in the substitution of th 
scientific spirit of free inquiry for cast-iron dogmas we se 
a promise of still greater achievement and of a moi 
glorious future. 

And lastly, the profeasion of medicine is distinguishe 
from all others by its singular beneficence. It alone do" 
the work of charity in a Jovian and God-like way, di 
pensing with free hand truly Promethean gifts. The 
are those who listen to me who have seen three of the nu] 
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^benign encinwinenta granted to the rece since the great 
Titan stole fire from the heavens. Search the acripturea 
of human achievement and yon cannot find any to equal 
in beneficence the introduction of Aniesthesia, Sanitation, 
with ail that it includes, and Aaepsia — a abort faalF-contury's 
conttibiition towarda the practical solution of the pro- 
blems of human sufFering, rt^garded na eternal and insolu- 
ble. We form almost a monopoly or trust in this busi- 
ness. Nobody else cornea int-3 active competition with 
us, certainly not the other learned professions which con- 
tinue along the old lines. Every few years sees some new 
conqnest, so that we have ceased to wonder. The work 
of half a dozen men, headed by Laveran, has mode wa&te 
places of the earth habitable and the wilderness to blossom 
M the rose. The work of Walter Reed and his associates 
will probably make yellow fever as scarce in the Spanish 
Main as is typhus fever with us. There seems to be no 
limit to the possibilities of scientific medicine, and while 
philanthropists are turning to it as to the hope of human- 
ity, philosophers see, as in some far-off vision, a soienoe 
from which may come in the prophetic words of the Sou 
of Birach, " Peace over all the earth." 

Never has the outlook for the profession been brighter. 
Everywhere the physician is better trained and better 
equipped than he was twenty-five years ago. Disease 
is understood more thoroughly, studied more carefully and 
treated more skilfidly. The average sum of human suf- 
fering has bern reduced in a way to make the angeU re- 
joice. Diseases familiar to our [atbera and grandfatbeis 
have diaappeand, the death rate from othetK is fatUng 
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lessened the soitowb end biigbtened the lives of c 
The vagaries and nhinis, lay and mediral, may i 
have diminisbtd in Dumber nor lessened in their capoeit 
to distress tlie iaint-hearted who do not appreciate that I 
tile end of time people must imagine \'ain things, bat the 
are dwarfed by comparison with the colossal advance i 
the past fifty years. 

So vast, however, and composite has the professic 
become, that the physiological separation, in which d 
pendent parts are fitly joined together, tends to becon 
pathological, and while some parte suffer necrosis ai 
degeneration, others, pa.ssing the normal limits, becon 
disfiguring and dangerous outgrowths on the body medicc 
ITie dangers and evils which threaten harmony among t\ 
units, are internal, not ext«mal. And yet, in it more tlu 
in any other profession, owing to the circumstances ■ 
which I have spoken, is complete organic unity posubl 
Of the many hindrances b the way time would fail me ' 
apeak, but there is one aspect of the question to whit 
I would direct your attention in the hope that 1 
speak a word in season. 

Perhaps no sin so easily besets as as a sense d^ 
satisfied superiority to others. It cannot always be c 
pride, that master sin. but more often it is an attitui 
of mind which either leads to bigotry and prejudice 
to such a vaunting conceit in the truth of one's own h 
liefs and positions, that there ia no room for tolerance 
ways and thoughts which are not as ours are. To avc 
some smirch of this vice is beyond human power ; we e 
all dipped in it, acme lightly, others deeply grained. Pi 
taking of the nature of uncharitableness. it has i 
S84 
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btenaity of envy, hatred and inalice, but it shades off 

I fine degrees from them. It may be a perfectly harm- 
, even &d amuBing trait in both natiojis and indi- 

idaab, and so well was it depicted by Cliarlet, Horaca 
Vernet, and othets, under the cbaratitcr of aji entbusiaetio 
recruit named Chauvin, that the name Chauvinism has 
become a by-word, expressing a bigoted, intolerant spirit. 
The significance nf the word has been widened, and it may 
be used as a synonym for a certain lypu nf nationalism, for 
a naiTow provincialinn, or for a petty parochialism. It 
does not express the blatant loudness of Jiogoiam, which 
is of the tongue, while Chauvinism ia a condition of the 
mind, an aspect of character much more subtle and dan- 
gerouB. The one is more apt to be found in the educated 
classes, while the other in pandemic in the fool multitude — 
" that numerous piece of monstrosity which, taken asunder, 
seem men and reasonable creatures of God, but confused 
together, make but one great beast, and a monstrosity 
more prodigious than Hydra " (Rdigio Medici). Wher- 
ever found, and in whatever form. Chauvinism la a great 
enemy of prepress and of peace and concord among the 
units. I have not the time, nor if 1 had, hsve I the ablHty 
to portray this failing in all its varieties ; I can but toaoh 
upon some of its aspects, national, provincial and paro- 
chial. 

II, NATIONALISM IN MEDICINE 
I NatioaaUem has been the great curse of humanity. Id 
other shape has the Demon of Ignorance aaanmed mote 
I propOTtionB ; to no other obsesmon do we yidd 
i tuon readily. For whom do the hosatuiM ting 
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higher than tat the 8ucc«asftil batcher of teoi of t 
of poor feliowa who hare beeo made to pan thioo^ f 
fire to ttuB Uoloch of oationalism ^ A vice of the blow 
of the pUsm rather, it nus riot in the race, and rages tc 
Uay as of yoie in spite of the precepts of luUgioD and th 
practice of democracy. Nor ia there any hope of change 
the pulpit is dumb, the press f&oa the flames, liteiatoi 
panders to it and the people love to have it so. Not thi 
all aspects of nationalifim are bad. Breathes there a ma 
with soul so dead that it doea not glow at the thoogt 
of what the men nf his blood have done and sufieied 1 
make hia country what it is ? There is room, plenty ( 
rocKu, for proper pnde of land and birth What I invei^ 
against ia a cursed spirit of intolerance, conceived i 
distrust and bred in ignorance, that makes the ment 
attitude peremiially antagonistic, even bitterly antagonist 
to everjTtbing foreign, that subordinates everywhere tl 
rscc to the nation, forgetting the higher claims of homa 
brotherhood. 

While medicine is everywhere tinctured with nation 
characteristics, the wider aspects of the profession, I 
which 1 have aUuded--our common lineage and the con 
munity of interests— should always save us from the mo 
vicious aspects of this sin, if it cannot prevent it allogetlu 
And yet ! cannot say, as I wish I could, that we are whol 
free from this form of Chauvinism. Can we say, as En 
iish, French, German or American physicians, that o 
culture is always cosmopolitan, not national, that o 
attitude of mind is always as frankly open and friend 
to the French as to the English, to the American as to t 
German, and that we are free at all times and in all p 
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d prejudice, at all times free firom a self-aatisfied feeling 
of superiority the one over the other ? There has been 
ol late years a closer union of the profession of the different 
countries through the International Congress and tl[rau^h 
the international meetings of the special Bocictiea ; but 
this ia not enough, and the hostile attitude has by no 
means disappeared. Ignorance ia at the root. When 
B man talks slightingly of the position and work of his 
profession in any country, or when a teacher tells you 
that he fails to find inspiration in the work of his foreign 
colleagues, m the words of the Arabian proverb— he is a 
fool, shun him ! Full knowledge, which alone disperses 
the mists of ignorance, can only be obtained by travel 
or by a thorough acquaintance with the literature of the 
different countries. Personal, ftrst-baod intercourse with 
men of different lands, when the mind is young and plastic, 
is the best vaccination against the disease. The man 
who has sat at the feet of Virchow, or ha^ listened to 
Traube, or Helmboltz, or Cohnheim, can never look with 
unfriendly eyes at German medicine or German methods 
Who ever met with an English or American pupil of Louts 
or of Charcot, who did not love French medicine, if not 
for its own sake, at least for the reverence he bore his gro&t 
luaster ? Lei our young men, particularly those who 
aspire to teaching positions, go abroad. They can find 
■t home laboratories and hospitala as well equipped aa 
May in the world, but they may lind abroad more tbau 
they knew they sought — widened sympathies, heightened 
ideals and something perhaps of a Welt-cultur which will 
remam through life as the best prot«ution against the vice 
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Next to a personal knowled^ of men, a kuowledgeQ 
literature of the piofeasioa of difierect coantries i 
much to counteract intolerance and Chanvinism. T 
great works in the department of medicine in which 
man is interested, are not so many that he caoiiot kni 
their contents, though they he in three or four langua^ 
Think of the impetos French medicine gave to the p' 
leseion in the first half of the last century, of the debt 
all owe to German science in the latter half, and of ( 
lesBOn of the practical application by the English of sa 
tation and asepsis ! It is one of our chief glories and c 
of the onique features of the profession that, no mat 
where the work is done in the world, if of any value, 
is quickly utilized. Nothing has contributed more to 1 
denationalization of the profession of this continent th. 
on the one hand, the ready reception of the good n 
from the old countries who have cast in their lot with 
and, on the other, the influence of our young men v 
have returned from Europe with sympathies as wide 
the profession itself. There is abroad among us a pro 
flpirit of eclecticism, a willingness to take the good wh< 
ever found, that augurs well for the future. It help 
man immensely to be a bit of a hero-worshipper, and 
stories of the lives of the wasters of medicine do m 
to stimulate our ambition and rouse our sympathies. 
the life and work of such men as Bichat and Laenneo 
not stir the blood of a young man and make him feel pr 
of FVance and of Frenchmen, he must be a dull and mu 
mettled rascal. In reading the life of Hunter, of Jen 
who thinks of the nationality which is merged and lo* 
our interest in the man and in hia work ! In the halt 
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k^B of the Benaissaiice there wus no nationalism in 
nedicine. but a fine catLobc spirit made great leaders like 
Veaalius, Eustachius, St^naou and others at home in every 
country id Europe. WUle this is impossible to-day, a 
great teacher of any country may have a world-wide 
audience in our journal literature, which has done so 
much to mal^e medicine cosmopolitaa. 

m. PROVINCIALISM IN MEDICINE 
While we may congratulate ourselvea that the wtnst 
aapectfi of nationalism in medicine are disappearing be- 
fore the broader culture and the more intimate know- 
brought by ever- increasing intercourse, yet in Bug- 
■speaking countries conditions have favoured the 
»wih of a very unpleasant subvaricty, which may be 
called provincialism or sectionalism. In one sense the 
profession of this continent is singularly homogeDeoae. 
A young man may be prepared for lib medical course in 
LooLsiana and eater McGill College, or he may enter Dal- 
hooue College, Halifax, from the State of Oregon, and in 
either case he will not feel strange or among strangers so 
Boon as he has gut accustomed to his environment. In 
ooU^iate life there is a frequent interchange of teachers 
and profcesom between all part* of the country. To 
better his brains the scholar goes freely where he wishes — 
Harvard, McOill, Yale, or Johns Hopkins ; there ate 
reatrietions. The various medical societies of the 
countries are, without exccptiou, open to the members 
ol the ptofessioa at large. The President of the Asao- 
ciatjon of American Physicians this year (Dr. Jamca 
Stewart), is a reskletit of this city, which gave also last year 
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I believe, preeidente to two of the special societi^. Th 
cKief joumala are supported by men of aU sectiona. Th 
text-books aud manuals are everywhere in common ; thei 
ie, in fact, a remarkable homogeneity in the Engliah-speal 
ing profession, not only on this continent but throughoi 
the world. Naturally, in widely scattered communitii 
sectionalism — a feeling or conviction that the part is gieat> 
than the whole — does exist, but it ia diminishing, and oi 
great function of the national associations is to fostec 
spirit of harmony and brotherhood among the scatter) 
units of these broad lands. But we suffer sadly from 
provincialism which has gradually enthralled us, ai 
which sprang originally from an attempt to relieve co 
ditions insupportable in themselves. I have praised t 
unity of the profession of this continent, in so many ; 
spects remarkable, and yet in another respect it is the mt 
heterogeneous ever known. Democracy in full cir 
touches tyranny, and as Milton remarks, the great 
proclaimers of liberty may become its greatest engroas' 
(or enslavers). The tyranny of labour unions, of tru* 
and of an irresponsible press may bear as heavily on i 
people as autocracy in its worst form. And, strai 
irony of fate t the democracy of Provincial and St 
Boards has imposed in a few years a yoke more grievi 
than that which afflicta our brethren in Great Brib 
which took generations to forge. 

The delightful freedom of intercourse of which 1 
while wide and generous, is limited to intellectuata 
social life, and on the practical side, not only are f 
and courteous facilities lacking, but the bars of a1 
provincialism are put up, fencing each State as < 
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lese wall. la the Dommion of Can&da there are eight 
of entry to the profession, in the United States 
almost as many as there arc States, in the United King- 
dom nineteen, I believe, but in the latter the license of any 
of th^e bodies entitled a man to rc^tration any- 
'here in the kingdom. Democracy in full circle has 
tched on this hemisphere a much worse condition than 
it in which the conservatism of many generations haa 
itangled the profession of Great Britain. Upon the 
and growth of the Provincial and State Boards I 
not propose to touch. The ideal haa been reached so 
ir as organization is concerned, when the profession 
elects its own Parliament, to which is committed the con- 
trol of ail matters relating to the license. The recognition, 
in some form, of this democratic principle, has been one 
X means of elevating the standard of medical eda- 
^oation, and in a majority of the States of the Union it has 
secured a minimum period of four years of study, and a 
State Examination for License to Practice. All this is as it 
•hould be. But it is tiigh time that the profession real- 
the anomaly of eight boards in the Dominion and 
ic scores in the Uniteti States. One can condone the 
iqutty in the latter country more readily than in Canada, 
which the boards have existed for a longer penod, and 
here there has been a greater uniformity in the medical 
iculum. After all these years that a young man, a 
luate of Toronto and a registered practitioner m 
itario, cannot practise in the Province of Quebec, his 
country, without submitting to vexatious penalties 
mind and pocket, or that a graduate from Montreal and 
re^t«ied practitioner of (his province cannot go to 
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HanitolM, his own coantrr again, and take up his I 
work without additional paymentB and penalties, is, 
maintaiD, an oatrage ; it is provincialism run riot. Tb 
Uiia pestiferous condition should exist throughout tl 
various provincea of this Dominion and so maay Stat 
of the Union, illuatratee what I have said of the tyran] 
of democracy and how great enalavers of libt 
chief prodaimers may be. 

That the cure of this vicious state has to be s 
Dominion bills and National ezaminug boards, 
into wliat debasing depths of narrow provincialism n 
sunk. The solution seems to be so simple, partioi 
in this country, with its uniformity of methods of b 
and length of curriculum. A generous spirit that 3 
give to local laws a liberal interpretation, that limits'^ 
hostility to ignorance and viciouaness, that has rega 
aa much or more for the good of the guild as a whole as { 
the profession of any province — could such a spirit bro 
over the waters, the raging waves of discord would so 
be stilled. With the attitude of mind of the general pn 
titioner in each province rests the solution of the proble 
Approach it in a friendly and gracious spirit and the di 
culties which seem bo hard will melt away. Approe 
it in a Chauvinistic mood, fully convinced that the super 
and unparalleled conditions of your province will be j 
pardized by reciprocity or by Federal legislation, 8 
present antiquated and disgraceful system must i 
for it« removal the awakening of a younger and i 
telligent generation. 

It would ill become me to pass from this suH 
familiar to me from my student days from the i 
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taken in it by that far-sighted and noble-miDded man, 
Dr. P&lmei Howard — it would ill become me, I say, not 
to pay a tribute of words to Dr. Roddick for tbe Real and 
persistencu witliwUicli be lias laboured to promote union 
in the compound, comminuted fracture of the profeaaion 
of this Dominion. My feeling on the subject of inter- 
national, intercolonial, and interprovincial registration 
is this — a man who presents evidence of proper training, 
who is a registered practitioner in his own country and 
who brings credentials of good Btanding at the time of 
departure, should be welcomed as a brother, treated as 
anch in any country, and registered upon paj-ment ol the 
usual tee. The ungenerous treatment of English physi- 
cians in Switzerland, France, and Italy, and the chaotic 
state of internecine warfare existing on thia continent, 
indicate how tar a miserable Chauvinism can corrupt the 
great and gracious ways which should characterize a 
liberal profeaaion. 

Though not germane to the subject, may I be allowed 
to refer to one other point in connexion with the State 
Boards — a nuaunderstanding, I believe, of their func- 
tions. The profession asks that the man applying for 
admission to its ranks shall be of good character and fit 
to practise the science and art of medicine. The Utter 
ii easily ascertained if practical men have tho place and 
the e<}uipment for practical examinations. Many of the 
boards liave not kept pace with the times, and the ques- 
tions set too often show a lack of appreciation of modem 
methods. This has, perhaps, been unavoidable since, 
to the appointment of pxamineis, it has not always been 
possible to select experts. The truth is, that howevac 
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well organized and equipped, the State Boards cannt 
examine properly in the scientific branches, nor is thei 
need to burden the students with additional exanunatioi 
in anatomy, physiology and chemistry. The Provinci 
and State Boards have done a great work for medic 
education on this continent, which they would ctov 
and extend by doing away at once with all theoretic 
examinations and limiting the tests for the license to 
rigid practical examination in medicine, surgery, 
midwifery, in which all minor subjects could be incloi 
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rv. PAROCHIALISM IN MEDICINE 
Of the parochial and more personal aspects of 
vinism I hesitate to speak ; all of us, unwittingly as a ra 
illustrate its varieties. The conditions of life which roui 
us and bound us, whether in town or country, in colle 
or institution, give to the moat liberal a smack of parochi: 
ism, just as surely as we catch the tic of tongue of the li 
in which we live. The dictum put into the moul 
Ulysses, " I am a part of all that I have met ," expreaa 
truth of the influence upon us of the social environma 
but it is not the whole truth, since the size of the parii 
representing the number of points of contact, is of ^i 
moment than the mental fibre of the man. Who | 
not known lives of the greatest freshness and noM 
hampered at every turn and bound in chains the flj 
commonplace and sordid, lives which illustrate the liU 
and freedom enjoyed by minds innocent and quie0 
spite of stone walls and iron bars. On the other h& 
scan the history of progress in the profession, and n 
the most illiberal and narrow, reeking of the most j 
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cioQB type of Chauvinism, have been among the teachers 
and practitioners in the large cities and great medical 
centres ; so tme lb it, that the mind is its own place and in 
itself can make a man independent of his environment. 

There are shades and varieties which are by no means 
offensive. Many excellent features in a man's character 
may partake of its nature. What, for example, ia more 
proper than the pride which we feel in our teachers, in the 
university from which we have graduated, in the hospital 
at which we have been trained ? He is a " poor sort " 
who is free from such feelings, which only manifest a 
proper loyalty. But it easily degenerates into a base 
intolerance which looks with diidain on men of other 
schools and other ways. The pride, too, may be in in- 
verse proportion to the justness of the claims. There is 
plenty of room for honest and friendly rivalry between 
schools and hospitals, only a blind Chau\*inism puts » 
man into a hoatile and intolerant attitude of mind at the 
mention of a name, .\lumni and friends should remember 
that indiscriminate praise of institutions or men is apt 
to rouse the frame ol mind illustrated by the ignorant 
Athenian who, so weaiy of hearing Aristides always called 
the Just, very gladly took up Lhe oyster shell for his os- 
tracism, and even asked Aristides himself, whom he did 
not know, to mark it. 

»A common type of colIegiat« Chauvinism ia manifest 
Id the narrow spirit too often displayed in filling appoint- 
ments. The professoriate of the profcasion, the moat 
mobile coloion of its great army, should be recruited with 
the most soalous regard to fitness, irrespective of loc«] 
eooditions that arc apt to influence tlie selection, tu- 
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bneding is as hartfnl to colleges as to cattle. The ii 
chsBge of mea, particoUriy of young men, is most g 
nlstingi and the complete emancipation of the chairs which 
has taken place in moat of oui tmiveraities should extend 
to the medical schixils. Nothing, perhaps, has done more 
to place German medicine in the forefront to-day than a 
peripatetic professoriate, owing allegiance only to the 
profession at large, regardless of civic, sometimes, indeed, 
of national limitations and restrictions. We acknowledge 
the principle in the case of the scientific chairs, and with 
increasing fre^^uency act upon it, but an attempt to ex- 
pand it to other chairs may be the signal for the display 
of rank parochialism. 

Another unpleasant manifestation of collegiate I 
vinism is the outcome, perhaps, of the very keen < 
petition which at present exists in scientific circles. In- 
stead of a generous appreciation of the work done in other 
places, there b a settled hostility and a narrowness of 
judgment but little in keeping with the true spirit of 
science. Worse still is the " lock and key " laboratory in 
which suspicion and distrust reign, and everyone is jealous 
and fearful lest the other should know o( or find out about 
his work, fhank God ! this base and bastard spirit is 
not much seen, bat it is about, and I would earnestly 
entreat any young man who unwittingly finds himself in a 
laboratory pervaded with this atmosphere, to get out ere 
the contagion sinks into his soul. 

Chauvinism in the unit, in the general practitioner, is ol 
much more interest and importance. It ia amusing tc 
read and hear of the passing of the family phvsician. 
There never was a time in our history in which he f 
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much in evidcoce, in which he wu so prosperous, in which 
hia prospects were so good or hia power in the commanitx 
60 potent. The public has even begun to get aentimental 
over him ! lie still does the work ; the consultants and 
the specialists do the talking and the writing ; and take 
the tees ! By the work, I mean that great mass of routine 
practice which brings the doctor into every household 
in the land and makes him, not alone the adriser, but the 
valued friend. He is the standard by which we are mea- 
sured. What he is, we are ; and the estimate of the pro- 
fession in the eyes of the public is their estimate of him. 
A well-tramed, sensible doctor is one of the most valuable 
assets of a community, worth to-day, as in Homer's time, 
many another man. To make him efficient is our highest 
ambition as teachers, to save him from evil should be our 
constant care as a guild. I can only refer here to certain 
aspects in which be ia apt to show a narrow Chauvinism 
hurtful to himself and to us. 

In no single relation of life does the general practitioner 
■bow a more illiberal spirit than in the treatment of him- 
self. I do not refer so much to careless habits of living, 
to lack of routine in work, or to failure to pay due atten- 
tion to the business side of the profession — sins which so 
easily be«et him — but I would speak of his failure to realize 
/iTtt, the need of a lifelong progressive personal training, 
and tecondly, the danger lest in the stress of practice he 
sacrifice that most precious of all pooaeaaions, his mental 
independence. Uedicine is a most difficult art to ac- 
qoiifl. All the coDege can do is to teach the student 
principles, based on facts in science, and give him good 
Is oi worii. These simply start him in tlie right dlreo- 
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tioa, they do oot make turn « good pnctttioDer — that ■ 
own a&ir. To master Uie ait reqnina saBtamed ■ 
IQce the bird's fli^t which depends m the Jnceaaant ai 
of the wioga, bat this sastaiDed effort is so hard that d 
gire up tjw strog^ in dflspetr. And jvt it is only by 
penisteDt intelUgeDt study of disease upon a methodical 
plan of examinatioD that a man giadoally learns to corre- 
late his daily leaeoos with the facts of his previous expeii- 
enee and of that of his feQows, and so acquires ciinical 
wisdoDQ. Nowadays it is really not a hard matter for a 
well-trained man to keep abreast of the best work of the 
day. He need not be very scientific so long as he has a 
true appreciation of the dependence of his art on science, 
for. in a way, it is tme that a good doctor may have prac- 
tice and no theory, art and no science. To keep up a 
familiarity with the nse of instruments of precision is at 
all-important help in his art, and I am profoundly con' 
vioced that as much space should be given to the clinica 
laboratory as to the diapeoeary. One great difficulty v 
that while waiting for the years to bring the ineWtabh 
yoke, a young fellow get* stale and loses that practisec 
familiarity with technique which gives confidence. 
wish the older practitioners would remember how im 
portant it is to encourage and utilize the young men whi 
settle near them. In every large practice there are i 
dozen or more cases requiring skilled aid in the diagnosis 
and this the general practitioner can have at hand. It i 
his duty to avail himself of it, and failing to do so he act 
in a most illiberal and unjust way to himself and to th 
profession at large. Not only may the older man, if h 
has soft arteries in his grey cortex, pick up many [ 
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from the young fellow, but there is much clinical wisdom 

afloat ia each parish which is now wasted or dies with the 

I old doctor, because he and the young men have never 

I been on friendly terms. 

In the fight which we have to wage incessantly against 
ignorance and quackery among the masses and follies of all 
aoTta among the classes, diagnosis, not drugging, is our 
chief wea[)on of ofience. Lack of syitematxc personal 
trainirig in the methods of the recognition of disease leads 
to the misapplication of remedies, to Umg courses of treat- 
I meat when treatment is useless, and so directly to th<it lack 
\ of confidence in our methods which is apt to place us in the 
eyes of the public on a levd Kith empirics and quacks. 

Few men live lives of more devoted self-sacrifice than 
I the family physician, but he may become bo completely 
I absorbed in work that leisure ia unknown ; he has scarce 
■ time to eat or to sleep, and, as Dr. Dnimmond remscka 
' in one of his poems, " He's the only man, I know me, don't 
get no holiday." There is danger in this treadmill li(« 
lest he lose more than health and time and rest — his in- 
tellectual independence. More than most men he feels 
the tragedy of isolation — that inner isolation so well ex- 
pressed in Matthew Arnold's line " We mortal millions 
I live alone." Even in populous districts the piactico of 
medicine is a lonely road which winds up-hill all the way 
and a man may easily go astray and never reach the De- 
tectable Mountains unless he early finds those shepherd 
guides of whom Bunyan tells, Krvudedge, Btperience, 
Watchful, and Stneere. The oircunuitances of hfe mould 
him into a masterful, self-coniident, self-centered 
whow wont faults often part&ke of his best qualities. 
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CHAUVINTSM IN MEDICINE 
peril is tliat should he ceaee to think for himaelt he beot 
a mere automaton, doing a penny-in-the-slot busin 
which plact'8 him on a level with the chemist's clerk who 
can hand out specifics for every ill, from the " pip " to the 
pox. The salt of life for him is a judicious scepticism, 
not the coarse, crude form, bat the sober sense of honeat 
doubt expressed in the maxim of the sly old Sicilian Epi- 
channtis, " Be sober and diatmstful ; these are the sinews 
of the understanding." A great advBntage, too, of a 
sceptical attitude of mind is, as Green the historian re- 
marks, " One is never very surprised or angry to find that 
one's opponents are in the right." It may keep him 
from self-deception and from falling into that medical 
slumber into which so many drop, deep as the theological 
slumber so lashed by Erasmus, in which a man may writ( 
letters, debauch himself, get drunk, and even make monej 
— a slumber so deep at times that no torpedo-touch cat 
waken him. 

It may keep the practitioner out of the clutches of tht 
arch enemy of his professional independence — ^the pemi 
cious literature of our camp-followers, a literature in 
creasing in bulk, in meretricious attractiveness, and u 
impudent audacity. To modem pharmacy we owe much 
and to pharmaceutical methods we shall owe much mor 
in the future, but the profession has no more inaidiou 
foe than the large borderland pharmaceutical housos. N 
longer an honoured messmaf*. pharmacy in this fon 
threatens to become a huge parasite, eating the vit&la ( 
the body medical. We all know only too well the t 
literature which floods the mail, every page of which i] 
tratfis the truth of the axiom, the greater the ignor 
800 
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die greater the dogmatism. Much of it is adverttaemerla 
i uostiums foisted on the profession by men who trade 
1 the imiocent credulity of the re^lar physician, quite 
B much as any quack prej-s on the gullible public. Even 
the most respectable huusoa arc not frc« from tbis bid of 
arrogance and oi ignorant dogmatism in their literature. 
A still more dangerous enemy to the mental virility of the 
general practitioner, ia the " drummer " of the drug house. 
While many of them are good, senaiblo fellowd, there ace 
others, voluble as Caseio, impudent aa Autolycus, and sense- 
less as Caliban, who will t«ll you glibly of the virtues of 
extract of the coccygeal gland in promoting pmeal meta- 
boUom, and are ready to express the most emphatic opia- 
ions on questions about which the greatest masters of our 
art are doubtful. No class of men with which we have 
to deal illuetrates more folly that greatest of ignorance— 
the ignoisDoe which is the conceit that a man knows what 
h« does not know ; but the enthralmont of the ptactitioucr 
by the manufacturing chemist and the revival of a pseudo- 
a polypharmacy are too large questions to be dealt 
vith at the end of an address. 
But there is a still greater sacrifice which many of ub 
, heedlessly and thoughtlestdy forgetting that " Han 
s not live by bread alone. One cannot practise modi- 
c alone and practise it early and late, as so many of us 
have to do, and hope to escape the malign inQuencea of 
a routine life. The incessant concentration of thonght 
^^npon one subject, however interesting, tethers a man's 
^kiind in » narrow field. T he practitioner needs culture 
^Bto well as Iwtrning, Th<^ earliest picture we have in Itte< 
^^HiMM^ a scientific physician, in our sense of the term. 
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is as & cultured Greek gentieman ; and I care not whether 
the young man labours among the beiiutiful homes on 
Sherbrooke Street, or in the alums of Cauglmawauga, or 
in some sparaely settled country district, he cannot aSord 
to have learning only. In no profession does culture count 
for so much as in medicine, and no man needs it more than 
the general practitioner, working among all aorta and 
conditions of men, many of whom are influenced quite 
as much by hia general ability, which they can appreciate, 
as by hia learning of which they have no measure. The 
day has passed for the " practiser of physic " to be like 
Mr. Robert Lcvet, Dr. Johnson's friend, " Obscurely wise 
and coarsely kind." The wider and freer a man's general 
education the better practitioner is he likely to be, parti- 
cularly among the higher classes to whom the reasaurancf 
and sympathy of a cultivated gentleman of the type o' 
Eryximachus, may mean much more than pills and po 
tions. But what of the men of the tj^e of Mr. Rober 
Levet, or " Ole Docteur Fiset," whose virtues walk i 
narrow round, the men who do the hard general practice 
in the poorer districts of the large cities, in the factor 
towns and in the widely scattered rough agricultural re 
giona — what, I hear you say, has culture to do with them 
Everything ! It is the bichloride which may prevent tt 
infection and may keep a man sweet and whole amid tl 
most debasing surroundings. Of very little direct vali 
to him in bis practice — though the poor have a preti 
keen appreciation of a gentleman — it may serve to pi 
vent the degeneration so apt to overtake the overwork' 
practitioner, whose nature b only too prone to be subdu 
like the dyer's hand to what it works in. tf a man d 
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(not sell his Boal, if he does not part vith hia birthright of 
iadcpendeace for a mesa of pottage to the Ishmaelites who 
Itaraaa our bonlers with their clubs and oppress ua with 
tlieir exactions, if he cao only keep free, the conditions 
of practice aie nowhere incompatible with St. Paul's 
noble Cbmtian or Aiistotle's true gentleman (Sir Thomas 
Browne). 

Whether a man will treat his professioual brethren in a 
gentlemanly way or in a narrow illiberal spirit is partly 
a iD&tt«r of temperament, partly a matter of training. 
If we bad only to deal with one another the difficulties 
would bo slight, but it must be confessed that the practice 
of medicine among our fellow creatures is often a testy 
and choleric business. When one has done his best or 
when a mistake has arisen through lack of special know* 
ledge, but more particularly when, as so often happens, 
oui heart's beet sympathies have been engaged, to be mis- 
understood by the patient and his friends, to have evil 
motives imputed and to be maligned, is too much for 
homan endurance and justifies a righteous indignation. 
, out greatest friends and our greatest enemies, 
ue the chief sinners, and while one will exhaust the le* 
lources of the language in describing our mistakes and 
9, another will laud her i>et doctor so indisorimin* 
t<ly that all others come under a sort of oblique con- 
icmnation, " Fceminn sunt medicorum tubie " is an old 
I true saying. It is hard to say whether as a whole 
ftwB do. not suffer just as much from the bdiacriminate 
■praise. Uut against this evil we are helpless. Par other- 
, wlien we do not let the heard word dio ; not to listen 
I thougli that is not alwa3ra posnble, but sileoce 
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m ahnys ponibte, than wbich we have no better weapo 
in our umoory agunst evU-ftpeaJnng, lying, and slande 
iaig. The bittertHae is vtieo the tale ie believed and 
brotlier'B good name ia involved. Then begins the wot 
t of ill-treatment that the practitioner receives — ai 
Kit hia own hands 1 He allows the demon of resentme 
to take posaeasion of his sou), nhen five minutes' fi&i 
oonversatioQ might have gained a brother. In a smi 
or a large community what more joyful than to see t 
brethren dwelling together in unity. The bitterness, t 
rancour, the personal hostility whicli many of us rememt 
in our younger days has been largely replaced by a bet 
feeling and while the golden rule is not ^ways, j 
should be, our code of ethics, we have certainly t 
more charitable the one towards the other. 

To the senior man in our ranks we look for an exam] 
and in the amaller towns and country districts if he wo 
remember that it is )iis duty to receive and welcome 
young fellow who settles near him, that he should be will 
to act as his adviser and refuse to regard him as a ri' 
he may make a good friend and perhaps gain a bioli 
In speaking of professional harmony, it ia hard to ■ 
the trite and commonplace, but neglecting the staU 
chaps whose ways are set and addressing the yooi 
whom sympathy and encouragement are so dear, 
whose way of life means so much to the professio 
love, upon them I would urge the practice of St. ^ 
tine, of whom it is told in the Oolden Legend that " it 
these verses written at his table : 
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to aay : Whosoever loves to miasay any creature 
tliat is abseot, it may be said that this table is denied to 
him at all." 

With our History, Traditions, Achievements, and 
Hopes, there is little room for Chauvinism in medicine. 
The open mind, the tree spirit of science, the ready accept- 
ance of the best from any and every source, the attitude 
of rational reccptiveness rather than of antagonism to n«w 
ideae, the liberal and friendly relationship between dil- 
fengnt nations and difierent sections of the same natioD, 
the brotherly feeling which should characterise memben 
of the oldest, most beneficent and universal guild that 
the race has evolved is ita upward progress — theee aboold 
neutralize the tendencies upon which I have so lightiy 
touched. 

I began by speaking of the art of detachment as that 

rare and precious quality demanded of one who wished 

to take a philosophical view of the profession as a whole. 

In another way and in another sense this art may be still 

more precious. There is possible to each one of us a higher 

^ ^n*^ "' intellectual detachment, a sort of separation from 

Btbe vegetative lite of the work-a-day world — always too 

^Mtnch willi us — which may enable a man to gain a true 

^^kowledge of himself and of his relations to his fellows. 

^^nce attained, aelf-deoeption is impossible, and he may 

!b aee himself even as he is seen — not always as he would 

like to be seen — and his own deeds and tlie deeds of others 

stand out in their true light. In such an atmosphere pity 

for himself is so commingled with sympathy and love 

for others that there is no place left for criticism or for a 

— .jmah jndgmeat of his brother. But as Sir Thomas Browne 

■ AK. 805 
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— most liberal of men and most distingaifihed of genetf 
pr&ctitioQeT8 — bo beAutifully Temarks : "These are Thougll 
of things which Thoughts but tenderly touch,'- and 
may be sufficient to remind this audience, made up 
practical men, (Aot CA« viord of action w strongs than ( 
word of speech. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF AMERICAN 
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Without Hisbiry a man's auul is purblind. BMing only the Ihin 
irttioh olmoBt toucb his eyee. 

FULLEB, Holy and ProfaM SlaU, ISiS. 
Erei7 physician will mako, and ought to make, obaervatio 
from his own experience ; but he will be able to mako & beli 
judgment and jUBt«r obmrvations by comparing what he rcc 
and what he sees together. It is neither an aiTront tu any ma 
understanding, nor a cramp to hie genius, lo say that both Iho c 
and the other may bo usefully employed, and happily improi 
in searching and examining into the opiniooa and methods 
those who lived before him, especially considering that no ■ 
ia Ijed up from iudging for himsalf, or obliged to give into 
notions of any author, any further than he finds them agree! 
to reason, and reducible to practice. No one therefore need ( 
that his natural sagacity, whatever it is, should be perplexed 
misled by reading. For there is as large and fruitful a field 
ssgsxiity and good judgment to display themselves in. by 
linguishuig between one author and another, and sometimes 
tweon the several parts and passages in the same author, as i 
be found in the greatest extent and variety of practi« 
has not usually been looked upon as an extraordinary i 
wisd im for a man to tiiink himself too wise to be tau{' 
yet this seems to be the caae of those who rely wholly n 
own experience, and despise all teaijhers hut themselv 
Fbisnd, HiOory of Pkj/sic, Volua 
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SOME ASPECTS OF AMERICAN 
MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY' 
I 

IN conferring upon me the pteaidency of this Association. 
I felt that you wished to pay a compliment to a man 
who had been much helped by libraries and who knew 
their value, and I hoped that it waa, perhaps, in recogni- 
tion of the fact that a practical and busy physician may 
be at the same time a book lover, even a book worm. 
You arc familiar, of course, with the objects of this 
iiation, but as there are present with us also those 
'ho are not members, this ia an occasion in which a little 
ionary work is timely, and 1 may briefly refer to some 
of them. An associatioo of the medical libraries of the 
countTy, our membership includes both the great Ubraries^ 
with 50,000-100,000 volumes, and the small collections 
just started of a few hundred books. The former gain 
inothing directly from an affiliation with us — they give 
more than they get, but the blessing that goes with this 
attitude is not to be despised, and from their representa- 
tivea we look for guidance ami advice. Please understand 

> AMOciatioa of Uedioal librari&ua, 19C& 
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that in this address I am not talking to the m«n in chaigB ' 
of them who are familiar -vrith what I shall say, and who 
arc experts where I am only a dabbler ; but 1 wiah to 
catch the inexperienced, those in charge oi the amall but 
growing libraries, upon whom I wish to Impreea some 
wider aspects of the work. In the recent history of the 
profession there ia nothing more encouraging than the 
increase in the number of medical libraiies. The organi- 
zation of a library means effort, it means union, it means 
progress. It does good to men who start it, who help 
with money, with time and with the gifts of books. It 
does good to the yomig men, with whom our hopes teat, 
and a library gradually and insensibly moulds the profeaaioo 
of a town to a better and higher atatus. 

We trust that this Association may be a medium through 
which men interested in the promotion of the welfare of tha 
profession may do much good in a quiet way. We lia\-e 
to thank some twenty physicians who have kindly joined 
us in this work and whose subscriptions help to pay the 
expenses of our exchange ; but their names on our list 
do more — it is an encouragement to know that they are 
with us, and as they get nothing in return (except the 
Bulletin) they should know how much we appreciate 
their fellowship. We have to tbaiik, in particular, many 
editors who send us their journab for distribution, and the 
editors of many Transactions. The liberality with which 
the work of our Exchange has been aided by the large 
libraries ia beyond all praise. Time and again the Library 
of the Sui^eou-Qeneral's Office, the Academy of Medicine 
of Xew York, the Boston Medical Library Asaocia^n, 
and the College of Physicians' Library of Philadelphia bare 
810 
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led long lista of wants for amsller libraries. The pro- 
ion is deeply indebted to Drs. Morrill, Chadwick, and 
jharn, to Mr. Browne and to Mr, C. P. ETaher for their 
' dlainterested labours. In aome details our machinery 
could be better adjusted, but we have had to work with 
very little money, which means alight clerical help where 
much is needed, but with an increasing membership we 
can look forward coniidently to a much more complete 
oTganizatioD and to a wider field of usefulness. 

But this Association may have other ambitions and 
hopes. We desire to foster among oui members and in 
the profession at large a proper love of books. For its ovni 
sake and for the sake of what it brings, medical biblio- 
graphy is worthy of a closer study than it has received 
heretofore in this comitry. The subject presents three 
aspects, the book itaelf, the book as a literary record, 
i.e., its contents, and the book in relation to the author, 
ictly speaking, bibliography means the science of 
'erything relating to the book itself, and has nothing to 
do with its contents. In the words of a recent writer, the 
bibliographer " has to do with editions and their pecu- 
liarities, with places, printers, and dates, with types and 
illustrations, with sizes and collations, with bindings and 
owners, with claaaific&tiona, collections, and catalogues. 
It is the book as a material object in the world that is 
his care, not the instruction of which it may be, or may 
tail to be, the vehicle. Bibliography ts the science or the 

[ book description." ' 
L But there is a larger sense of the word, and I shall discuss 

r FergUKMi. Soint AtpteU «/ Bibtiojrapfij/, Bilinburgli, 
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some aspects of American medical bibliography in the 
fiild telatioDship to which I h&ve referred. 

n 

The typi^raphical conaideratioos may be passed 
with a few words. We have no Aldus or Fro] 
Stephanus or Elzevir, whose books are sought aad pi 
for themselves, irrespective o£ their contents. Witlt 
exceptions the medical works published here at the 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
tunes were poor specimens of the printer'a art. Coi 
a Sydenham first edition of 1682 with Caldwell's C 
issued in Philadelphia more than 100 years later, and 
comparison is in favour of the former ; and yet the 
much of bibliographical interest in early American pul 
tions. It would make an instructive ejthibit to 
series of surgical books issued in this country from Ji 
Manual in 1776 to Kdiy's Operative Gyjiecology ; it w 
illustrate the progress in the art of book making, 
while there would be nothing striking or original, 
volumes as Dorsey's EUmerUs of Surgery (1813), partici 
in the matter of illustrations, would show that 
were good book makers at that date. At one of 
meetings of the American Medical Association a sell 
of the works issued during the 117 years of the existM|| 
of the house of Lea Brothers would form an instroc 
exhibition. There are few medical works in this coal 
the genealogy of which requires any long search, Q 
than the " Code of Ethics " of the American Medical Asat 
tion and the " American Pharmacopeia," both of 
by the way, have histories worth tracking, and the 
312 
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pensatory " of Wood and Bache, I know of no works 
fifty yean old wHch continue to be reprinted. Compared 
with the text-books, etc., the journals of the early days 
were more presentable, and the general appearance of such 
publications aa the Medical Repository, of New York, the 
Medical Museum, of Philadelphia, and later the Medietd 
and Physical Journal, the North ArTterican Medical and 
■yical Journal and the Medical Recorder, not only 
iQtrastA favourably with that of European journals of 
le period, but one gets an impression of capable and 
scholarly editorial control and a high grade of original 
contribution. The Medical and Physical Journal, founded 
in 1820, liaa a special interest and should be put on the 
shelves just before the Anterican Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, into which it merged, one of the few great joumab 
of the world, and the one from which one can almost write 
the progress of American medicine during the past century. 
While there is not in American medicine much of pure 
typographical uiterest, a compensation is offered in one 
of the most stupendous bibliographical works ever under- 
taken. The Index-Catalogue of the Library of the 
:geon-QeDeral'a OfHce atonea for all shortcomings, aa 
it is fumiabed to the world a universal medical biblio- 
graphy from the earliest times. It will ever remain a 
monument to the Army Medical Department, to the 
terprise, energy and care of Dr. Billings, and to the 
lolarahip of his associate. Dr. Robert Fletcher. Ambi- 
tus men before Dr. Billings had dreamt of a compreben- 
ive medical bibliography. Conrad Gtisner, the teamed 
Swiss naturalist and physician, published hia BiUiotheca 
Univera<dia as early as 1545 and followed it in 154d-S 
I 313 
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r iiii u ii rf i M C ama M Otnau Un xxi. Bocdt xx. whicb 
«M to wpnamt tboqniitaaanoeal Uw hbmn of hs Gfc 
ud whkli mw to indiide th* ne&sl bOfofnpbj, aem 
•ppMitd. owing to hk tmtiiiulT yet lMp[^ deatb — fda 
man Ganeri, w Cuos says, in the toochiag tnbate to hu 
frieDd.* Uerldia, vod Haller. Ploacqnet, HMsec, Yoong 
Forbes, Atkintoa and others have dipped into the viw 
tubject, bat theii eSocts are iJIlipatian beode the Qai 
gaDtosa ondertaking of the Smgeon^Geoeral's Office 
One woric I cannot pass withont s ngret and a tefereooe- 
the onfiniahed medical biUiognphy of Jamea At^insoc 
Loodon, 1834. If not on yooi sbelves, keep yooi eye 
on the London catalogues for it. It only includes tb 
ietten A and B, but it is a anjque work by a Thetemib 
a true disciple of Rabelais. I need not refer in this and 
ence to the use of the Index-Cat&logue in library work 
it is also of incalculable value to any one interested in book 
Let me give an everyday illustration. From the librai 
of my friend, the late Dr. Rush ffuidekoper, was sei 
to me a sot of very choice old tomea, among which was 
handsome folio of the works of du Laurens, a sixteen! 
century anatomist and physician. I had never heard 
him, but wa=i very much interested in some of his medic 
dissertations. In a few moments from the Index -Catalt^ 
the whole bibliography of the man was before me, tl 
dates of his birth and death, the source of Uis biograph 
and where to look for his portrait. It is imposuble 
overestimate the boon which this work is to book lovf 

> Cm'i Oftta, Jebb'a edition. 
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One other point — ^the Index is not used enough by students. 
Take under the subject of diseases of the heart. Only the 
other day I referred to a journal article which had a very 
full bibliography, and I turned to Volume V in the old 
series, and to the just issued Volume VI of the new series, 
and there was the literature in full on this subject and in 
it many articles which the author had overlooked. The 
entire bibliography might have been omitted with advantage 
from the paper and simply a reference made to the Index- 
Oatalogue. It would be well in future if writers would 
bear in mind that on many subjects, particularly those 
covered by the second series of the Catalogue, the biblio- 
graphy is very complete, and only supplementary refer- 
ences should be made to the articles which have appeared 
since the volume of the new series dealing with the subject 
was printed. 

Ill 

The second aspect of a book relates to its contents, which 
may have an enduring value or which may be of interest 
only as illustrating a phase in the progress of knowledge, 
or the importance may relate to the conditions under which 
the book appeared. 

It is sad to think how useless are a majority of the works 
on our shelves — ^the old cyclopedias and dictionaries, the 
files of defunct journals, the endless editions of text-books 
as dead as the authors. Only a few epoch-making works 
survive. Editions of the Hippocratic writings appear from 
time to time, and in the revival of the study of the history 
of medicine the writings of such masters as Galen and 
Aretaras reappear, but the interest is scholastic, and amid 

816 
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^« mnltipUcity of studies bow can we ask the studeofc' 
to make himBelf familiar with the aticienta ? We can, 
however, approach the confiideTation of most subjects 
from SD historical standpoint, and the young doctor who 
thinks that pathology began with Virchow gets about 
the flame erroneous notion as the atndent who begins the 
study of American history with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Now among the colossal mass of nibbiah on the shcplvM 
there are precious gems which should be polished and 
well set and in every library put out on ^iew. But let 
me firat mollify the harshness of the expression just oaeii. 
The other day. thinking in this way, I took frtKn a ahelf 
of old books the first one I touched. It waa Ourrie's 
Historical Account of the Climates and Diseates of tAe 
VnilM States of America, published in Philadelphia in 
1792. I had possessed it for years, but had never before 
looked into it. I found the first comprehenaive study on 
climatology and epidemiology made in this country, one 
which antedates by several years Xoah Webater'a work on 
epidemics. With remarkable industry Dr. Currie collected 
from correspondents in all parts of the country informa- 
tion about the prevalent diseases, and I know of no other 
work from which we can get a first-hand sketch from the 
practitioners themselves of the maladies prevalent iji the 
difierent States. Then I had to look up his posatbfe 
relationship with Jamea Currie, of Liveipoot, the Strang 
advocate of hydrotherapy, tlie friend and editor of Buiim, 
who liad had, I remember, interesting affiliations witli 
Virginia. At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War 
he was employed as a clerk at one of the landiaga on 
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Ithe James River, and suffered not a little for tbe Tory 
canae. Hi« letters, given in hia Life, wliich are well worth 
reatiing, give a valuable picture of the period. The 
American Currie'fl book at least was not rubbish in 1792, 
but who will read it now ? And yet it is on our shelves 
for a purpose. It may not be called for once in five y%ara ; 
it did s good work in its day, and the author lived & life 
of unselfiah devotion to the profession. Aa a maker of 
much which in a few years will be rtibbuk of this kind, let 
me take back the harsh expression. 

But I wish to refer particularly to certain treasures in 
American bibliography which you should all liave on your 
shelves. Of course the great libraries have most of them, 
and yet not all have all of them, but with a little effort 
thf'y can lie picked up. Take that notable Discourse 
upon the Institution of Medical Schools in Ameriat, by 
John Morgan, M.D., 1766. Prom it dates the organiza- 
tion of medical colleges in this country, but there is 
much more id this scholarly address. The introduction 
cont^CA a picture of the state of practice in Philadelphia 
which is in ita way unique, and for the (irat time in the 
history of the profession in this country Morgan tried 
to introduce what he caUs the regular mode of practising 
phyuo, ae apart from the work of the surgeon and apothe- 
cary. What interests b», too, is hia plea for the estsb- 
lisbment ol a medical library. Listen to hia appeal : 
" Perhaps the physiciaiis of Philadelphia, touched witl) 
geoennu sentiment* of regard for the naing generation 
and the manifest advantages accruing t/i the College 
tiienby, would spare some useful books or oontributo 

kMmewhAt as a foondatioa on which we might begin." Tha ^^H 
; II i 
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biographicAl fragments in the btrodaction ahoi 
remarkable cai« with which some of the young coltmi 
pbysiciane sought the best available education- Fe 
toslay, after a protracted apprenticeship, do as did Kforga 
apend five years in Europe under the most celebrafa 
masters, but he returned a distinguished Fellow of t 
Royal Society of London, and a Correspondent ot^ 
Royal Academy of Surgery in Paris, 

John Jones's Plain, Practical. Condie, Rem 
the Treaiment of Wounds and Fractures, Designed for I 
Use of Young Military and Naval Swgeom in No* 
America, 1776, was the vade meoum of the young surgec 
in the Revolutionary War. As the first separate surgii 
treatise published in this country it has a distinct bibl 
graphical value, aad, when, possible, you shoold puM 
three editions together. I 

Samuel Bard's study on Angina Suffocativa (1771m 
diphtheria, as it would be now termed, is an Americ 
classic of the first rank. It is difficult to get, but it 
worth looking tor. Get, too, his work on Midwifery, 
the first published in this country. An enter; 
librarian will have all the editions of such a work. 

Thomas Bond's Lecture Introductory to the Sta^ 
Clinical Medicine at the Pennsylvania Hospital, I 
remained in manuscript until printed in Vol. IV ai 
North American Medical Journal, 1827, a copy of il 
is not difficult to obtain. It is also republished iii Uoil 
History of the Penna^vania Hospital, and I republiflhi 
in the Vniversily Medical Magazine in 1897. 

The works of Rush should be fully represented e«t 
the smaller libraries. His collected writings 
318 
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igb five editjona and are easy to get. Rush " is the 
bittier not only of American medicine, but of American 
tnedical literature, the type of a great man, many-sided, 
■'br-seeing, hill of intellect, and genius ; abased and vili- 
fied, as man hardly ever was before, byliis contemporaries, 
professional and non-professional ; misunderstood by 
bis immediate successors, and unappreciated by the 
present generation, few of whom know anything of his 
real character." I gladly quote this estimate of Bush 
by S. D. OrosB. Owing to the impression that he waa 
disloyal to Washington, there has arisen of late a certain 
feeling of antagonism to his name. The truth te ho was a 
strong hater, and, as was common at that period, a bitter 
partisan. I wish some one would give us the account from 
contemporary letters, and from the side of Rush. There is 
an astonishing amount of bibliographical interest in the 
writiDgs of Rush, and a good story awaite the leisure 
hours of some capable young physician. His letters are 
Umamerable »od scattered in many Ubrsriea. I came 
across one the other day (BuUettn of the Neic York Library, 
vol. 1. No. 8). dat«i July 27. 1803, in which, replying to 
an invitation bom Horatio Gates, he says pathetically, 
" A large and expensive family chain me to the pestle and 
moitai," and io a postscript he adds that as bo now con- 
fines hts labours to hia patients, without trying to combat 
igaonace and error, he is kindly tolerated by hia fsDow- 
eititens. 

Many eariy vntka of great importance are diBBodt 
to find, such as Elisha Korth on Spotted T\/phv$ or oere* 

kbrosfunal fever. 1811. Noah Webster's Hittory of Bfi- h 

demia has a special valae, apart from its interest as ttie ^^M 
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most important medk«l wotk written in this coont^ 
a UjmsD. 

The tnctA on vacdoation by Waterhonse — the A 
Jenner — should be sought for carefully. Try to 1 
copy of Nathan Smith's A PraetiaU Estatf on Tm 
Fever {1824) to hand to any young physician who! 
for something good and freeh on typhoid fever, 
is a long list of important essays which yon should ha 
I cannot begin to name them all, but I may menti 
aa an example, Jacob Bigelow on Sdf-limited , 
1835, which is a tract every senior student should ] 
aiaik, learn and inwardly digest. If not obtainabi 
KNattm t'n Disease, 1^9, contains it and manyfl 
■ eeaays of value. James Jackson's Lettert to a '. 
Physicicm, 1856, are still wotth reading — and woi 
publishing. 

The stories of the great epidemics ofier material fd 
ful bibliographical research. Matthew Oarey's , 
description of the great epidemic of yellow fever is 1 
delphia, white not so lifelike and brilliant aa Oei 
great story of the plague in London, has the advi 
of the tale of an eye-witness and of a brave man, i 
the small band who rose above the panic of those I 
days. It is a classic of the ^rst rank. The little | 
by the way, had a remarkable sale. The first t 
dated November 13, 1793, the second, November i 
third, November 30, and the fourth, January 16, < 
Brockden Brown's Aitfiur Menyn, while it gives in |i 
a vivid description of this epidemic, is, in comp«| 
disappointing and lame, not worthy to be placed 0^ 
same shelf with Carey's remarkable account. 
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Even the smaiier librarieiB should have the works of this 
type. They are not hard to get, if looked for in the right 
way. Early American works on special Bobjecte should 
be sought for. The collection of works exhibited in the 
section on ophthalmology at the meeting of the American 
Medical Association sbowe in the moat instmctive manner 
the early publications on the subject in this country. 

IV 

The third aspect of medloal bibliography relat«H to 
writings which have a value to us from our ictereet in 
the author. After all, the true bibliophile cares not so 
maoh for the book as for the man whose life and mind 
are illustntt«d in it. There are men of noble life and high 
character, every ecnip of whose writings should be precious 
to UB, and such men are not rare. The works are not 
always of any special value to-day, or oven of any intrinsic 
intoreet, but they appeaf^o ua through the sympathy 
and even the affection, stirred in us by the story of the 
man's life. It is, I know, a not uncommon feeling — 
a feeling which pervades No. XXXII of Shakespeare's 
SonneU and is so beautifully expressed in the concluding 
line, " Theirs for their style I'll read, his for his love." 
Such an attitude I feci personally toward the litenuj 
remains of John Morgan, David Ramsay, Daniel Drake, 
John D. Qodman, JamM Jackson, jimr.. BUsha Baittett 
and otlien. 

In our libraries onder John Morgan, to whoa« remark- 
able essay I have already referred, there should be alto 
his Vindioatvm, whioh giree the story of the Aimy Medkkl 
DeptiteMDt b the early days of tlw Bevolatiao. Ooa 
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of the moBt famous nKin«i in American medicine u DftVH 
Ramaay, perhaps the most distiuguistied pupil of Beo- 
jatnin Rash, a man of high character, fall of ze&] sad 
ambition and devoted to his profession, yet what be bu 
left in general literature far excels in importance his 
medical writings. The larger Ubrariee sboald h&ve hia 
famous Htstary of the American Revolution, 1789, hie 
Life of WaekingUm, and the History of South Coro/tna. 
1809. The memory of such a man should be ciienshed 
among us, and one way — and the best — is to put scorn 
plete set of his writings on our shelves. 

Another noble soul of the same stamp was John D. 
Godman, the tragedy of whose life and early deatli baa a 
pathos unequalled in the amialsof the profession of America- 
Besides his anatomical works, his Museum of America* 
NcUural History and The Rambles of a NatumliH ahoold 
be among your treasured Americana, 

There is a large literature in this group illustrating the 
excursions of medical men into pure literature. A com- 
plet« set of the writings of Oliver Wendell Holmee sbodd 
be in every medical library. His Boylatoo prize eeaaya 
on Neuralgia, on Malarial Fever, and on Direct Buftonh 
turns can be had bound in one volume. One of his vritio^ 
is inestimable, and will be remembered in the profeanoD 
as long, I believe, as posterity will cherish his ChatnibetfA 
Nautilus or the Last Leaf. If you can find the original 
pamphlet on the CoiUagioitsness of Puerperal Fever, a 
reprint from the New England Journal of Medicine ani 
Surgery, 1843, have it bound in crushed levant— 'tb 
worthy of it. The reprint of 1355 is more aoceasiblfl. 
Failing either of these, get the joomal and cat out and 
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bind the article. Semmelweies, who geta the credit for 
introducing asepsis in midwitery, came some years later. 
Occasionally, a well-known medical writer will dabble in 
pure literature, and will sometimes, as in the case of Dr. 
Wicr Mitchell, attain a saccess as remarkable as that 
which he has had in his profession. Put his writings on 
(be shelves— they illustrate his breadth and his streDgtb, 
A volume of poems may illustrate some strong man's 
foible. George B. Wood's epic poem, " First and Last," 
and the " Eolopcesis " of Jacob Bigelow illustrate the 
dangers which beset physicians who writ« poetry. 

Biography is a department which you will find a very 
attractive and a most profitable field to cultivate for your 
readers. The foreign literature includes several compen- 
bonsive encyclopedias, but it is not a department very 
well represented in this country. It is true that an enor- 
mous literature exists, chiefly in periodicals, but the sort 
of biography to which I refer has a threefold distinction. 
The subject is a worthy one, he is dead, and the writer 
has the necessary qualifications for the task. We poasess 
three notable works on American medical biography : 
James Thacher, IS28 ; Stephen W. Williams. 1845, and 
Samuel D. Gross, 1861, which remain to-day the chief 
works of reference to the latt«r date. Thacher's a a 
remarkable production and for the period a moat ambitiouB 
work. U has been a common tap to which writ«rB bave 
gone Ibr information on the history of medicine in this 
eoontry, and the lives of the prominent physicians to 
ftbont 1825. It is a rare volume now, but worth it« price, 
Knd I know of no more (ascinating boob, or one mora 
to put down. Even the printed Uat of Rubscriben 
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— a long one, too — is most interesting. Many of ThAcber'i 
best known books come in the tiiiid category, and are of 
value in a medical library only so far aa they illostnte 
the remarkable versatility of the man. His Pradiet, 
the first American one, you will, of course', try to ge^ 
and you should also have one of the editions of hia JowMt 
of the Revotutionarif War. through which he served irith 
pencil, as well as scalpel, in hand. It is a most grspliie 
account, and of interest to us here since he describes vtgj 
fully the campaign in this region, which led to the Slt^ 
render of Burgoyne, the treachery of Arnold, and he ml 
an eye-witness of the tragic end of poor Major Andri 
You will not find it easy to get a complete set of his writing!. 

There are many single volumes for which you will bo od 
the look out. Caldwell's AiUobiographg is a stotehoose of 
facts {and fancies t) relating to the University of Pcnnsyl- 
vaoia, to Rush and to the early days of the TransylvaiuB 
Cnivcrsity and the Cincinnati schools. Pickled, as it is^ 
in vinegar, the work ia sure to survive. 

Have carefully rebound Jamea Jackson's m^uoir of Ui 
son (1S36), and put it in the way of the young men among 
your readers. Few biographies will do them more good. 

For the curious pick up the literature on the Cbapnun- 
Pattison quarrel, and anything, in fact, telatiDg to thtt 
vivacious and pugnacious Scot, Granville Sharpe PsttiMML 

There are a few full-blown medical biographiefl of apeoil 
interest to us : The life and writings of that rem&fkaUi 
philosopher and phyaclan, Wells, of Charleston. The 
life of John C. Warren (18C0) ia full of interest, atMl in ti» 
Essays of David Horaack you will get the inner history of 
the profession in New York during the oariy yeus of liui 
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last century. In many ways Daniel Drake is the most 
unique figure in the history of American medicine. G«t 
bia Life, by Mansfield, and his Pioneer Life in Kenlvcki/. 
He literally made Cincinnati, having " boomed " it in the 
early days in bis celebrated Picture 0/ Cincinnati, 1816. 
He founded nearly everything that is old and good in 
that city. His monumental work on The Diseases 0/ the 
Mistissippi VaUfy ia in every library ; pick out from the 
catalt^es every scrap ol his writings. 

I must bring these " splintery," rambling remarks to a 
close, but I hope that I may have stirred in you an interest 
in some of the wider aspects of American medical biobliu- 
graphy — I mean aspects other than the daily demand upon 
you for new books, new editions and new journals. 

Keep ever in view, each one in this circle, the important 
fact that a library should be a storehouse of everything 
relating to bia history of the profession of the locality. 
Refuse nothing, especially if it is old ; letters, mannscriptd 
of all kinds, pictures, everything illustrating the growth 
well as the past condition, should be preserved aud 
tabulated. There is usually in each community a man 
who id fond of work of this sort. Encourage him in 
every possible way. Think of the legacy left by Dr. 
ITorier, of Washington, rich in materiaU for the history 
of the profession daring the Revolutionary War t There 
•hmdd b« a local pride in collecting the writings and 
tnaniucriptu of the men who have made a school or a 
city famous. It is astonishing how much manuscript 
mjitciial b stowed away in old chests and desks. Take, 
(or example, the recent " find " of Dr. Conlell of the lettew 
ol the younger Wiesenthnl. of Baltimor*^. d«cribing student 
lilo in London about the uiiddl« of thv eighteenth oentory: 
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Tliink i>t the precious letters o[ that noble oM man, Kat^u 
Smith, full of detdils about the foundations of the Dart- 
moath and the Yale Schools of Medicine ! Valuable aow 
(too valuable to be in private hands], vhat will they be 
100 or 200 years Hence ! 

What should attract us all is a study of the growth 
of the American mind in medicine since the atarting of the 
colonies. Aa in a mirror this story ia reflected in the 
literature of which you are the guardians and collectors— 
in letters, in manuacripte, in pamphlets, in books, and in 
journals. In the eight generations which have passed, 
the men who have striven and struggled — men whoee lives 
are best described in the words of St. Paul, in joomeyingi 
often, in perils of water, in perils in the city, la perils in 
the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in weariness and pam- 
fulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, and in 
fastings — these men, of some of whom I have told you 
somewhat, have made us what we ate. With the irre- 
vocable past into which they have gone lies our future, since 
our condition is the resultant of forces which, in theae 
generations, have moulded the profession of a new and 
mighty empire. Prom the vantage ground of a young 
century we can trace in the literature bow three gn*t 
streams of influence — English, French and German- 
have blended into the broad current of American medidne 
on which we are afloat. Adaptiveness, lucidity and 
thoroughness may be said to be the characteristics of 
these Anglican, Gallic and Teutonic influences, and it is no 
small part of your duty to see that these influences, the 
combination of which gives to mecUcine on this continent its 
distinctively eclectic quality, are maintained and ejrt«nded,- 
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Hm HoBi^ttJ is Uie ooly fnopet CoDflgB is wbkh to tav ft taw 
disciple of AoBonlftfriuB. 



The moat easentul part of « Ktndent'a iiiatniction is obtvaed. 
M I IwUeve, not in the lecture room, bat at the bedaide. Notbtng 
seen there u lost ; tiie rtiythma of dJa oMo are leaned hy fr nqnMt 
repeUtion ; ita onfonaeen ooonRenoea stamp thetoaelna iaiMfy 
on the memoiy. Before the itndent is aware of what be hai 
aoqnired he has leatned the aspeota and oanaes and probabla iMM 
ol the diaoaaea he haa aean with hia teaoher, and th« proper moda 
of dealing with them, ao far aa his master knows. 

Ounx WSNDBLL Houoa, /niroAKtory Ltetun, IWI. 
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THE last quarter of the last century saw many remark- 
able changes and reformations, among which in 
far-reaching general importance not one is to be compared 
with the reform, or rather revolation, in the teaching of 
the science and art of medicine. Whether the conscience 
of the professors at last awoke, and felt the pricking of 
remorse, or whether the change, as is more likely, was only 
part of that larger movement toward larger events in the 
midst of which we are to-day, need not be here discussed. 
The improvement has been in three directions : in demand- 
ing of the student a better general education ; in lengthening 
the period of professional study ; and in substituting 
laboratories for lecture ToomB — that is to say, in the replace- 
ment of theoretical by practical teaching. The problem 
before us as teachers may be very briefly stated : to give 
to our students an education of such a character that 
they can become sensible practitioners — ^the destiny of 
seven-eighths of them. Toward this end are all our 
endowments, our multipljring laboratories, our complicated 
curricula, our palatial buildings. In the four years' course 

1 Aoadflmy of Medidne, New York, 1903. 
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d division is very properly made between the prepa^•H^^ 
or acientific branches and the practical ; the former are 
tanght in the school or college, the Utter in the hospital 
Not that there is any essential difference ; there may be as 
much science taught in a course of surgery as in a course of 
embryology. The special growth of the medical school in 
the past 25 years has been in the direction of the prsctksl 
teaching of science. Everywhere the lectures have btcn 
supplemented or replaced by prolonged practical oouimi. 
and instead of a single laboratory devoted to anatomy. 
there are now laboratories of physiology, of physiolo^cal 
chemistry, of pathology, of pharmacology, and of hygiene. 
Apart from the more attractive mode of presentation and 
the more useful character of the knowledge obtained in 
this way, the student learns to use the instruments gl 
precision, gets a mental training of incalculable value, and 
perhaps catches some measure of the scientific spirit. The 
main point is that he has no longer merely theoretical 
knowledge acquired in a lecture room, but a first-hand 
practical acquuntance with the things themselves. He not 
only has dissected the sympathetic system, but he has set 
up a kymograph and can take a blood pressure observatioa, 
he has personally studied the action of digitalis, of chloro- 
form and of ether, he has made his own culture media and 
be has " plated " orgaoisme. The young fellow who is 
sent on to us in his third year is nowadays a fairly weU- 
trained man and in a position to begin bis life's work a 
those larger laboratories, private and public, wluch lutm 
fills with her mistakes and experiments. 

How can we make the work of the student in tlie thud 

and fourth year as practical as it is in his first and »Mwod 1 

SSO 
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pi take it for granted we all feel that it should be. The 
SDBwer is, take him from the lecture-room, take him from 
the amphitheatre — put him in the out-patient department 
— pat him in the wards. It is not the systematic lecture, 
not the amphitheatre clinic, not even the ward class^oll 
of which have their value — in which the reformation ia 
needed, but in the whole relationship of the senior student to 
the hospital. During the first two years, he is thoroughly at 
home in the laboratories, domiciled, we may say, with his 
place in each one, to which he can go and work quietly under 
a tutor's direction and guidance. To parallel this condition 
in the tlitrd and fourth years certain reforms are necessary. 
First, in the conception of bow the art of medicine and 
mrgery can be taught. My firm conviction is that we should 
start the third year student at once on his road ol lilc. 
Ask any physician of twen^ years' standing how he has 
become proficient in his art, and he will reply, by constant 
contact with disease ; and he will add that the medicine ha 
learned in the schools was totally different from the 
medicine he learned at the bedside. The graduate of a 
quarter of a century ago went out with little practical 
knowledge, which increased only as his practice increased. 
Id what may be called the natural method of teaching the 
student begins with the patient, continues with the patient, 
and ends his stodies with the patient, using books and lec- 
toics as tools, a« means to an end. The student starts, to 
Eact, as a ■practitioner, as an observer of disordered machinea, 
with the structore and orderly functions ol which h» is 
perfectly familiar. Teach him how to observe, give him 
plenty of fact« to observe, and the lessons will come oat of 
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Ittie facts themselves. For the ianioi stuidAoX \£k \g«^m^'s^ ^^H 
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and surgery it is a safe rule to have no teaduBg 
without a patient for a text, and the best t«acluog ia tint 
taught by the patient himself. The whole art oE medictiw 
is in observation, as the old motto goes, bat to edooate the 
eye to see, the ear to hear and the finger to leel takes time, 
and to make a beginning, to start a man on the right path, i> 
all that we can do. We expect too much of the atadeot 
and we try to teach him too much. Give him good methodi 
and a proper point of view, and all other things will be 
added, as his experience grows. 

The second, and what ia the moat important reforto, ii 
in the hospital iteelf. In the interests of the medicat 
student, of the profession, and of the public at large we 
must ask from the hospital authorities much gTeat«r fault- 
ties than are at present enjoyed, at least by the students of i 
majority of the medical achoob of this country. The workof 
the third and fourth year should be taken out of the medical 
school entirely and transferred to the hospital, which, aa 
Abernethy remarks, is the proper college for the medical 
student, in his last years at least. An extraordinary 
difficulty here presents itseli While there are iusCitutiofB 
in which the students have all the privileges to be desired, 
there are others in which they are admitt«d by side entrsDces 
to the amphitheatre of the hospital, while from too many the 
students are barred aa hurtful to the best int«resta of tlw 
patients. The work of an institation in which there ia no 
teaching is rarely grst class. There is not that keen interest, 
Qor the thorough study of the cases, nor amid the es^eoeiM 
of the busy life is the hospital physician able to escape 
clinical slovenlJneas unleas he teaches and in turn is tJinglit 
by assistants and students. It is, I think, safe to say thai 
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in a hospital with students m the wards the pfttieots ate 
more carefully looked after, tlieii di&eaaes are more fully 
studied and fewer mistokiM made. The larger questtoD, of 
the extended iisefaliic83 of the hospital in promoting the 
diffusion of medical and surgical knowledge, I cannot here 
consider. 

I envy for our medical students the advantages cnjoyod 
by the nnrses, who live in daily contact with the sick, and 
who have, in this country at least, supplanted the former 
in the aflections of the hospital trustees. 

The objection often raised that patients do not like to 
have students in the wards is entirely fanciful. In my 
experience it is just the reverse. On this point I can claim 
to speak with some authority, having served as a hospital 
physician for more than 25 years, and having taught 
chiefiy in the wards. With the exercise of ordinary dis- 
cretion, and if one is actuated by kindly feelings towards 
tlie patients, there is rarely any difficulty. In the present 
state of medicine it is very difficult to carry on the work 
of A first-class hospital without the help of students. We 
•sk far too much of the resident physicians, whose number 
lias not increased in proportion to the enormous increase 
in the amount of work thrust upon them, and much of the 
loutine work can be perfectly well done by senior students. 

n 

How, practically, con this be carried into effect T Lot 

I OB take the tiiird year students first. A class of 1 00 stodenta 

I nay be divided into ten sec^DS, each of which may be called 

I • oUnicol unit, which should be in charge of one instmotor : 

Let us follow the ootuse of such a unit through tba daTi 
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B HondajTB, Wednesdays, and Fridays at a.m. elemMit- 
f instruction in physical diagnosis. Prom 10 to 12 a.m. 
tctical instruction in the out-patieat department. This 
may consist in part in seeing the cases in a routine way, ia 
receiving instruction how to take histories, and in Itecomtog 
familiar with the ordinary aspect of disease as seen in s 
medical out«linic. At 12 o'clock a senior teacher could meet 
four, or even five, of the units, dealing more systemsticaD; 
with special cases. The entire morning, or, where it it 
customary to have the hospital practice in the afternoon, i 
large part of the afternoon, two or three hours at leasL 
should be spent in the out- patient department. No short ta 
weeks' course, but each clinical unit throughout the seseian 
should as a routine see out-patient practice under skiUed 
direction. Very soon these students are able to take 
histories, have learned how to examine the cases, and the 
out-patient records gradually become of some value. Of 
course all of this means abundance of clinical materitl. 
proper space in the out-patient department for tcAching, 
sufficient apparatus and young men who are able and williif 
to undertake the work. 

On the alternate days, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satnr- 
daya, the clinical unit (which we arc following) is in the 
surgical out-patient department, seeing minor eurgeiy, 
learning how to bandage, to give ether, and helping in aU 
the interesting work of a surgical dispensary. Groups al 
three or four units should be in charge of a demonstrator o( 
morbid anatomy, who would take them to posbnortems, 
the individual men doing the work, and one day in the « 
all the units could attend the morbid anatomy i 
stration of the professor of pathology. 1 take it for g; 
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tt the student has got bo far that he has &iushed hla ^^H 

thological histology in his second year, which is the case ^^| 

the more advanced schools. ^^H 

Other houra of the dav for the third vear could bo da- ^ 



Other hours of the day for the third year could be de- 
voted to the teaching of obstetrics, materia medica, thera- 
peutics, hygiene and clinical microscopy. At the end of 
the session in a well-conducted school the third-year 
student is really a very well-informed fellow. He knors 
the difference between Pott's disease and Pott's fracture ; 
he can readily feel an enlarged spleen, and he knows the 
difierence between Charcot's crystals and Charcot's joint. 

In the fourth year I would still maintain the clinical unit 
of t«n men, whose work would be transferred from the out- 
patient department to the wards. Each man should be 
allowed to serve in the m^ical, and, for as long a period as 
possible, in the surgical wards. He should be assigned 
four or five beds. He has liad experience enough in his 
third y«ar to enable him to take the history of the new 
rases, which would need, of coarse, supervbion or correction 
by the senior house officer or attending physicittn. Under 
the supervision of the bouse physician he does all of the 

nrk connected with his own patients ; analysis of the urine, 
., and takes the daily record as dictated by the attending 
Ihynician. One or two of the clinical onita are taken 
round the wards three or four times in the week by one 
of the teachers for a couple of hours, the cases commented 
upon, the students asked questions and the groujM made 
familiar with the progress of the cases. In this way the 
student gbta a familiaiity n-ith disease, a practical know- 

kledlge of cUnical metbods and a practical knowledge of how 
to treat disease. With equal advantage the same plan 
. 8» 
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can be toUowed in the anrgioal wards and in the obstc 
and gynfecological departments. 

An old method, it is the only mctliod by which mediuM 
and surgery can be tanght properly, a3 it i« the ideatinl 
nutnnet in which the physician is himself taught wheo h» 
gets into practice. The radical refoim needed is in At 
introduction into thia country of the system of cliakil 
clerks and sm^ical dreasera, who should be just as nineb* 
part of the machinery of the wards as the nozsts oi lit 
house physicians. 

There is no scarcity of material ; on the oontoaiy, An 
is abundance. Think of the plethora of patients in ttl 
city, the large majority of whom are never seen, nottoMf 
touched, by a medical student ! Think of the faondndiai 
typhoid fever patieate, the daily course of whose dianatil 
never watched or studied by our pupila I Think how few 
of the hundreds of cases of poeumonia which wiQ sola 
the hospitals during the next three months, will be «■ 
daily, hourly, in the wards by the fourth year men ! And 
yet it is tor this they are in the medical school, jost aa mntk 
as, more indeed, than they are in it to learn the physidogj 
of the liver or the anatomy of the hip-joint. 

But, yon may ask, bow does such a plan work in prw- 
tice ? From a loi^ experience I can answer, sdmirablr ' 
It has been adopted in the Johns Hopkins Medieml SchooL 
of which the hospital, by the terms of the founder's will, it 
an essential part. There is nothing special in our n 
our wards are not any better than those in other I 
hospitals, but a dietinctive feature is that greater prd 
b made for teaching students and perhaps for the i 
of disease. Let me tell you in a few words jnst bow tba 
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i wotk is ooDduotffi<il. The third ^ear studente are taught 
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First, in a STstematic ooune of physical diagooeis con- 

I ducted by Dts. Thayer and Fatoher, the ABSociat« Profesaora 

■ of Medicine, in the rooms adjacent to the out-patient 

r department. In the second halt of the year, after receiving 

instmction in history-taking, the studeuta take notes and 

examine out-patients. 

Secondly, three days in the week at the conclusion of 
the out-patient hoars, the entire class meet* the teacher in 
an adjacent room, and the students are taught how to 
examine and study patients. It is remarkable how many 
interesting cases can be shown in the course of a year in this 
way. Each student who takes a case is expected to report 
upon and " keep track " of it, and is questioned with refer- 
ence to its progress. The opportunity is taken to teach the 
student how to look up questioos in the literature by setting 
subjects upon which to report in connexion with the cases 
they have seen. A class of fifty can be dealt with very 
conveniently in this maimer. 

ThirtUy, the clinical microwxipy class. The clinical 
Uboratory in part of the luMpital equipment. It is in charge 
of a senior assistant, who is one of the resident officers of 
the boapitai. There b room in it for about one hundred 
students on two floors, each man having his own work-table 
and locker and a place in which he can have his own speoi- 
mensandworkatodd hours. The ooutae is a aystematio ooe, 
given throughout Uie session, fromtwohonntotwohcnm and 
a half twice a week, and cuusista of routine instniotion in tike 
methods of examining the blood and woretiona. Uie gastric 
iat«iits, uiioo, etc. This can be made a UMist invalualilo 
837 z 
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oouree, enabling the student to continue the mici 
work whicli he has had in his first and second jeius, i 
familiarizes himself with the iise of a v&hiable t 
which becomes in this way a clinical tool aod not a mere to/. 
The clinical laboratory in the medical school, should le 
connected with the hospital, of which it is an essential put 
Nowadays the microscopical, bacteriological aod (dieinieil 
work of the wards demands skilled lahoor, and tfae hoiM 
physicians as well as the students need the help sad aofo- 
vision of experts in clinical cbenmtry and bacteriology, 
who should form part of the resident stafl of the institntioo. 

Pouiihly, the general medical clinic. One day in Uk 
we^k, in the amphitheatre, a clinic i^ held for the third 
and fourth year students and the more interesting oasts a 
the wards are brought before them. As far as posaiUe m 
present the diseaeos of the seasons, and is the antaiu 
special attention is given to malarial and typhoid krv, 
and later in the winter to pnenmonia. Committees an 
appointed to report on every case of pneumonia and tlM 
complications of typhoid fover. There are no systeniatif 
lectures, but in the physical diagnosis classes ther« are set 
recitations, and in what I call the observation class in lie 
dispensary held three times a week, general statements an 
often made concerning the diseases under coosidentioiL 

Fourth Year Ward FFor*.— The class is divided into three 
groups (one in medicine, one iosurgery.and one inol»t«triet 
and gywnology) which serve as clinical clerks and surdcai 
dressers. In medicine each student baa five or six beds. H« 
takes notes of the new cases as they come in, doea the uriiw 
and blood work and helps the house physician in the gctienl 
care of the patients. From nine to eleven the vioit is m ^ 
838 
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with the clinical olerlu, and Bystematic instruction is gives. 
Th« intereeting caaea are Be«o and new cases are studied, 
and the students questioned with reference to the symptoms 
and nature of the disease and the course of treatment. 
A^liat 1 wish to emphasize is that this method of teaching is 
not a ward-class in which a group of students is taken into 
the ward and a case or two demonstrated ; it is ward-work, 
the studenfa themselves taking their share in the work ol 
the hospital, just as much as the attending physicinn, the 
interne, or the nurse. Moreover, it is not an occasional 
thing- Hid work in medicine for the three months is hia 
major subject and the clinical clerks have from nine to 
twelve for their ward-work, and an hour in the afternoon m 
wliich some special questions are dealt with by the senior 
assistant or by the house physicians. 

The Rentation CUut. — As there are no re^^ular lectures, 
to he certain that all of the subjects in medicine are brought 
before the students in a systematic manner, a recitation 
class is held once a week upon subjects set beforehand. 

The Weddy Clinic in the amphithoAtre, in which the 
clinical clerks take leading parts, as they report upon 
their cases and read the notes of their cases brought before 
the class for consideration. Certain important aspects of 
medicine are constantly kept before this class. Week after 
week the condition of the typhoid fever cases is discussed, 
the more interesting cases shovm, the complications 
STstematically placed npon the board. A pneumonia com- 
mittee deals with all the clinical features of this common 
disease, and a list of the cases is kept on the blackboard, 
and during a session the students have reports upoa fifty 
or aixty cases, a large majority of which an seen to tba 
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clinic by kU of them, while the clinical clerics have in 
wardfi an opportunity of Btodyiog them ci aly. 

The general impreeaion among the students and the ji 
teachers ia that the system has vorked well. There an 
faults, perhaps more than we see, but I am sure they are 
not in the system. Many of the stadenta aie doobUecs 
not well informed theoretically on some subjecto, ti 
personally I have always been opposed to that base and 
most pernicious system of educating them witJi a view to 
examinations, but even the dullest leani how to "^f*™™ 
patients, and get familiar with the changing aspecta of tkt 
important acute diseases. The pupil handles a aoffieient 
number of cases to get a certain measure of technical sldD, 
and there is ever kept before him the idea that he is not ia 
the hospital to leant everything that is known but to lean 
how to study disease and how to t^^at it, or rather, how to 
treat patients. 
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A ttiird change is in reorganization of the medical 
This has been accomplished in the first two years 
extraordinary increase in the laboratory work, which 
necessitated an increase in the teaching foroe, and indeed an 
entirely new conception of how such subjects as phyviolc^, 
pharmacology and pathology should be teu^t. A oorrei- 
ponding reformation is needed in the third and foorth 
years. Control of ample dinicid facilities is aa eoMntitl 
to-day as large, well-endowed laboratories, and the abaencs 
of this causes the clinical to lag behind the scieDtitk; edu- 
cation. 8(>caking for the Department of Medicine, I ebooU 
say that three or four well-equipped medical clinioa id ftf^ 
340 
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to aeventy-five beds each, witb out-patient dopartmentt 
under tfae contiol of the diiecton, are required for a school of 
maximum sue, aay 800 students. Within the next quarter 
of a century the lai^^r univeTsities of this country will 
have their own hospit&la in which the problems of nature 
known aa disease will be studied ^ thoroughly as are those 
of geology or Sanscrit. But even with present conditions 
much may be done. There are hundred* of eameet students, 
thousands of patiente, and scores of well-equipped young 
men willing and anxious to do practical teaching. Too 
often, as you know full well, " the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed ; " tor the bread of the wards they are 
given the stoDes of the lecture-room and amphitheatre, The 
dissociation of student and patient is a legacy of the per- 
nicious system of theoretical teaching from which we have 
escaped in the first and second jrears. 

For the third and fourth year students, the hospital 
is the college ; for the juniors, the out-patient depart- 
ment and the clinics ; fur thu aeniotv, the wardd. They 
should be in the hospital as part of it« equipment, as au 
essential part, without which the work cannot be of the beat. 
They should be in it as the place in which alone they can 
learn the elements of their art and the lessons which will 
be of service to them when in practice for themselves. 
The hospital with students in its dispensaries and wards 
doubles its usefulness in a community. The stimulus of 
their presence neutralizes that clinical apathy certain, 
sooner or later, to beset the man who mokes lonely " rounds " 
with his bouse -physic ion. Better work is done for the pro- 
fession and for thf public ; the practical eduoation of young 
, whocany wilb thwn to all [latta of tlie countr 
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methods, ezteDds eoonnonsly the work of an inBtatntioii, 
and the profeasion ia reomited hy men who have been 
tanght to think and to obeerre for themselves, and who 
become independent praotitionen of the aew school of 
scientific medicine — men whose faith in the possibilitiM 
of their art haa been strengthened, not weakened, bj 4 
knowledge of ita limitations. It is no new method which I 
advocate, bat the old method of Boerhaave, of the elder 
Rutherford of the I^dinborgh school, of the older men of 
this city, and of Boston and of Philadelphia — the men 
who had been pupils of John Hunter and of RntJieriiHd 
and of Saunders. It makes of the hospital a coll^ in 
which, as clinical clerks and surgical dressers, the stodcnts 
slowly learn for themselves, under skilled Erection, the 
phenomena of disease. It is the true method, because it is 
the uatnial one, the only one by which a physician grows 
in clinical wisdom after he begins practice for himself — all 
others are bastard substitutes. 
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Lat lu hold fut the ptofawion of oar hlth wlthoat w w i ng. . . . 
and let ns consider one uiother, to proTok* nato love and to good 
wo^ : not tonaking tiie Miemhling <tf onndvea together, h the 
manner of aome b. 

Enans TO T91 HsBunra, Ch^lar s. 

Hie mnt of taergy is one of the main l o aaoiM why so Emr penaoi 
oontinne to improre in latw yean. Tiiay bare not tiw will, and 
do not know the way. Iliey " never try an experiment " or look 
np ft point of intenat for themMrins i tliey make no BiwrifioM for 
the aake cd knowledge j tbefr minda, Kke their bodka, »t ft ma I mi 
age beoome fixed. Octdna haa beta defined aa "the power cf 
taking pains " ; but hardly any one keepe np his interest in know- 
ledge thronghont a whole Ue. Hie IronUce of a family, tha 
bonneaa of making money, the demanda of « piofreafaju deaboy 
the elaatidty of the mind. Hw wazm tablet of the meoMty, 
which was once capable of receiving "tnw thoogjita and dear 
impnesions," benmiea hard and crowded ; there is no room for 
the accomulationa of a long Hfe {Thtat, 194 ft.). The etndefit, 
as yean advance, rather mskM aa exchange of knowledge than 
addi to bis stone. 

Jowbtt'b /NtrodHOmu to Pialo. 
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Vlakm OD the mom of ita Lundrodtli year. 
All the more reason to honour such occasions as the 
present in an appropriate manner. The tribute of words 
that I gladly bring — and that you may take aa expressing 
the sentiments of your brethren at large — neceasarily 
begina with congratulaticna that your society hoa passed 
into the select group of those that have reached a century 
of existence. But congratulations munt be mingled with 
praise ol the band of noble men who, in W\3, made this 
gathering poasible. It is true they did but follow the lead 
of their ooUeaguea of Litchfield County and their own 
example when, in 1784, the phyaiciaoa of thia county 
organized what is now one of the oldest medical societies 
in the land. In the introduction to the volume of TransaO' 
doM of Ihig SooiHy, published in 1788, the following brief 
atatementa are made as to the objects of the organisation. 



■ OmtMinial ocWbrKtioa of tbs K«i> Haren Medical 
N«w UaTOi. Junuty 6. 1003. 
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which may be tnuBposed frotn the parent to Um 
and which 1 quote in illustnitioQ of the oharacter 
men and as giving in bnef the chief uses of a 
flociety : " This society was formed on the most libera) 
and generous principles, and was designed, first, to lay » 
foundation for Uiat unanimity and fneodahip wLicb ii 
essential to the dignity and usefulneea of the ptofessioii; 
to accomplish which, they resolved, secondly, to tneet 
once in three months ; thirdly, that in all cases where conoael 
is requisite they will assist each other without reserve; 
fourthly, that all reputable practitioners in the coanby, 
who have been in the practice for one year or more, may 
be admitted members ; fifthly, that they will commimicate 
their observations oq the air, seasons and climate, with 
such discoveries as they may make in phy^c, aoigeiy, 
botany or chemistry, and deliver faithful histories o( the 
various diseases incident to the uihahitantfl of this coaatiy, 
with the mode of treatment and event in stnguUi cum ; 
sixthly, to open a correspondence with the medical aodetieB 
in the neighbouring states and in Europe, for which purpose 
they have a standing committee of correapondejice ; 
seventhly, to appoint a committee for the purpose of 
examining candidates for the profession, aod to ^vs 
certificates to the deserving." Chained conditiona haw 
changed some of these objects, but in the muatheyhgU 
good to-day. 

Some of the paragraphs have suggested to me the sabject 
of my address — the educational value of the medio] 
society. There are many problems and difficultiea in the 
education of a medical student, but they ate not roore 
difficult than the question of the coatinaoos educAttoooI 
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tbe geaeral practitioner. Over the one we have some 
control, over the other, none. The miiversity and the 
Btate board make it certain that the one has a minimum, 
at least, of professional knowledge, but who con be certain 
of the state of that knowledge of the other in five or ten 
years from the date of hia graduation ? The specialist 
may be tniated to take care of himB^lf — the conditions 
of his existence demand that he shall be abreast of the 
times ; but the family doctor, the private in our great 
army, the essential factor in the battle, should be carefully 
nurtured by the schools and carefully guarded by the 
public. Humanly speaking, with him ore the iasuea of 
life and death, since upon him falls the greviuus responsi- 
bility in those terrible emergencies which bring darkness 
and despair to so many households. No class of men 
needs to call to mind more oft«n the wise comment of 
Plato that education is a life-long busiuees. The diDicuttiea 
are partly adherent to the subject, partly have to do with 
the individual and hia weakness. The problems of disease 
are more complicated and difficult than any others with 
which the trained mind has to grapple ; the conditions 
in any given case may be unlike those in any other ; each 
case, indeed, may have its own problem. Law, constantly 
looking back, lias its forms and procedures, ita precedent* 
and practioea. Oncv grasped, the certainties of divinity 
make its study a delight and its practice a pastime ; bat 
wbo con tell of the oooertsintiea of medicine as on art 1 
The Bcienoe on which it is baaed is accurate and defiolts 
enough ; tiie physics of a man's circulation ore the phyaua 
of the waterworks of the town in which he lives, but oooe 
out of gear, you cannot apply the same rules for Uw 
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and aa no two (acos ate the same, so no two bodiea are al 
and DO two Ludividoala react alike aod behAve aUke n 
the abnormal cooditioos wliich we know aa diseaae. This » 
the fundamental difficulty in the edncation of the phyaiciai), 
and one which he may never graap, oi he takes tt ao teoderiT 
that it hurts instead of boldly accepting the anom of 
Bishop Butler, more true of medicine than of any otln 
profession : " Probability is the guide of life." Sorroonded 
by people who demand certainty, and not phila*opbr 
enough to agree with Locke that " ProbahQity wyy ten 
the deject oj out fmowieili/e and guides us whtn that fait 
and is alwayi conversant about things of which los hate M 
certairUy," the practitioner too often gets into a habit ei 
mind which resents the thought that opinion, not full 
knowledge, must be his stay and prop. There ia no dii- 
credit, though there is at times much discomfort, in Uiia 
everlasting perhaps with which we have to preface bo mncb 
connected with the practice of our art. It ia, aa I nid. 
inherent in the subject. Take in illustration ao expetieaoc 
of last week. I saw a patient with Dr. Bolgiano wbo 
presented marked pulsation to the left ol the steniBiD b 
the second, third and fourth interspaces, viable even befop) 
the night-dress was removed, a palpable impulse over the 
area of pulsation, flatness on percussion, aceentnaled 
heart sounds and a soft Byetolic bruit. When to tbia WCR 
added paralysis of the left recurrent laryngeal nem, 
smallnesa of tlie radial pulse on the left side, attd tracheal 
tagging, there is not one of you who would not main, 
oodei such circumBtanoea, the diagnosis of aneoiisDi oi the 
a<ffta. Few of us, indeed, would pat in the ftrhofi, oc 
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think of it aa a probability with such a combination of 
physical signs, and yet the associate conditions which had 
been present — a small primary tumour of the left lobe of 
the thyroid, with secoodary nodules in the lymph glands 
of the neck and involvement of the mediastiuiun and 
metastases in the brain with optic neuritis — ^left no question 
that the tumour causing the remadcable intrathoracic com- 
bination was not ancuristnal but malignant. Listen to the 
appropriatecommentoftheFatherof Medicine, who twenty- 
eve ccnturieti ago liiid not only grasped the fundamental 
conception of our art as one based on observation, but bad 
laboured also through s long life to give to the profession 
which he loved the saving health of science — listen, I say, 
to the words of hie famous aphorism : " Experienee it 
faUaeunu and juApnent difficult ! '' 

But th<^t more serious problem relates to the education of 
the practitioner after he has left the schools. The founda- 
tion may not have been laid upon wliich to erect an intel- 
lectual structure, and too oft«n the man starts with a total 
misconception of the prolonged Btjuj;glc neccsaarylo keep 
the education he has, to say nothing of bettering the 
instniotioQ of the schools. As the practice of medJcma 
is Dot a busiueas and can never be one,' the education of 

< In ev«i7 age lb«re havn boon ESijubt na&s t^ give up in daqwlf 
»X tlia {ircigreM of oununerQUiiam \a UiB prafaasicm. Ottrtb U3FS 
la 1009 (IN«p«nMrir)— 

How tiokeniiii; Phyakk hsags bcr peiuivo bead 
hoi wtiAt wiu (iDoi B Sooom, Dow'a a TndsL 
Of nudinino, muiy vrr- nt the i>[riiiion expnaiod \>y ooo ol Akeo- 
tlicputADbi ul Turn's Ooffoo Houw, tliat iho anoienta cn- 
trnd ti) mAku it a •oionoa Mad faStai, and tho tootiema to 
It > Iracle luid have ■ucc«odwl. To-day the ety la luuder 
nWt and in trulh tbern am gniun^ for bkna i Uik db (h» 
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tte heart — the moral side of the man — must keep pad 
the education of the head- Our fellow creatures t 
be dealt with as man deals in com and coal ; " the humt 
heart by which we live " must control our profession 
relations. After all, the personal equation has most 
do with success or failure in medicine, and in the trii 
of life the fire which strengthens and tempera the mel 
of one may soften and ruin another. In hia philosop' 
of life the young doctor will find Rabbi Ben Ezra * a beU 
guide, with his stimulating 



Then, welcome each rebufF 

That turnB earth's emooUmMS rough. 

Baoh Hting that bids nor sit nor stand but go I 

than Omar, whose fatalism, so seductive in Fitzg 
verses, leaves little scope for human eSort. 

For better or worse, there are few occapations of « 
satisfying character than the practice of medicine, 
man can but once get orierUtrt and bring to it the philoD 
of honest work, the philosophy which iuaiata tl 
are here, not to get all we can out of the life abofl 
but to see how much we can add to it. Tho discdl 
and gmmblings which one hears have their source i| 
man more often than in liis environment. In the 
of the material in which we labour and of whid 



other hand, we can say to those Elijahs iJiat there are 
than 7.000 left who have not bowed the knee to this Baal, b« 
practise caufe casU et •probe. 

■ See Browning's poem. A good Uttle edition hac 
issued (with an introduction by William Adams Slade), w 
commoad to young graduates. 
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the way, we are partakers, there is much that could 
be improved, but, aa Mrs. Peyser remarks, we must 
ac^pt men as the Lord made tbem, and not expect too 
much. But let me say this of the public : it is rarely 
respoueible for the failures in the profeesion. Occasionally 
a man of superlative merit is neglected, but it is because 
he lacks that most essential gift, the knowledge how to use 
his gifts. The failure in 99 per cent, of the coses is in the man 
himself ; he has not started right, the poor chap has not 
had the choice of his parents, or his edocatton has been 
faulty, tir he has fallen away to the worship of strange gods, 
Baal or Aahtoreth, or worse still, Bacchus. But after all 
the killing vice of the young doctor is intellectual lazineaa. 
He may have worked hard at college, bat the years of 
probation have been his ruin. Without specific subjects 
upon which to work, he gets the newspaper or tho novel 
habit, and fritters hia energies upon useless literature. 
There is no greater test of a man's strength than to make 
him mark time in the " stand and wait " years. Habita 
of systematic reading are rare, and are becoming mora 
rare, and five or ten years from hia license, as practice 
begins to grow, may find the young doctor knowing leas 
than he did when he started and without fixed educational 
purpose ill life. 

Now here is where the medical society may step in aud 
prove his salvation. The doctor's poet-graduate education 
comes from patients, from books and jonroals, and from 
•ocieties. which should be supplemented every five or 
six ye*rs by a return to a post-graduat« school to get rid 
of an almost i^c^*itl^bIc elovealiaeea in methods of work. 
Oi bim dud teachers, bis patieaU, I oaoDOt her« apeakj 
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Each case has its lesson — a lesson that ma^ Iw, but I 
always, learnt, for clinical wiadom is not the equivalent 
oi experience. A man who has seen 900 cases of poeomOBia 
may not have the undoiBtandiag of the disease whkh omhi 
with an intelligent study of a score of caaea, bo difimBi 
are knowledge and wiadom, which, as the poet tntly at}!. 
" far from being one have ofttimes no connexioD." Nor 
can I speak of hia books and journals, but on snch an ooet- 
aion as the present it eeema appropriate to say a few wgrii 
on the educalional valtte of Uie medical society. 

The first, and in some respects the meet impottaat, 
function is that mentioned by the wise founden of jvm 
parent society — to lay a foundation for that onit^ ud 
friendship which ie essential to the dignity and osefubM 
of the profession. Unity and friendship ! How we iD 
long for them, but how difficult to attain ! Strife Bttat 
rather to be the very life of the practitioner, whose wacfin 
is incessant against disease and against ignorance aod 
prejudice, and, sad to have to admit, he too often leti Ui 
angry passions rise against his professional brother, tht 
quarrels of doctors make a pretty chapter in the hiataiy 
of medicine. Each generation seems to have had its om- 
The Coans and the Cnidians, the Arabians and the Galcnisti. 
the humoralists and the aolidists, the Bninonlaos and tin 
Broussaisiaus, the homcepaths and the teguUn, haTO, in 
different centuries, rent the robe of .XscnlapitU. Bnt tbw 
lai^er quarrels are becoming less and less intense, and m 
the last century no new one of moment sprang up, wliBt 
it is easy to predict that in the present century, vim 
science has fully leavened the dough of faomcopathy, ^ 
great breach of our day will be healed- But in too manj 
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towns and smaller communitiee miserable factions prevails, 
and bickerings and jealousies mar the dignity and useful- 
neae of the profession. So far as my observation goes, 
the fault lies with the older men. The young fellow, if 
handled aright and made to feel that be is welcomed and 
not regarded as an intruder to be shunned, is only too 
ready to hold out the hand of fellowship. The society 
comes in here as professional cement. The meetings in a 
friendly social way lead to a free and open discussion of 
differences in a spirit that refuses to recognize difierenccs 
of opinbn on the non-essentials of life as a cause of pet- 
sonal animosity or ill-feeling. An attitude of mind habi' 
toally friendly, more particularly to the young man, ev«n 
though you tce\ him to be the David to whom your king- 
<lom may fall, a little of the old-fashioned courtesy which 
makes a man shrink from wounding the feelings of a 
brother practitioner — in honour preferring one another ; 
with such a spirit abroad in the society and among its 
older men, there is no room for envy, hatred, malice or 
any uncliuritableneas. It is the confounded tales of patients 
ttut BO often set us by the ears, but if a man makes it a 
ml* never under any circumstances to believe a story told 
by a patient to the detriment uf a fellow-practitioner 
— even if ho knows it to be true ! — though the measure b« 
metes may not be measured to him again, he will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has closed the ears ol bit 
soul to ninety-uiue lies, and to have missed the hundredth 
truth will not hurt lum. Most of the quarreb of doctors 
are about non-eaaenti&l, miserable trifles and annoyancas 
— the pin pricks of practice — which would sometimet try 
of J ob, but the good-tellowBhtp and 
S6B A 
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mtercouise of the medical society sbotUd todoco UuM to > 

The well-coQclucted medical society should repnsent ■ 
dealing houee, in which every physioao ol the distance 
would receive his intellectual rating, and in which he oodd 
find out his professional assets and liabilities. We doctots 
do not " take stock " often enough, and are very apt to 
carry on oar shelves stale, out-of-dat« goods. The society 
helps to keep a man " up to the times," and onablee him 
to refurnish his mental shop with the latest wares. Rigbtlj 
used, it may bo a touchstone to which he can bring hs 
experiences to the test and save him from falling into the 
rut of a few sequences. It keeps his mind open and recep- 
tive, and counteracts that tendency to premature senibty 
which is apt to overtake a man who lives in s toutiM. 
Upon one oi two specially valuable features of the BocMty 
I may dwell for a moment or two. 

In a city association the demonstration of instnictin 
specimens in morbid anatomy should form a spedal feitan 
nf the work. After all has been done, many cases of great 
obscurity in our daily rounds remain obscure, and as post- 
mortems are few and far between, the private pnu^tuoa 
is at a great disadvantage, since his mistakes in diagaorii 
are less often corrected than aio those of hospital phjrsiaaoa- 
No more instructive work is possible than carcfuDy demon- 
strated specimens illustrating disturbance of function aod 
explanatory of the clinical symptoms. It is hard in tfait 
country to have the student see enough morbid anatomT, 
the aspects of which have such an important bearing opoo 
the mental attitude of the growing doctor. For the aam 
therapeutic credulity, so widespread to-day, and upoD wtiek 
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our mAQufucturing cliemiste wax {at, there is no mot* 
potent antidote th&n the healthy acepticiem bred ol long 
study in the post-mortem room. The new pathology, »o 
fascinating and so time-abaorbing, tends, I tear, to grow 
away from the old morbid anatomy, a training in which 
ia of such incalculable advantage to the physician. It is a 
subject which one must learn in the medical school, but 
the time assigned is rarely sufficient to give the student 
a proper giasp of the subject. The younger men should be 
enoooraged to make the exhibition of specimens part of the 
routine vork of each meeting. Sometliing may be learned 
from the most ordinary case if it is presented with the 
^>ccial object of illustrating the relation of disturbed 
function to altered structure. Of atill greater educational 
value is the clinical side of the society. No meeting should 
be arranged without the presentation of patients, par- 
ticularly those illustratiDg rare and unnsual forma of 
disease. Many diseases of the skiji and of the joints, a 
host of nervous affectioas, and many of the more remark- 
able of general maladies, as myxcedema, cretinism, achon- 
droplaua, etc., arc seen so rarely and yet are 90 distinctive, 
requiring only to be seen to be recognized, that it is in- 
cumbent upon members to use the society to show such 
cases. A clinical evening devoted to these rarer aSections 
ia of very great help in difiasing valuable knowledge. 

(The importance of a clinical demonstration was never better 
illustrated than at the Interuational Congress in London 
in ISSI, when Dr. Ord and others presented one morning 
at the Clinical Museum a group of caaea of royxccdenta. 
There were men from all parts of the world, aod the 
geneisl recognition of the disaa«e outaids of EngUnd d»k» 
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from that meetlDg. The phyBiognomy ol diaeMe ia Ii 
slowly, and yet there are a great many affections wbidl' 
be recognized, eometimes at a glance, more often by 
inspection, without any history. The society shonM be ■ 
school in which the scholars teach each other, and then 
is no better way than by the demonstration of the more 
unusual oases that happen to fall in your way. I hire 
gone over my history cards of private patients brought et 
sent to me by laat^year physicians, in which the dioeaM 
was not diagnosed though recogmzabte dc puu. Oont, 
pseudo-hyperttophic muscular paralysis, hysterical lordoaiB. 
spondyhtis deformans, preataxic tabes (myosia, ptMii, 
etc.), Graves' disease, Parkinson's disease, aoorezis 
nervosa, Raynaud's disease, pernicious anaemia, spwtie 
diplegia, spastic hemiplegia and cyanosis of chronic emphy- 
sema were on the list. Some of these are tare diseana, 
but at an active society in the courae of a few ytaa tvaj 
one of them could be demonstrated. 

The presentation of the hiatoriea of cases may be mads 
very instinctive, but this is often a cause of much we&nsM* 
and disBatisfaction. A brief oral statement of the specitl 
features of a case is much to be preferred to a long, writta 
account. The protocol or daily record of a long case ahoold 
never be given in full. The salient points should be brooglit 
out, particularly the relation the case bears to the icoown 
features of the disease and to diagnosis and 
The volume of the Transactions of the New Baven 
Medical Soci^tj, 1788, contains many admirably 
cases. I select one for special comment, 
as 1 know, the Grst case on record of a most rei 
disease, to which much attention tias boon paid of Iste— 
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the hjpeTtrophic stenosis of the pylorus in children (sea 
lull (liscuBsioti in the Lancet ot December 20, 1902). Dr; 
Hezekiah Beardsley reports & Cote of Schirrhua of (Ac 
Pylorus of an Infant. Every feature of the disease as we 
know it now ia noted — the constant piiking, the leanness, 
the wizened, old look of the child ate well described, and 
the diagnosis was made four months before death I The 
post-mortem showed a dilated and h3rpertrophied stomach 
and " the pylorus was invested with a hard, compact 
substance or acbirrosity which so completely obstructed 
the passage into the duodenum, as to admit with the greatest 
difficulty the finest Quid." If other men bad been as 
accurate and careful as Dr. Beardaley, and if other societies 
had followed the good example set bo early by the New 
Haven County Medical Association, not only would this 
rare disease have been rect^uized, but by the accumulation 
of accurate observations many another disease would have 
yielded its secret. But it illustrates the old story — there 
is no more difficult art to acquire than the art of observation, 
and for some men it is quite as difficult to record an 
observation in brief and plain language. 

In no way c*n a society better help in the education of 
ita members than in m^taining for them a good library, 
and 1 am glad to know that this is one of yoiir functions. 
It is most gratifying to note the growing interest in this 
work in all parts of the country. In the last number of 
the Butletin of the Association of Modical Librarians there 
is a list of twenty-6ve societies with medical Ubraiies, 
An attractive reading-room, with tbe important weekly 
jonmalsj and with shelves stocked with the new books In 
difloeat d^iartDuat*, beoomot an xfaioatioMi centre 
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in which the young man can keep ap bis tr&bung a 
vhich the older practitioner can go for advioe when Iw ii 
in despair and for reassurance when ho ia in doubt. The 
seU-sacrifice necessary to establish and maintain loeh a 
library does good to the men who take part in it ; bsnnooT 
is promoted, and, in the words of your fathers, the dtgmty 
and usefulness of the profession are matatained.' 

Why is it that a large majority of all practitJoneM «i« 
not members of a medical society T Dr. Simmons eetimatei 
that there are 77,000 physicians in the United States who 
do not belong to any medical society whatever [ la part 
this is due to apathy of the officers and failure to prea«ot 
an attractive programme, but more often the £iult ia in tW 
men. Perhaps given over wholly to comjnerdalum a 
doctor feels it a waste of time to join a society, aod so it 
b if he is in the profession only for the money he eta get 
ont of patients without regard to the sacred obUgatJos 
to put himself in the best possible position to do the bwl 
that is known for them. More frequently, I feu, tbt 
'' dollar-doctor " is a regular frequenter of the aocietr. 
knowing full well how suicidal in the long ran is isoUtiaa 
from the general body of the profession. The man who 
knows it all and gets nothing from the society renuDdi 
one of that little dried-up miniature of humanity, the pre- 
maturely senile infant, whose tabetic marasmtu has adiied 
old age to infancy. Why should he go to the society and 
hear Dr. Jones on the gastric retattona of aeoiaskheina 
when he can get it all so much better in the wotka of 
Einhom or Ewald ? He is weary of t 
and there are no new pelvic viscera for c 
It ia a waste of time, he saya, and be feels better at bone. 
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^Hand perhaps that is th« beat place for a man who has 
^f reached ttiia stage ot iiitellectual stagnation. 
■ Greater sympathy most be felt for the man who haa 

started all right and has worked hard at the societies, 
but OS the rolling years have brought ever- increasing 
demands on his time, the evening hours find him worn 
out yet not able to rest, much less to snatch a little diver- 
sion or instruction in the company of his fellows whom he 
lovea so well. Of all men in the profession the forty- 
viait-a-day man is the most to be pitied. Not always an 
automaton, he may aometimea by economy of worda and 
extraordinary energy do his work well, but too often he 
is the one above all others who needs the refreshment of 
mind and recreation that is to be had in a well-conducted 
fooi^ty. Too often he is lost beyond all recall, and. like 
Ephraim joined to his idols, we may leave liim alone. 
Many good men are ruined by soccese in practice, and n««d ^ 
to pray the prayer of tb4^ Litany against the evils of 
proaperity. It is only too trti», ar^ou know well, that a 
moat auocesHful — as the term goes — doctor may practise 
with a clinical slovenlineea that makes it impoasible for 
that kind old friend. Dame Nature, to cover his mistakes. 
A wel]-conduct«d society may be of the greatest help in 
stimulating the practitiooer to keep up habita of scientific 
study. It seems a shooldog thing to say, but you all know 
it to be a fact that many, very many men ta large proctioe 
never um a stethoscope, and aa tor a microscope, they have 
long forgotten what a leucocyte or a tube cast looks like. 
This in some cases may be fortunate, aa imperfect or half 
knowledge might only lead to mistakes, bat the sMret ot 
thiftHelect of nwaos of incalculable help id tha fact tliat 
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he haa not attained the full and enduring knowledge w) 
should have been given to him in the medical sdi 
It is astonishing with how little outside aid a large pia( 
may be conducted, but it is not astonishing that 
cruel and unpardonable mistakes are made. At yrt 
door so often lies the responsibility for death in 
empyema but at that of the busy doctor, who has not tJ 
to make routine examinations, or who is " so driven 
the urine of his scarlet lever or puerperal patients ilJ 
examined until the storm lias broken 1 

But I bear it sometimes said you cannot expect the 
practitioner, particularly in country districts, to i 
microecope and stethoscope — these are refinement* 
diagnoais. They are not ! They are the essential 
which can be used and should be used by every intellif 
practitioner. In our miserable, antiquated system 
teaching we send our graduates out wholly unpre] 
to make a rational diagnosis, but a man who is in ct 
— and, thank heaven ! moat of the young men to< 
iu the profession are in earnest — can supply the di 
in his education by careful study of his cases, and 
supplement the deficiency by a post-graduate 
A room fitted as a small laboratory, with the nei 
chemicals and a microscope, will prove a better invest 
in the long run than a static machine or a new-faD| 
air-pressure spray apparatus. 

It is not in the local society only that a man can . 
encouragement in his day's work and a betterment 
mind and methods. Every practitioner should fed 
pride in belonging to his state society, and should a1 
the meetings whenever possible, and gradually learn 
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know hia colleagues, and here let me direct your attention 
to an important movemi^nt on the part of the American 
Medical AsBooiation, which liaa for its object the oi;gaiiiza- 
tton of the profession tiiroughout the entire country. 
ThiA can be accompliabed only by a uniformity in the 
organization of the state societiee, and by making the 
county society the unit through which membera are ad- 
mitted to the state and national bodies. Those of you 
interested will find very instructive information on this 
subject in the Journai of the association in a series of papers 
by Dr. Simmons, the editor, which have been reprinted 
in pampldet form. As now managed, with active sections 
conducted by good men from all parts of the country, the 
meeting of the National Association is io itself a sort of 
brief post-graduate course. Those of you at the receptive 
•ge who attended the Saratoga meeting last June must have 
been impressed with the educational value of such a 
gathering. The Annual Museum was itself an important 
education in certain linea, and the papers and discuBsiona 
in the various sections were of the greatest possible value. 
But I need say no more to this audienoe on the aubject 
of medical societies ; you of New England have not " for- 
saken the gathering of yourselves tc^ether aa the maRner 
of some is," but have been an example to the whole country. 
In the dedication of his Boty War, Thomas FuUei haa 
some very happy and obaracteristic remarks on the boondeo 
duty of a man to better his heritage of birth or fortune, 
and what the father found glaas and made crystal, he urgei 
the son to Gnd crystal and make pearl. Tour heritage 
has been most exceptioual, and, I believe, from all that 
I know of the profession in this city and State, that could 
I 861 
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7001 fathers r«tiim they would ea; 
yon had made pearl. One cannot n 
by Bronson, or as sketched by yon 
my colleague, Dr. Welch, without 
for their lofty ideals, their ateadf 
and for their faith in the profess 
The times have changed, scondition 1 
and are altering rapidly, but when s 
us back to your origin in simpler d 
that the ideals which inspired thi 
ideals which are ever old, y^t alwa 
we can truly say in Kipling's words 

llie men bulk big on the old trail, our 

They'ra Ood's own guides on the Lodj 

aXwy new. 
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K any one ia desirous of o&nying out in detail lite Plat 
education of &fter-liIo. some Bucb couaoeb oa the foliowiog iomj 
be ofierad U> bim : That be atuJI choose the brajiob of kntnrlfldga 
to which bis ovn mind most distinctly inclines, and in which bs 
takM the greatest delight, either one which seems to oounect with 
bis own daily employment, or, perhaps. furoiBliM the gn-AtcM 
contrast to it. He may study from the speciilaMve side the pro- 
(easioD or buainees in which he is pmotically engaged. He may 
make Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Plato, Bacon the frieods and 
oompaniona of his life. He may find opportnnitica of hearing 
the living voice of a great teacher. Ho may ecleot for inquiij 
some point of history, or some unexplained ptaenamenon o 
An hour a day passed in such seieDttfio or litorary pui«uittl 
furnish as many facts as the memory can retain, and will givsfl 
"a pleasure not to be repented of" (ftrntnu. 69 Vt). 
him beware of being the stave of crotchets, or of running ■ 
Will o' the Wisp in his ^oraace, or In his vanity of a 
to hioMetf the gifts of a poet, or aasuming (he air of a philoa 
He should know the limits of bis own powers. Better t 
the mind by slow addittoiw, to creep on quietly from one tl 
to another, to gain insensibly new powers and now iiit«r«at« In 
knowledge, than to form vast schemes whioh are never deatinad 
to be lealited. 

Jowsrr, /ntrodNdu»H fe> PLio. 

Contend, my soul, for momenta and (or bourv ; 
Each is wiUi aervioe pregnant, each rwdaimed 
Is like a Kingdom oonqnered. wher« to rfugn. 

RoBEBT Lons STXVUrsO!!. 

In the ease of our habit* we ar« only maatets of tb« 
their growth by gradual stogea being imperaeptiblB, like Uh 
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BEFORE proce«ding to the pleasing duty o( addiee 
the undergraduates, as a native of this ptovinoe and 
as an old student ol this school, 1 mufit say a fen words on 
the momentous chaiigea inauguiated with this session, the 
most important, perhaps, which have taken place in the 
liistory of the piofeesion in Ontario. The splendid labora* 
toriee which we aaw opened this afternoon, a witness to the 
appreciation by the aathoiitica of the neods of science in 
medicine, makes poasiblo the highest standards of educa- 
tion in the nuhjoctB ujion which our Art is based. They 
may do more. A liberal policy, with a due regard to the 
truth that tlic greatness of a achooi lies in brains not bricks, 
should build up a great scientific centre which will bring 
renown to this city and to our country. The men in charge 
of the department are of the right stamp. Seo to it that 
you tivat them in the right way by giving skilled assistance 
enough to ensure that the vitality of men who could work 
for the world is not sapped by the routine of teaching. One 
regret will, I know, be in the minds of many of my younger 
hearers. The removal of (he department of anatomy and 
> Unimiitjr of Tonmle. 1003. 
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pb]nnok)gy irom the biological laboratoiy of the nnivt 
breaks a connexioQ wliich has had an importaat iaflaeD 
on medicine in this city. To Professor Ramsay Wright 
doe mach of the inepiiation which has made possible 
fine new laboratories. For years he has encooi 
every way the cultivation of the scientifio branches o 
cine and has unselfishly devoted much time to promotj 
the beat interests of the Medical Faculty. A»d in pasej 
let me pay a tribute to the ability and real with whidk 
A, B. Macallum has won for hamselt a world-wide rcpati 
by intricate studies which have carried the name o£ 
University to every nook and comer of the globe whaB 
science of physiology is cultivated. How much y<nt 
to him in connexion with the new builtUngs I need sol 
mention in this audience. 

But the other event which wc celebrate is of much gf 
importancoi When the money is forthcoming it is an 
matter to join stone to Btone in a stately edifice, bukl 
hard to find tbo market in which to buy the precious oei 
which can imite into an harmonious body the professdl 
medicine of two rival medical schools in the same city. % 
this has been accomplished so satisfactorily is a tiiball 
the good sense of the leaders of the two faculties, andl 
of their recognition of the needs of the profession in th»| 
vince. Is it too much to look forward to the absorptn 
affiliation of the Kingston and London schools i 
Provincial University ? The day has passed i 
small school without full endowment can live a life t 
ficial to the students, to the profession or to the publjt 
know well of the sacrifice of time and money which 13 fi 
made by the teachers of those schools ; and they v 
866 
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miffUDderatand my motiv«fl when 1 urge tb«m to commit 
■uioide, at leaat ao far as to change their organizationa into 
clinical schools in afiiliation with the central university, ai 
part, perhaps, of a widespread affiliation o( the hospitals of 
the province. A school of the first rank in the world, such 
as this must become, should have ample clinical faculties 
under its own control. It is as much a necessity that the 
professors of medicine and surgery, etc., should have large 
hospital services under their control throughont the year, 
as it is that professors of pathology and physiology should 
have laboratories such as those in which we here meet. It 
should be an easy matter to arrange between the provincial 
authorities and the trustees of the Toronto Gkoeral Hospital 
to replace the present antiquated system of multiple small 
services by modem well-equipped clinics — three in medicine 
and three in surgery to begin with^ The increased effi- 
cienoy of the service would be a Bubstantial ^iij ;?ro jw, but 
then would have to be a self-denying ordinance on the part 
of many of the attending physicians. With the large num- 
ber of studenta In the combined school no one hospital can 
furnish in practical medicine, surgery and the specialties a 
training in the art an equivalent of that which the student 
will have in the science in the new laboratories. An afBlia- 
lion should be sought with every other hospitftl in the city 
Mid proraioe of fifty beds and over, in each of which two 
or three «xtra-mural teachers could be recognized, who 
woold receive for three or more months a number of stu- 
dents proportionate to the beds in the hospital. I need 
not mention names. We all know men in Ottawa, E 
Rion. London, Hamilton, Quelph and Ohatliam, who c 
take ohavge of nuall gionpa of the aeoior atndaoliudfl 
M7 
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ol them good practical doctors, I merely thr 
suggeetion. There are difficulties in the way ; bn| 
anTthing worth struggling for in this life which ^ 
biifltle with them ? 

Students ol Medicine : May this day to t 
as it was to me when I entered this school thirty-C 
ago, the beginning of a happy life in a happy callioi 
one of yon has come here with such a feeling of reliq) 
which 1 experienced at an escape from conic aeodj 
ioganthms and from Hooker and Peaison. The d 
became clothed with interest, and I felt that I hdj 
got to work. Of the greater advantages with in| 
start I shall not speak. Why waste my words on 1^ 
cannot understand. To those of us only who ta4( 
studied in the dingy old building which stood neat 
it given to feel the full change which the yeat 
wrought, a change which my old teachers, whom I| 
to-day — Dr. Richardson, Dr. Ogden, Dr. ThorbumI 
Oldright — must find hard to realize. One looks d 
vun for some accustomed object on which to restd 
in its backward glance — all, all are gone, the oldl 
places. Even the landscape has altered, and the I 
loneliness and regret, the sort of homesickness onej 
ences on such occasions, is relieved by a feeling of tq 
ness that at least some of the old familiar faces hU 
spared to see this day. Tu me at least the memory^ 
happy days is a perpetual benediction, and I look h&i 
the two years I spent at this school with the great 
light. There were many things that might have be 
proved — and we can say the same of every medioal: 
of that period — but I seem to have got mndi more d 
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* ilun our distinguiahed philosopher friend, J. B«attie Crosiw,* 
Those picture oE the period seema hard!/ drawn. But after 
all, as Bumeone has remarked, instruction is often the lewt 
part o{ an education, and, as I recall them, our teachen in 
tbeit life and doctrine set forth a true and lively word to the 
great enlightenment of our darkness. They stand out in 
the background ot my memory as a group of men whose in- 
fluence and example were most helpful. In William R. 
Beaumont and Edward Mulberry Hodder, we had before 
us the highest type oF the cultivated English 8u^;eon. In 
Henry H. Wright we saw the incarnation of faithful devo- 
tion to duty — too faithful, wc thought, as we trudged up to 
the eight o'clock lecture in the morning- In W; T. Atkins, 
a practical surgeon of remarkable skill and an ideal teacher 
for the general prnetitioner. How wc wondered and de- 
lighted in the anatomical demonstrations of Dr. Richard- 
flon, whose infective enthusiasm did much to make ana- 
tomy the favourite subject among the students. I had 
the double advantage of attending the last course of Dr.* 
Ogden and the £irst of Dr. Thorburii on materia meilica and 
therapeutics. And Dr. Oldright had just begun his career 
of unselfish devotion to the cause of hygiene: 

To one of my teachers 1 must pay in poaung the tributa 
of filial afleetion. There are men hero to-day who Ewl aa 
I do about Dr. James Bovell— that ho was of those finer 
flpirit«, not uncommon in life, touched to iiiier Issues only 
I a euitablo onvironment. Would the Paul of evolution 
ttve been Thomas Iloniy Huxley had the Senate elected 
e young naturalist tv a chair in tlus university in ISSl T 
oly men of a certaiit metal rise superior to tlieir sunound- 
I, and while Dr. Bovell had that aU-importuit oombina- 
e^?!) Alt 
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tioa o! boandless ambition with eoergy and ti 
had that fatal fault of diSuseQeee, in which evea 
strangled. With a quadrilateral mind, which he 
ning Uke a teetotum, one side was never kept 
foi long at a time. Caught in a storm which 
scientific world with the publication of the Origin 
instead of sailing before the wind, even were it ij 
poles, he put about and sought a harbour of rehgi 
ing a work on Natural Theology, which y^ou will Sn 
shelves of second-band book shops in a company i 
epectable at least by the presence of Paley. Bl 
omnivorous reader and transmutor, he could U 
santly, even at times transccndentally, upon an) 
the science of the day, from protoplasm to evoluti 
he lacked y)ncentration and that scientific accurM 
only oomes with a long training (sometimes, indofl 
comes,) and which is the ballast of the boat. Bafe 
of his mind was devotional, and early swept into { 
tacian movement, he became an advanced Chunl 
good Anglican Catholic. As he chaffingly remai! 
day to his friend, the Rev. Mr. Darling, he was 
waterman in Pii^tim's Progress, rowing one way | 
Rome, but looking .dtdfastty in the other dired 
wards Lambeth. His Sujk to the Altar and hi&ij 
on tJte Adeem attest the eainestness of his con^ 
and later in life, following the example of ] 
he took orders and became another illustration 
Cotton Mather calls the angelic conjunction of 
with divinity. Then, how well I recall the keen 
which he would engage in metaphysical disci 
the ardour with which he studied Kant, Hamilton, 
370 
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llill. At tliftt day, to the Rev. Prof. Bevan vns mtnuttd 
the rare privilege of directing the minds o( the thinking 
youths at the Piovincial Univenity into proper philoeo- 
shical channela. It was rumoured that the hungry ehoep 
loolced up and were not fed- I thought so at least, for cer- 
tain of them, led by T. Wesley HillB, came over daily after 
Di. BovcU's four o'clock lecture to reason high and loog 
vithhim ^^^^ 

On PriiTidoow, FomknovledgB, Will and Fat«. 

Fixe lie, Proowill, Foruknowirdgo atMoluUt. 

Yet with&i, */ . main business in life was as a physician, 
much sought aft«r for his slcill in diagnosis, and much be- 
loved for his loving heart. Ue bad been brought up in the 
very best practical schools. A pupil of Bright and of Ad- 
in, a waiui personal friend of Stokes and of Gravea, hs 
Daintoined loyally the traditions of Qny's, and taught as 
to reveienc« bis great masters. As a teacher he had gra-iped 
the fundamental truth announced by John Hunter of the 
UDity of phyaiological and pathological processes, and, as 
became tlie occupant of the chair of the Institutes of Medi- 
he would discourse on patholc^ical processes in lec- 
toies on physiology, and illustrate the physiology of 
in lectures on the pathology of tumours to the 
lent of the students. When in September, 1870, 
to me tbat he did not intend to return from the 
I felt that I had lost a father and a friend ; bat 
Robert Palmer Howard, of Montreal, I found a noble 
•t«p-father, and to these two men, and to my first teaoher, 
tbe R«T, W. A. Johnson, of Westwi, I owe my aocoess in 
■ueoeas meooa getting what you wont and baing 
with it. 
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Of the value of an intivductory lecture I am oi 
gether certain. 1 do not remember to have derive 
enduring benefit from the many tliat 1 have been 
apOD to hear, or from the not a few that I have inSj 
my day. On the whole, I am in favour of abolisU 
old custom, but as this is a very special occasici 
Bpeciai addresses, I consider myself most happy i 
been selected for this part of the programme. To d 
ence at large I fear that what I have to say will appa 
and commonplace, but bear with me, since, indeed, \ 
of you bow good soever the word, the season i<> long 
which it could be spoken to your edification. As 1 
torn face to face the most striking single peculiari^ 
extraordinary diversity that exists among you. J 
that you ate men and white, you are unlike in yoi 
tures, very unlike in your minds and in your mentall 
iog, and youi teachers will mourn the singular inecpi 
in your capaciti^J And so it is sad t« think will H 
careers ; for one success, for another failure ; one w^ 
the primrose path to the great bonfire, another the it 
and narrow way to renown ; some of the best of you | 
stricken early on the road, and will join that noble b 
youthful martyrs who loved not their Uvea to the ij 
others, perhaps the most brilliant among you, like i 
friend and comrade, Dick Zimmerman (how he woutj 
rejoiced to see this day !], the Fates will overtake and 
to destruction just as success seems assured; WU 
iniquity of oblivion has blindly scattered her poppj 
OB, BODw of you will be the trusted counsellors of thii 
872 . 
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inimity, and the heads of departmenta of thia Facul^ ; 
vhile for the large tiiajonty of you, let ua hope, a 
reserved the liappicst and most useful lot given to man 
— to become vigorous, whole-souled, intelligent, general 
practitioners. 

It seems a bounden duty on such an occasion to be honest 
and frank, so I propose to t«U you the secret of life aa I have 
seen the game played, and aa I have tried to play it myself. 
Tou remember iti one of the Jungle Stories that when 
Howgli wished to be avenged on the villagers he could only 
get the help of Hathi and his sons by sending them the 
master-word. This I propose to give you m the hope, yes, 
in the full assurance, that some of you at least will lay hold 
opon it to your profit. Though a little one, the ma<ter- 
vord looms large in meaning. It is the open sesame to 
every portal, the great equalizer in the world, the true philo- 
sopher's atone, which transmutes all the base metal of hu- 
manity into gold. The stupid man among you it will make 
bright, the bright man brilltant, and the brilliant student 
steady. With the magic word in your heart all things are 
possible, and without it all study is vanity and vexation. 
The miracles of life are with it ; the blind see by touch, the 
deaf hear with eyes, the dumb speak with fingers. To the 
youth it brings hope, to the middte-aged confidence, to the 
aged repose. True balm of hurt minds, in its presence the 
heart of the sorrowful is lightened and consoled. It is di- 
rectly responsible for all advances in medicine daring the 
past twenty-five centuries. Laying hold upon it Hippo- 
orates made observation and science the warp and woof of 
our art. Oolen so read its meaning that fifteen centuriM 

ipped thiuklng. and slept onlil awakeosd by t)u> £k Fa- 
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brica of VeaaliuB, which is the i 
maatei-word. With ite inspiiatio 
pulse to a larger circulation than 
which we feel to-day. Huntar aoi: 
depths, and stands out in our hial 
exemplars of ita virtue. With it \ 
and the waters of progress gushed 
of Pasteur it proved a very taliam 
heaven in medicine and a new eart 
has it been the touchstone of progK 
of success in every-day life. Not i 
beholden to it for his position here, 
you has that honour directly in coi 
it graven on bis heart when he was i 
the master-word is Work, a little < 
fraught with momentous sequeucec 
on the tablets of your beart«, and 
heads. But there is a serious difG 
understand the paramount import 
as part of your organization. Yo 
Tom Sawyer stage with ita pbltosoi 
of whatever a body is obliged to d 
aista of whatever a body is not ol 
A great many hard things may hi 
For naoat of us it means a hard ba 
naturally ; the many prefer idleneai 
labour. Listen to this : " Look at 
fellows for a moment, I beseech y 
Stevenson. " He sows hurry and 
puts B vast deal of activity out to 
large measure of nervous derangei 
374 
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be tbeeots himself entirely from all fellowship, and lives a 
recluse in a garret, with carpet alippeis and a leaden inkpot, 
or he comes among people swiftly and bitterly, in a con- 
traction of liie whole nervous system, to diachai^e some 
temper before he returns to work. 1 do not core how much 
or how well he works, this fellow is an evil feature in otlier 
people's lives.'- These are the sentiments of an over- 
worked, dejected man ; 1st me quote the motto of bis saner 
momenta ; " To travel hopefully is better than to arrive, 
and the true success is in labour." If you wish to learn of 
the miseries of sobolars in order to avoid them, read Part I, 
Section 2, Member 3, Subsection XV, of that immortal 
work, the Anatomy of Melancholy ; but I am here to warn 
you against the^ evils, and to entreat you to form good 
habits in your student days. 

At the outset E^preciat« clearly the aims and objecta 
each one of you should have in view — a knowledge of dia- 
eaae and its cure, and a knowledge of yourself. The one, 
special education, will make you a practitioner of niedi* 
cine ; the other, an inner education, may make you a truly 
good man, four square and without a flaw. The one is ex> 
tiinaic and is largely accomplished by teacher and tutor, 
by t«xt and by tongue ; the other is intrinsic and is the 
mental stUvation to be wrought out by each one for himself. 
The first may be hod without the second ; any one of you 
may become an active practitioner, without ever having 
bad KOM enough to realize that through life you have been 
« fool ; or you may have the second without the fint, and, 
witboat knowing much of the ait, yon may have the en- 
dowments of head and heart that make the little yon do 
poMsM go very Ur in the community. Witii what I bop* 
^^ 875 
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to infect you ia a desire to have a due proportion of' 

So far as your professional education is concerned, 
■hall say may make for each one of you an easy path 
The multiplicity of the Bubjecte to he studied is 
and it is hard fot teacher and student to get a due 
proportion in the work. We are in a transition si 
our methods of teachings, and have not everywht 
away from the idea of the examination as the " be-al 
end-all ; " so that the student has constantly befoi 
eyes the magical letters of the degree he seeks. Ad4 
is well, perhaps, if you will remember that having, 
old phrase, commenced Bachelor of Medicine, y( 
only reached a point from which you can begin a 
process of education. 

So many and varied are the aspeota presented 
theme that I can only lay stress upon a few of the 
eential. The very first step towards success in any 
tion is to become interested in it. Locke put this in 
happy way when he said, give a pupil " a relish of 
ledge " and you put life into his work. And there I 
thing more certun than that you cannot study well i| 
are not interested in your profession. Your preseno^ 
is a warrant that in some way you have become atti4 
to the study of medicine, but the speculative posBibj 
80 warmly cherished at the outlet are apt to cool wn 
contact with the stem realities of the clasfl-room. Hd 
you have already experienced the all-absorbing att 
of the scientific branches, and nowadays the pra 
method of presentation has given a zest which was a 
lacking in the old theoretical teaching. The life haa 
come more serious in consequence, and medical stoj 
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have pat away many of the obildisli tricka with whicli we 
used to keep up theii bad name. Compare the picture of 
the *' sawbones " of 1842, aa given in the recent biography 
of Sir Henry Acl&nd, with the represenUitives to-day, and 
it is evident a great revolution has been effected, and very 
largely by the salutary influences of improved methods of 
education. It is possible now to fill out a day with prac- 
tical work, varied enough to prevent monotony, and so 
arranged that the knowledge is picked out by the student 
himself, and not thrust into him, wiUy-nilly, at the point of 
the tongue. He exercises hla wits and is no longer a paa- 
aivo Strasbourg goose, tied up and stuffed to repletion. 

How can you take the greatest possible advantage of 
your capacities with the least possible stra'm ^ By culti- 
vating system, I say cultivating advisedly, since some of 
you will find the acquisition of systematic habits very hard. 
There are minds congenitally systematic ; others have a 
life-long fight against an inherited tendency to diSusenesa 
and carelessness in work. A few brilliant fellows try to 
dispense with it altogether, but they are a burden to their 
brethren and a aore trial to their intimates. I have heard 
it remarked that order is the badge ot an ordinary mind. 
Bo it may be, bat as practitioners of medicine we have to be 
thankful to get into that useful clasa. Let me entreat 
those of you who are here for the first time to Uy to heart 
what I say on this matter. Forget all else, but take away 
this counsel of a man who Iiaa had to fight a liard battle, 
end not always a successful one, for tlio little order he haa 
had in his life : take away with you a profound conviction 
of the value of system in your work. I appeal to ti» frasb' 
BMO wpaeially, because you to-day maka ■ beginning, aixl 
9T7 
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yoor future career dependa very much upon tlu h«bitt jTou 
will form during thia session. To follow the roatine ol IIm 
classea is easy enougli, but to take routine into nverj ptit 
of your daily life is a hard task. Some of you will start oni 
joyfully as did Christian and Hopeful, and for many dayk 
will journey safely towards the Delectable HouDtaiot. 
dreaming of them and not thinking of disaster until you 
God yourselves in the etroug captivity of Doubt and undw 
the grinding tyranny of Despur. You have been ovct 
confident. BegiD again and more cautioaaly. No atodent 
escapes wholly from these perils and trials ; be not dis- 
heartened, expect them. Let each hour of the day baTe 
its allotted duty, and cultivate that power ol o 
which grows with its exercise, so that the attention n 
flags nor wavers, but settles with a bull-dog tenaci^ ob 
the subject before you. Constant repetition nukes a good 
habit fit easily in your mind, and by the end of the aeanoa 
you may have gained that most precious of all knowledge— 
the power to work. Do not underestimate the difficulty 
you will have in wringing from your reluctant selvea the 
stem determination to exact the uttermost minute on your 
schedule. Do not get too interested in one study at the 
expense of another, but so map out your day that doe al- 
lowance is given to each. Only in this way can tlie avera^ 
student get the best that he can out of his capacttaes. And 
it is worth all the pains and trouble he can possibly take 
for the ultimate gain — if he can reach his doctorate whb 
system so ingrained that it has become an integral part ol 
his being. The artistic sense of perfection in wotk is 
another much-to-be-desired quality to be cultivated. No 
matter how trifling the matter on hand, do it with a (aeliiic 
378 
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flii&t it demanda the beat that ia in you, aad when done look 
b over with a critical eye, not sparing a strict jodgment of 
'ouraell. This it ia that makes anatomy a student's touch- 
tone. Take the man who does hia " part " to perfection, 
rho has got out all there ia in it, who labours over the t^ 
of connect've tissue and who demonstrates Meckel's gan- 
glion in his part — this is the fellow in after years who is apt 
in emergencies, who saves a leg badly smashed In a railway 
accident, ot fights out to the finish, never knowing when he 
beaten, in a case of typhoid fever. 
Learn to love the freedom of the student life, only too 
quickly to pass away ; the absence of the coarser caree of 
after days, the joy in comradeship, the delight in new work, 
the happiness in knowing that you are making progress: 
Onoo only can you enjoy these pleasures. The seclusion 
of the Btudeot life is no^ always good for a man, particularly 
for those of you who will afterwards engage in general prac- 
tise, since you will miss that facility of intercourse upon 
which often the doctor's success depends. On the other 
sequestration is essential for those of you with btgh 
ibitions proportionate to your capacity. It was for such 
it St. Chrysostom gave his tamooa counsel, " Depart 
the highways and transplant thyself into some en- 
olosed ground, for it is bard for a tree that stands by the 
wayside to keep its fmit till it be ripe." 

Has work no dangers connected with it ? What of tUt 

bogie of overwork of which we hear so mnch ? There am 

dangers, but they may readily be avoided with a little can. 

X oan only mentitm two, one physical, one mental. The 

best students are often not the strongest. Ill-health, 

bridle of Tbeages, as Ftato called It in the case of 
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his friends whose mmd had thriven at the expense c 
body, m&7 have been the diverting inflaence towards ti 
or the profession. Among the good men who have s) 
with tne there standfi out in roj rememhiBQce manj a yoHUg 
Lycidas, " dead ere bis prime," sacrificed to careleosnan io 
habits of living and neglect of ordinary sanitary ^W9. Me- 
dical students are macb espoaed to infection of all aorta, to 
combat which the body must be kept in firat-cloaa condi- 
tion. Grosateste, the great Bishop of Lincoln, remarked 
that there were three things necessary for temporal aalva- 
tion—food, sleep and a cheerful dispoaition. Add to thcae 
suitable exercise and you have the means by which good 
health may be maintained. Not that health is to be t 
matter of perpetual solicitation, but babita which favour 
the corpus sanum foster the mens sana, in which the joy of 
living and the joy of working are blended in one harmony. 
Let me read you a quotation from old Burton, the grot 
authority on morbi erudUomm. There are " many reasou 
why students dote more often than others. The Gtat ia 
theii negligence ; other men look to their toob, a painter 
will wash his pencils, a smith will look to his hammer, anvil, 
forge : a husbandman will mend his plough-irons, and 
grind his hatchet, if it be dull ; a falconer or huntsman will 
have an especial care of his hawks, hounds, hones, dogs, 
etc. ; a musician will string and unstring his lute, etc. ; only 
scholars neglect that instrument, their brain and spirits (t 
mean) which they daily use." ' 

Much study is not only believed to be a wearineaa of the 
Qeah, but also an active cause of ill-health of mind, in aQ 
grades and phases. I deny that work, legitimAtc i 
' Quot«tion mainly from MariUiiu Fteiiut*, 
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hts Anything to do with thii>. It is that foul fiend Worry 
who is responsible for a large majority of the cases. The 
more carefuUy one looks into the cauaee of nervous break- 
down in students, the less important is woHc per se as a 
factor. There are a few cases of genuine overwork, but 
they are not common. Of the cauaes of worry in the eta- 
dent life there are three of prime importance to which I 
may briefly refer. 

Aji anticipatory attitude of mind, a perpetual forecast- 
ing, disturbs the even tenor of his way and leads to disaster. 
Years ago a sentence in one of Carlyle's essays made a last- 
ing impression on me : " Our duty is not to see what lies 
dimly at a distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand." I 
have long maintained that the best motto for a student it, 
" Take no thought for the morrow." Let the day's work 
suffice ; live for it, regardless of what the future has in 
store, believing that to-morrow should take thought for the 
things of itself. There is no such safeguarcl against the 
morbid apprehensions about the future, the dread of ex- 
aminations and the doubt of the ultimate success. Nor is 
there any risk that such an attitude may breed caielesa- 
neas, On the contrary, the absorption in the duty of the 
hour is in itself the best guarantee of ultimate success. " He 
that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that regard- 
etb the clouds shall not reap," which meana you cannot 
work profitably with your mind set upon the future. 

Another potent cause of worry is on idolatry by wUob 
many of you will be sore let and hindered. The mistreu of 
year studies should be the heavenly Aphrodite, the mother- 
less daughter of Uranus. Give her your whole heart, and 
she will be youi protectreas and friend. A jealc 
881 
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brookiiig no second, if she finds yo 
with her rival, the younger, earthl; 
Zeofi and Dione, she will whistle y 
the wind to be a prey, perhaps to 
to the worm regret. Id plainer li 
tiooB in cold storage for a few yeait 
out ripened, perhaps a bit mellow, 
to those frequent changes which 
men. Only a grand passion, an i 
the elder goddess can save the ma 
dency to philandering, the Qighty ] 
Celia and Dorothea, and upon w 
mately falls in a basil-plant of a w 

And thirdly, one and all of you 
deal of every student in this geoeri 
tries to mix the waters of science w 
can have a great deal of both if 
parate. The worry comes from i 
As general practitioQera you will n 
cany, and while it may not alwaj 
pattern, when expressed in your li 
lips, the variety is not a bad one fi 
James ; and may help to counter 
alluded to in the celebrated diary o 
doctor, the Rev, John Ward : " 
Gloucester that be imagined physil 
most competent judges of all othe 
hie reason was because they were ' 
itj" 
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to limit the point of view and to pat a hall -mark on a oian 
of a moat unmistakable kind. On the one band are the 
inteoBe, ardent natures, absorbed in their studies and 
quiokly losing interest in everything but theii profession, . 
while other faculties and interests " fust " uneued. On j 
the other hand are the bovine brethren, who think of no- 
thing but the treadmill and the com. From very difierent 
causes, the one from concentration, the other from apathy, 
both are apt to neglect those outeide studies that widen the 
■ympathiee and help a man to get the best there is out of 
life. Like art, medicine is an exacting mistress, and in the 
pursuit of one of the scientific branches, sometimes, too. in 
practice, not a portion of a man's spirit may be left free for 
other distrsotions, but this does not often happen. On 
account of the intimate personal nature of his work, the 
medical man, perhaps more than any other man, needs that 
higher education of which Plato speaks,—" that education 
in virtue from youth upwards, which enables a man eagerly 
to pursue the ideal perfection," It is not for all, nor can 
all attain to it, but there is comfort and help m the pursuit, 
even though the end ia never reached. For a large ma> 
jority the daily round and the common task furnish moie 
than enough to satisfy their heart's desire, and there seeotf 
DO room left for anything else. Like the good, easy man 
yibom Uilton acoies in the Areopagiiiea, whose religion was 
a ** traffic so entangled that of all mysteries he could not 
•kill to keep a stock going upon that trade " and handed it 
over with all the locks and koya to " a divine of note and 
estimation," so it is with many of as in the matter of this 
higher edooation.- No longer intrinsic,' wronght in us and 
it has become, in Uilton phrase, a "dividoal 
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movftble,'' hftnded over nowadays to the duly presS'^ 
the haphasard inEtruction ol the pulpit, the pUMoi 
the m&gazines. Like a good many other things, it a 
in a better and more enduring form if not too com 
Hought. The all-important thing is to get a relish I 
good company of the race in a daily interconrse with I 
of the great minds of all ages. Now, in the spring-fi 
life, pick your intimates among them, and begin a syi 
tic cultivation of their works. Many ol you will i 
strong leaven to raise you above the dough in which in 
be your lot to labour. Uncongenial surroundings, i 
present dissonance between the aspirations within a 
actualities without, the oppressive discords of huj 
ciety, the bitter tragedies of life, the laorymae rerunti 
sides the hidden springs of which we sit in sad despaiq 
these tend to foster in some natures a cynicism quite {b| 
to our vocation, and to which this inner education a 
the best antidote. Personal contact with men of higU 
ipose and character will help a man to make a stall 
have the deuie, at least, but in its fulness this culturH 
that word best expresses it — has to be wrought out hj4 
one for himself. Start at once a bed-side hbrary and ■ 
the last half hour of the day in communion with the ■ 
of humanity. There are great lessons to be learned I 
Job and from David, from Isaiah and St. Paul. Taun 
Shakespeare. you may take your intellectual and H 
measure with singular precision. Learn to love Epiol 
and Marcus Auielius. Should you be bo fortunate aa t 
bom a Platonist, Jowett will introduce you to the g 
master through whom alone we can think in certain Iff 
and whose perpetual modernness startles and delk 
884 '. 
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Montaigne will teach you moderation in all things, and to 
be " sealed of his tribe " is a special privilege. We have in 
the profession only a few great literary heroes of the first 
rank, the friendship and counsel of two of whom you can- 
not too earnestly seek. Sir Thomas Browne's Religio 
Medici should be your pocket companion, while from the 
Breakfast Table Series of Oliver Wendell Holmes you can 
glean a philosophy of life peculiarly suited to the needs of a 
physician. There are at least a dozen or more works which 
would be helpful in getting wisdom in life which only comes 
to those who earnestly seek it. ' 

A conscientious pursuit of Plato's ideal perfection may 
teach yoo the three great lessooa of life. Y<ni tnuy Imrn to 
amtume your own amohe. The atmosphere is darkened by 
the munnurings and whimperings of men and women over 
the non-essentials, the trifles that are inevitably incident 
to the hurly burly of the day's routine. Things cannot al> 
ways go your way. Learn to accept in silence the minor 
aggravations, cultivate the gift of taciturnity and consume 
jonr own smoke with an extra draught of hard work, so 
that those about you may not be annoyed with the dust 
and soot of your complaints. More than any other tho 
practitioner of medicine may illustrate the second great 
lesson, that we are here not to get aU, vx can out o} life jor our- 
tdvea, hut to try to make the Uvea of others happier. This is 
the essence of that oft-repeated admonition of Christ, " Ho 
that findeth bis life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it," on which hard saying if the 
children of this generation would only lay bold, there would 
be leu misery and discontent in the world. It i* not i>o«- 
' Nolo p- 389 "Beddde Ubrmr; for Ucdica) Stndnta.* 
S8o 
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flible for anyone to have better oppart m iities to live tiiii 
lesson than you will enjoy. The praotioe of medicine b an 
art, not a trade; a calling, not a bnainesa; a calling in which 
your heart will be exercised equally with your head. Ohea 
the best part of your work will have nothing to do with 
potions and powders, but with the exeidse of an influence 
of the strong upon the weak, of the righteous upon tiie 
wicked, of the wise upon the foolish. To you, as the trusted 
&mily counsellor, the father will come with his aniietifls, 
the mother with her hidden grief, the daughter with her 
trials, and the son with his follies. Fully one-third of the 
work you do will be entered in other books than yonrs. 
Gourage and cheerfulness will not only carry you over the 
rough places of life, but will enable you to bring comfort 
and help to the weak-hearted and will console you in the 
sad hours when, like Uncle Toby, you have ** to whisde 
that you may not weep.'' 

And the third lesson you may learn is the hardest of all^ 
that the law of the higher life is only fdfUei hy few, i.e. 
oharity. Many a physician whose daily work is a daily 
round of beneficence will say hard things and think hard 
thoughts of a colleague. No sin will so easily beset you as 
uncharitableness towards your brother practitioner. So 
strong is the personal element in the praotioe of medicine, 
and so many are the wagging tongues in eveiy parish, that 
evil-speaking, lying, and slandering find a shining maik 
in tiiie lapses and mistakes which are inevitable in our work. 
There is no reason for discord and disagreement, and the 
only way to avoid trouble is to have two jdain rules. From 
the day you begin practice never undw any circumstances 
listen to a tale told to the detriment of a brother practi- 

sag 
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tiooer. And when any dispute or trouble does arise, go 
fnnkiy, ere sunset, and talk the matter over, in which way 
you may gun a brother and a friend. Very easy to carry 
oat, you may think ! Far from it ; there is no harder battla 
to fight. Theoretically there aeems to be no difficulty, but 
when the concrete wound ia rankhng. and after Mrs. Jones 
has nibbed in the cayenne pepper by declaring that Dr. J. 
told her in confidence of your shocking bungling, your at- 
titude of mind is that you would rather see him in purga- 
tory than make advances towards reconciliation. Wait 
until th« day of your trial comes and then remember my 
words. 

And in cloung, may I say a few words to the younger 
practitioners in the audience whose activities will wax not 
wane with the growing years of the century which opeoa so 
aaq}iciously for this school, for this city, and for our coun* 
try. You enter a noble heritage, made so by no efiorts ol 
your own, but by the generations of men who have unsel- 
fishly sought to do the best they could for suflermg man- 
kind. Much has been done, much remains to do ; a way 
has been opened, and to the possibilitius in the scientifio 
development of medicine there seems to be no limit. 
Except in its application, as general practitioners, you will 
not have much to do with this. Youra b a higher and more 
sacred duty. Thii.k not to light a light to shine before men 
that they may see your good works ; contrariwise, you be- 
long to the great army of quiet workera, physicians and 
pricetA, sisters and nurses, all over the world, the members 
of which strive not neither do they cry, nor are their voices 
beard in the streets, but to them ia given the ministry of 
consolation in boitow, need, and sidmeu. Like the rImI 
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b of wbom Platsrch speaks, the beet doctor is oftei 
one ol whom the public hears the least ; bat nowadaj 
the fierce light that beats apon the beuth, it ia iocreas 
difficult to lead the secluded life in which our best wc 
done. To you the silent workers of the ranks, in vil 
sad country districts, in the slums of our U^ cities, i 
mining camps and factory towns, in the homes of the 
and to the hovels of the poor, to yon is given the hardei 
of illastrating with your lives the Hippocratic standai 
Learning, of Sagacity, of Humanity, and of Probity, 
learning, that you may apply in your practice the best 
is known in our art, and that with the increaae in 
knowledge there may be an increase in that pricelea 
dowment of sagacity, so that to all, everywhere, si 
succour may come in the hour of need. Of a humanity, 
will show in your daily life tenderness and consideratit 
the weak, in&nite pity to the suSering, and broad chj 
to aU, Of a probity, that will make you under all cin 
stances true to yourselves, true to your high oaUiag, 
our fellow man. 



BED-SIDE LIBRART FOR KEDICAL STUDENTS. 

A LIBERAL education may be had at a very alight coet of time 
and money. Well filled though the day be with appointed 
taaks, to make the best .possible use of your one or of your 
ten talents^ rest not satined with this professional training, 
but try to get the education, if not of a scholar, at least of a (^ 
gentleman. Before going to sleep read for half an hour, and 
in tiie morning have a book open on your dressing table. 
You will be surprised to find how much can be accomplished 
in the course of a year. I have put down a list of ten books 
which you may make dose friends. There are many others ; 
studied carefully in your student days tiiese will help in the 
inner education of which I speak. 
I. Old and New Testament. 
n. Shakespeare. 
ni. Montaigne. ^ 
IV. Plutarch's Lif>e$. ^ 
V. Harcus Aurelius. * 
VL Epicteus. s 
VII. Bdigto Mediei. * 
Vm. DanQuiasoUj 
IX. Emerson 
X. Oliver Wendell Hohnes— Breakfast-Table Series. 

^ The Temple GiMBiot, J. M. Dent k Ca 

* Golden Tiessory Sciiet, MsoMillan Oompaiqr. 
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